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HE majority of the human race must 

work that they may live, and the great- 
er portion of their lives are occupied in the 
struggle for existence. That part of man’s 
career, in which the mental and physical 
faculties are the keenest, is employed with 
the monotonous routine of business cares and 
responsibilities. In these days of competi- 
tion and rivalry, some relaxation from the 
strain and excitement of our mental and 
bodily labors is necessary for perfect health, 
happiness, and success in the future. Suffi- 
cient excitement to drive business cares 
from the mind, and physical exercise that 
sleep may come at night without effort, in- 
vigorate the system with the freshness of 
youth, the spirit of boyhood, and Jife seems 
to have been created anew. 

In this age of rapid transit and cheap 
fares, all classes of people may have some 
recreation during the vacation season. The 
poor can enjoy their holidays amidst scenes 
of beauty, with the same freedom as the 
I 


wealthier classes, in places a few years ago 
unknown and beyond their reach. Through- 
out New England there are many beautiful 
spots, interesting to a tourist with the most 
fastidious taste, that may be visited within 
the limits of a week, and at small expense. 

For many years I have been employed as 
au accountant in one of the large commer- 
cial houses in Boston. Annually my holi- 
days have been spent in the country or at 
the seaside, and the reminiscences of many 
an innocent adventure are cheerful themes 
for reflection, and help to dispel the heavi- 
ness of my task. For the last two years 
Ben L—— has been my daily compaaion, 
We work side by side at the same desk, nine 
hours in the day, and fifty weeks out of the 
year, overhauling musty ledgers and delapi- 
dated journals, balancing accounts, drawing 
off bills, and attending to other minor duties 
connected with the cffice. 

It was the month of July, the weather was 
very warm, and the store was closed at an 
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earlier hour, as is customary in the cities 
during the summer season. Ben and I 
sought a shady seat upon the common, 
where we could inhale the fresh air and have 
a quiet chat. Our vacation was the last two 
weeks of the month. How and where to 
‘spend it was the problem that perplexed 
our minds. The year previous we passed 
the time amidst the woods and lakes of 
Maine. On our return to the “ Hub” we 
sailed down the noble Kennebec River. 
We were highly pleased with this beautiful 
stream of water, and determined to visit it 
when we had an opportunity in the future. 
The time had, at last, arrived, and we re- 
solved to spend our vacation in that region. 

Two weeks later, of a Tuesday afternoon, 
traveling-bag in hand, I walked along Atlan- 
tic Avenue, until I arrived at the head of 
Union Wharf. A large white sign, with the 
following inscription in black letters, caused 
me to pause, “ Kennebec Steamboat Co., — 
Steamer Star of the East, for Bath, Rich- 
mond, Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta.” 
Proceeding down the pier, I soon arrived at 
the steamer’s berth. The wharf was cov- 
with merchandise, and a large number of 
people were hurrying to and fro, in a noisy 
and confused manner. The hour of start- 
ing had nearly arrived. 1 looked eagerly 
around for Ben. He was not to be found. 
I walked impatiently up the pier, when, sud- 
denly, be rushed wildly round a neighboring 
corner, through a cloud of dust, flourishing 
a valise in each hand. 

“] *ve arrived at last,” he breathlessly ex- 
claimed. “Should have been here an hour 
ago, but forgot my cornet, and returned for 
it, — have some new music to practice, and 
thought it would remind the natives of the 
people who hanged their harps upon the 
willows, and wept by the waters of Babylon.” 

I acknowledged it would be a very sug- 
gestive illustration of these good old times, 
and undoubtedly “ the natives ” would weep 
at the sound of his notes. 

“You do not appreciate it,” he slowly 
said, as we walked toward the steamer. I 
acknowledged the fact. 

After receiving checks for our baggage, 
we went on board, purchased our tickets, 
and leisurely examined the boat, which is 


one of the largest and finest side-wheel 
steamers that sail from this port. She is 
furnished in an elecant manner throughout, 
both for the comfort and safety of her pas- 
sengers, 

We occupied a shady seat on deck, where 
we could enjoy our cigars unmolested. It 
was cool and pleasant, and the sea breeze 
gently fanned our heated faces, and revived 
our fallen spirits. At last, Ben declared he 
would get his horn and break mein. I re- 
monstrated against such proceedings, and 
advised him to go and secure a state-room 
for the night, which had been neglected, 
and he departed on this errand. Presently 
the last bell rung, denoting that the time of 
departure had arrived... Amidst some noise 
and a little confusion, the officers could 
be heard shouting their commands, “all 
aboard.” The gang-plank was hauled in, 
the moorings cast off, and the steamer 
moved slowly from the dock, amidst a cloud 
of fluttering handkerchiefs, and the farewell 
salutations of friends on boat and wharf. 
Out into the harbor we slowly moved, the 
grum whistle replying to the signals of pass- 
ing steamers, increasing speed as the ship- 
ping became less dense, until the open sea 
was reached, The scene astern was very 
beautiful. The city reflected from dome 
aud spire the rays of the setting sun, and 
appeared to be surrounded by an ocean of 
fire. The gilded dome of the State House 
shone radiantly, and dazzled the eye of the 
spectator. The emerald-colored water re- 
flected the brilliant sky with great lustre, 
and far as the eye could discern, the fleecy 
wake of the steamer resembled a path of 
golden-hued fire. Numerous sailing crafts 
in all directions enlivened the scene, and 
occasionally the merry song of some yatch- 
ing party pleasantly fell on the ear, and 
broke the monotonous silence. Out past 
the fortifications and islands the boat swift- 
ly sped. They were quickly left behind, 
and the prow pointed toward Cape Ann, 
and the voyage was fairly begun. I sat 
watching the distant sails and changing sky 
lorg after the sun had sunk below the west- 
ern horizon. The shores of Nahant, 
Swampscott and Marblehead, stood in bold 
relief against a crimson background, while 
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here and there, like phantoms, flitted many 
a vessel whose signal lights danced and 
gleamed like a will-o-the-wisp. 

I leaned back in my seat, and a drowsy 
sensation stole over me, as I gazed upon 
Nature's gorgeous and ever varying pano- 
rama. My thoughts were lost in pleasant 
reveries; all trouble and care had passed 
from my mind, and the ringing sound of the 
supper gong was uaonoticed, and I was at 
rest. Suddenly a heavy hand was laid up- 
on my shoulder; I received a hearty shak- 
ing, and a familiar voice exclaimed, — 

“ Wake up, old boy. We are nominated 
to sleep standing to-night; cannot get state- 
room, berth or cot, and much as ever I ob- 
tained any supper. Let us look around, we 
may see some of our friends.” 

I arose and looked at my watch — it was 
nine o’clock. The moon had just risen 
above the eastern horizon, and clothed the 
sea with a silver shroud. The wake of the 
steamer sparkled brighily in its silvered 
light, and reflected its rays with a phosphor- 
escent glare, while the huge hull, like a 
thing of life, plowed swiftly along her course. 
We moved forward to the bow of the boat; 
the bright lights of Cape Ann are off our 
port side, and the course has been changed 
more to the eastward. The captain informs 
us that we shall make a quick passage; 
five o’clock in the morning we will be in the 
river. Our attention is attracted by the 
sound of music in the after cabin. We pro- 
ceed in that direction. The boat is crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity, but all seemed to 
be good natured, and were enjoying them- 
selves to the best of their ability. Several 
ladies and gentlemen were singing familiar 
airs, accompanied by the organ, in an agreea- 
bie manner. Occasionally the whole audience 
would indulge in the chorus with great vigor 
and spirit. The time passed rapidly and 
pleasantly. Ben was carried away with ex- 
citement, and brought out his cornet, upon 
which he played in a very creditable style. 
Several ladies sung songs in a fine manner, 
and one, in particular, who wore a scarlet 
hat, attraeted Ben’s attention, and he after- 
ward informed me, “ she was a stunner.” 

Like ourselves most of the musicians 
were “nominated to stand up” that night, 


and we adjourned to the open air, where 
long after midnight their merry songs could 
be heard. Ben and I indulged in short 
naps, sitting on cross-legged stools. 

“We have one advantage,” Ben re- 
marked, “in case of an accident we will be 
among the first saved, that we may enjoy 
old age.” 

About three o’clock we awoke and went 
on deck. Seguin and Pond Island Lights 
were visible, and the steamer was rapidly 
approaching the main-land. About an hour 
afterward the rocky walls of Fort Popham 
loomed up ahead, and the boat hauled in to 
the pier below, landing passengers and 
freight, and then proceeded up the river. 
But we had arrived at our destination, and 
seizing our traveling-bags. walked across the 
sandy beach to the Eureka House, where 
we engaged rooms, and retired for rest. 

We arose about noon, much refreshed 
from our sleep, aad after cleaning the travel 
stains from our garments and persons, and 
partaking of a hearty dinner, felt like our- 
selves once more. During the afternoon 
we visited the fort, and spent an hour exam- 
ining the fortifications, and wandering 
around amidst dismantled guns and pyra- 
mids of cannon-balls, and other munitions 
of war, which were kept in a very orderly 
manner. The fort is built of gray granite, 
and looks very substantial and warlike. It 
was erected during the time of the late 
domestic troubles, and in those days was 
considered very strong; but at this period 
of heavy ordinance, torpedoes and armored 
vessels, could offer but little resistance to 
an enemy’s advance up the river. 

From the top of a high rock near the 
barracks, there is a fine view of the ocean. 
For a long time we sat here, and watched 
the distant sails as they came in toward the 
main-land, and were taken by the tug boats, 
and towed up the river out of sight. We 
walked a long distance on the sandy beach, 
watching the huge biliows as they broke at 
our feet, presenting a grand and novel 
spectacle. 

After supper we visited Lily Pond, a half 
mile distant, which is a lovely sheet of 
water surrounded by hills. In the winter 
ice is harvested from its surface, and run on 
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board vessels, more than half a mile away, 
at the pier. This is the largest ice-shipping 
run in existence. We climbed up into the 
top of the ice-elevator, where we had an ex- 
tensive view of both land and sea. From 
this high elevation the scene at sunset was 
very beautiful. Returning to the hotel and 
seating ourselves upon the piazza, we 
passed the evening in pleasant conversation 
with guests and host. The latter informed 
us that here was the site of the first English 
colony that settled in New England, in 


sion out amorg the islands and to the fish- 
ing grounds. The skipper informed us that 
it was the right time of day for codfish to 
bite sharp, and we came to anchor under 
the lee of a long, low reef of rocks, covered 
with seaweed. The rocks were of a dark 
color, and looked very treacherous. A large 
number of sea-gulls were perched upon 
them, and hovering around in the air. We 
afterward learned that a number of vessels 
had been wrecked upon the jagged reef. 
Our hooks were quickly baited and in the 
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1607, and the first ship ever built in this 
country was constructed near this spot. 
The people considered the climate too se- 
vere for English folks, and the following 
spring sailed for England in the vessel. 
We retired well satisfied with the day’s ad- 
ventures, and were soon lost in slumber- 
land. 

The next morning we went to the beach 
in season to see the sun rise. After break- 
fast we hired a sailboat, and made an excur- 


water. The fish bit sharply, and were very 
lively to handle. In half an hour’s time 
we caught twenty rock-cod, of a dark redish 
color, weighing from three to six pounds, 
and we afterward found them to be very 
palatable. The weather was fair, the at- 
mosphere clear, and the sea quite calm. 
Away to the eastward was a fleet of fisher- 
men overhauling their trawls, and catching 
mackerel, while on the horizon could be 


seen a steamer engaged in seining porgies. 
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Several coasters were standing in toward 
the mouth of the river, and a large white 
yacht under a cloud of canvas was swiftly 
running toward the southwest. We stood 
away to the eastward until noon, when the 
wind hauled to the southward, as the skip 
per had predicted. The prow of our boat 
was pointed toward Seguin, and we sped 
swiftly on our course before the fresh sea 
breeze. 

About three o’clock we ran into a little 
cove on the east side of the island, and made 
alanding. It is quite high, and the ascent 
very steep. The light upon the summit is 
very powerful, and can be seen by the mari- 
ner when far out on the ocean. It isa 
most important beacon for all vessels ap- 
proaching this coast. The view from this 
lonely isle is very grand, and we counted 
more than one hundred sail in sight. On 
the north and east is the rock-bound coast 
of the main-land, fringed with snow-white 
foam, on the south the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic beats with tremendous fury. In the 
west may be seen the dim shores of Harps- 
well, with here and there a lonely isle. The 
lightkeeper, in a very attentive manner, 
conducted us over the island and up the 
tower. Visitors are few, and the place must 
be very lonesome during the winter months. 
Descending to the pebbly beach we em- 
barked, and commenced the homeward 
journey. Swiftly running before the wind 
~we passed Pond Island on the Jeft, which is 
close in by the main-land. This is a large 
oval rock, half a mile long, with a light on 
it, which serves to guide sailors to the river. 
Near the north end it is divided into two 
parts, by a seam about two feet wide. This 
passage is smooth and perfectly straight, 
and appears as if it had been cut witha 
huge saw. The boatman informed us that 
the name of this crevice was, “ Where the 
devil chased the haddock through,” and re- 
lated the following legend, which is a ver- 
sion of the original, handed down by the 
aboriginies, many hundred years ago. 

“In olden times the devil was very fond 
of fishing, and spent much of his time in 
the vicinity of this island, engaged in: his 
favorite amusement. He destroyed many 
thousands of the denizens of the deep daily, 


and was rapidly exterminating them from 
the sea. None of the fish could escape 
from such a wild and expert fisherman, and 
their days were apparently numbered. Of 
ali the finny tribe, the haddock was the 
wariest, and gave him much trouble to catch 
them. They whisked in and out among the 
rocks in a very lively manner, and frequent- 
iy escaped from kim. Sometimes, as he 
chased them, his feet and tail wouid catch 
in crevices amidst the reefs. This greatly 
enraged him, and he would roar and lash the 
water with terrible fury, until it was a white 
foam. By this great commotion all other 
fish would be warned of his approach, and 


make their escape, which increased his 
wrath and made him very fierce. One 
bright, sunshiny day, as he sat upon a huge 
black rock, gazing into the crystal depths of 
the ocean, a large haddock, secreted in a 
safe position, addressed him as follows, 
‘Most mighty fisherman, we acknowledge 
thy superiority above all living creatures 
that God has made, and from our humble 
position, earnestly pray that you desist from 
our destruction in the future, on terms of 
your own dictation,’ and at the same time 
rising to the surface. The devil reached 
forth his hand, and seized the fish by the 
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back of its neck, at the same time exclaiming, 
*Ha— dick, I ’ve caught you atlast!* ‘No, 
you have not,’ said the fish, and, with a 
sudden flap, slipped from his grasp, and dis- 
appeared in the crevice, on the island. The 
devil was so enraged that he followed 
through, smoothing the passage with his vi- 
olent struggles.” 

At the present day the mark of his nails 
may be seen on that fish’s back, and it is 
said they derived their name from the above 
exclamation. 

We were now opposite the Sugar Loaves, 
three large white, barren rocks, that pro- 
ject above the water, and look very in- 
hospitable. Away on the right, Stage Island 
could be seen. This isle is of great histori- 
cal interest, being the spot where Sir Geo. 
Popham first landed with his colony, which 
afterward moved to the ma‘n land near the 
fort. It is said that buccaneers buried their 
treasures here, and the surface of the island 
has been partially excavated in searching 
for them. We would have landed, but 
night was approaching, and we stood away 
for home, well satisfied with our excursion. 
_After supper the guests indulged in a social 
dance upon the hotel piazza.. Ben was in 
his element once more, and rendered valua- 
ble assistance with his cornet. We had a 
very pleasant time, and retired about twelve 
o’clock in a happy frame of mind, having 
laid plans for the morrow. A party at the 
hotel had chartered a steamer for an excur- 
sion the next day, and we accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany them. 

At an early hour in the morning we were 
all aboard, and steamed to the eastward 
along the coast and among the islands. A 
fog bank hung over the land and water, but 
rapidly cleared away as the sun rose in the 
heavens. The sea was very quiet, and a 
light breeze blew off the land. It was as 
nice a party as ever floated, and they en- 
joyed themselves merrily throughout the 
iong day. We spent an hour on the fishing- 
grounds, having excellent luck, taking forty- 
two codfish. We then visited Monhegan 
Island, celebrated as the spot where the first 
English sermon was preached in America. 
There are some hieroglyphics on the rocks, 
believed to have been made by the Scandi- 


navian explorers in ancient times. There, 
also, is a cave, eight feet deep, which isa 
natural curiosity. From the very earliest 
times it was a resort for European fisher- 
men and traders. 

On our return we passed Pemaquid Point, 
the site of one of the earliest and most im- 
portant settlements on the coast, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. We also visited 
Boothbay Harbor, and it is said, on its 
shores, in 1605, the first crop of garden veg- 
etables was raised in this country. The 
islands around the harbor are a favorite 
summer resort, and, present a very lively and 
picturesque appearance. We arrived at the 
fort about nine o’clock in the evening, quite 
tired from our long journey. 

We had decided to make a voyage up the 
Kennebdec by water, and the next day was 
spent in making all necessary preparations. 
Our first act was to engage a boat suitable 
for the cruise. We learned from the land- 
lord that a certain Captain Oliver had such 
a craft as we desired. After searching all 
the forenoon, and interviewing twenty Oli- 
vers, we found the right one at last. We 
were afterward informed that most of the 
natives in the vicinity were Olivers or Spin- 
neys, and the balance a combination of the 
two names, Spinney-Oiiver, which some- 
times caused confusion and trouble to the 
tourist in quest of any particular person's 
services. The boat proved to be suitable 
for the voyage. She was sloop-rigged, and 
had a small cabin forward, which would be 
of service in case of a storm. Her name 
was the Sfartle,and the skipper informed 
us, “She was a smart sailor, and could be 
chartered for two dollars and a hali per day, 
and found.” We accepted his offer, and he 
hauled in to the pier, and fitted out for the 
expedition. 

On the following morning with the turn 
of the tide, and a fair wind, we commenced 
the journey. ‘The origin of the name of the 
Kennebec is veiled in obscurity, and what 
knowledge we have is uncertain. It is sup- 
posed that it was derived from a tribe of 
Indians, which came from the Northwest in 
very remote ages, Disagreeing among 
themselves a revolution énsued, and a divi- 
sion of the tribe was the result. A part of 
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them emigrated to the region of the river, 
and settled along the banks of the stream. 
They were the aboriginal progenitors of all 
the tribes in this portion of the country. 
Kennebec in the Indian tongue signifies, 
“lone or long river.” During the war of 
1812, the memorable battle between the 
Boxer and Enterprise was fought in the 
waters, near its mouth, 

The river in this vicinity is quite broad 
and deep. The banks are hizh and rocky, 
and partially covered with a stunted growth 
of pine, spruce and cedar trees. It is quite 
wild and desolate looking in this region, but 
as we proceed, the scenery rapidly changes 
to an aspect of varied and romantic beauty. 
It is quite thickly settled on each bank, and 
the inhabitants are principally sea-faring 
people. There are many places of great 
aistorical interest, which date back to the 
very earliest settlement of America. More 
business is transacted over its waters than 
aay river between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson. The ice harvested from its sur- 
face is famed the world over, as being the 
finest in-the market. ‘The scenery along its 
banks is rivaled only by the above named 
rivers. 

We were rapidly approaching Cox’s 
Head, a lofty bluff on the right, where, in 
1814, during the war with England, earth- 
works were erected on its summit, and 
traces of the same may be seen at the pres- 
entday. Inthe north, Purker’s Head looms 
proudly up, and we sailed around its base 
and the bend, and came to Phipsburg Cen- 
tre Village. This town was named in hon- 
or of Sir William Phipps, who was born in 
this vicinity, and became the first Royal 
governor of Massachusetts and Maine. 
There is a shipyard here, where vessels of 
two thousand tons burden are often built. 

We continued along toward Fidler’s 
Reach, a long, narrow curve in the river, 
through which the current flows very rapid- 
ly and with great power. Two miles above, 
on the west bank, is the city of Bath. The 
river is very wide and deep here, forming an 
excellent inland harbor, where vessels of 
any size may lay in perfect safety. We 
stopped to visit the city, and remained until 
the next morning, 


Bath stretches along the bank of the river 
for three miles, and is about one half a mile 
wide. The site of the city is very uneven, 
but there are several beautifully shaded 
streets, and many handsome residences. 
All the city buildings are neat and substan- 
tial, and the custom house presents quite a 
grand and imposing appearance. It has 
several charitable institutions and a public 
library. Many wealthy people reside in 
Bath, and their business transactions are 
very extensive. There are several manu- 
facturies, but the most important industry is 
ship-building, and the product of its yard is 
large and of an excellent quality. In the 
completing of wooden vessels it surpasses 
all other cities in the world, and the quality 
is unexcelled for strength, beauty, and 
durability. A large yard for the construc- 
tion of iron vessels is beiag fitted up, and in 
a short time will be ready for business. The 
summer travel through this city to the sea- 
shore is very large, and the Eastern Steam- 
boat Company have several fine steamers, 
which for speed and comfort are unrivaled 
on the coast. They are run daily among 
the islands and down the river. These 
trips between green shores, across broad 
bays, and among rushing waters are very 
exciting, and considered by tourists to be 
unsurpassed in Maine. 

There are twenty yards within a distance 
of two miles where vessels are built, and 
frequently twenty-five may be seen on the 
stocks at once. We walked along the docks 
and through the yards, which were very 
interesting tous. There were a number of 
large ships, barques, and brigs, which we 
examined, and a four-masted schooner re- 
ceutly launched was quite a curiosity to us, 
as we had never seen one before. In 
Messrs. Goss and Sawyer’s yard there were 
two barques, which were to be fitted as 
steam propellers, and intended for the 
whale fishery. This company have built 
several vessels of this class, and constructed 
the first steam-whaler built in America. 
These ships have been very profitable, and 
given great satisfaction, when among the 
Arctic ice fields. 

The unfortunate Feannette was built in 
this yard, and engaged as a whaler before 
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she was purchased by the govern- 
ment. A wooden steamship of 
twenty-five hundred tons burden will 
be built here for parties on the Pa- 
cific coast. The number of steam 
and sail vessels built by this firm is 
large, and their reputation as ship 
builders is great. 

We visited the works of the cele- 
brated yacht-builder, C. B. Harring- 
ton. A large steam yacht for a 
Boston gentleman, and a large mud- 
dredging machine of an improved 
model, were very interesting features 
of marine architecture. In the shop 
were a number of sail and row-boats . 
of beautiful proportion and fine work- 
manship. This gentleman is an art- 
ist in his profession, and has built a 
aumber of fine yachts well known in 
New England waters. The number 
of fishing vessels he has constructed 
is large and all first class. We 
learned from him, that during the 
revolution with England, the citizens 
captured the King’s Dock, situated 
here, and made its inmates prisoners. 
In 1780, with a small battery erected 
on a bluff near the head of Arrowsic 
Island the people repulsed two Bri- 
tish cruisers which were trying to 
force their way up the river. 

On the following morning we con- 
tinued on our voyage up the river, 
and soon left this pleasant city and’ 
lively harbor behina. Along on the 
east bank, which was clothed in 
beautiful summer verdure, is situated 
the town of Woolwich, distinguished 
as being the birthplace of Sir William 
Phipps. The spot where young 
Phipps built the vessel in which he 
convoyed the settlers away from the 
murderous attacks of the savages in 
1776, is pointed out by tradition. The 
wind partially died away, and, mov- 
ing slowly through the water, we went 
round an island with a saw-mill,where 
several crafts were loading lumber. 

But I have reached the end of my 
space, and will finish the story of 
otr trip in the next number. — 
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LEWEY AND 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
"44 and ’45, elc., etc. 


(Copyricnt, 1884, ey Wm. H. 


CHAPTER I. 


SAN DIEGO IN 1846. —AN OLD SEAMAN’S PROTEST.— DON ANTONIO 
SANCHOS, OF SAN FRANCISCO, AND HIS SCARRED HAND. —A FORE- 
NOON’S SPORT. — OUR DOG JACK AND THE TURTLE. — CAPTAIN FITCH 
EXPRESSES HIS OPINION’ IN FORCIBLE TERMS. — A MYSTERIOUS SHOT. 
— THE EXHIBITION, AND HOW IT WAS INTERRUPTED. 


T will he remembered that the ship Admittance had sailed from San 
Diego, California, for Boston, in January, 1846, and left the French lad, 
Lewey, and myself at the hide-house, on the beach, having been discharged, 
and paid off, by Captain Peterson, at our own request. We had simulated 
severe sickness, in the shape of smallpox, so successfully, that even the 
quack doctor of the town had been deceived, as well as the officers of the 
vessel. In my previous work, ‘On LAND AND SEA,” I| have fully pictured 
Lewey’s unhappiness, as well as my own, when we saw the old ship leave 
the harbor, and pile on studding-sails, alow and aloft, as she passed Point 
Loma, and shaped her course — about south by west — for Cape Horn and 
home. Fora long time | refused to be comforted, and even Lewey's sun- 
ny nature, encouraging words, cheerful smiles, and glowing pictures of the 
happy live¢ we shou-d lead as free, roving rancheros, husbands of Engracia 
and Anita, could not lift the weight of sorrow from my heart, as | thought 
of home, relatives, and what a fool | had made of myself in remainingat San 
Diego, with strangers for friends, and no one to care for our future welfare 
except an old shipmate,— Scotch Jack,—who had charge of the hide- 
house, and Captain Fitch, a merchant of the town, our treasurer and guar- 
dian fr the time being, a very clever man, but who had cares enough of his 
own to attend to without bestowing much thought on two comparatively 
unknown sailor boys, who were not supposed to have position or influence 
at home, and were classed with the usual run of beach-combers, we sup- 
posed, for J did not know at the time that my old- master had made a very 
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pronounced report to Mr. Fitch in my behalf, and, perhaps, gave me a 
better reputation than I had reason to expect, or deserved. Of Lewey he 
knew nothing, and so had merely stated that the French boy was smart, 
active, and impudent, at times, and likely to lead a good lad, like myself, 
into trouble, unless a little advice was given me at stated periods, when 
it was supposed I should need it most. 

Had I been Lewey’s brother he could not have treated me more tenderly, 
or done more to make me forget the unfortunate position in which I was 
placed, through his skillful inducements and persuasions to remain in Cali- 
fornia, and link our fortunes with those of two dark-haired, dark eyed young 
females, who were not even on a level with the sailor boys, which we 
chanced to be, as neither of the girls had the slightest claims to an etluca- 
tion, and could not read nor write even a word of the musical language 
which they spoke so rapidly, if not grammatically. But they'were hand- 
some, and had the most willowy and graceful forms of any girls of their 
class on the coast, and we loved them with all of a boy’s ardor and passion- 

ate nature, and were willing to forsake homes and relatives for the sake of 
" enjoying their companionship, to be with them, and pass our days in idle- 
ness, riding horseback over ranches, and rounding in our cattle, in imagi- 
nation, when we wanted a little pleasant excitement, aside from fandangos 
and cock-fighting. 

Lewey saw that he had made a mistake, but he did not let it appear, 
either on his face or in his conversation. Tome he represented every- 
thing as rose colored, and that there was no occasion for anxiety, or care 
for the future. There were brilliant prospects before us, he said, love, hap- 
piness, and wealth, and what ntore could we wish on our part? We were 
now our own masters, and could do as we pleased, go where we desired, 
and need care for no one, as long as we remained honest, and treated all 
with respect, and consideration befitting their rank. 

Notwithstanding all of Lewey’s eagerness to make my position a pleas- 
ant one, I could not prevent tears from flowing every time I was alone, or 
after 1 had turned into my bunk for the night, and many a hearty crying 
spell did I indulge in during the long and dreary hours of the rainy sea- 
son, when the floods descended upon the roof of the hide-house, and the 
wind swept in mournful cadence over the solitary bay, as there was no ves- 
sel at anchor in the harbor, all having left the port for the northern part of 
the coast, in search of hides and tallow. 

More than a dozen times did I find Lewey on the beach, all alone, smok- 
ing his short black pipe, and looking toward the ocean, as though watching 
for the old ship, hoping that something had happened to her; and thus 
cause her return for repairs. But the French lad, as soon as he saw that I 
noted his dejection, would brighten up, and let a smile pass over his hand- 
some face, as though he were the happiest boy in the country, and cared 
nothing for home or friends. He would fling at me a gay jeu d’esprit, or 
witty saying, and ask me what I thought Engracia or Anita might do when 
they saw us at their home, with our pockets full of dollars, and love and ad- 
mmiration in our hearts. But 1 knew that Lewey suffered in his mind as 
well as myself, only he concealed his emotions better than I could, and was 
not so faint-hearted under adverse circumstances. He strove to cheer me 
when he needed words of encouragement himself, poor fellow and I have 
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no doubt but that his pillow was wet with tears as often as my own, only 
he was too manly to confess his weakness, or make me a confidant of 
his anxiety. 

One forenoon, about a week after th: Admittance had sailed for home, 
and when we had exhausted the resources of the hide-houses, by borrowing 
all the books, and reading them, tu be found on the beach, time hung 
heavily on our hands, as we did not want to start on our long journey by 
land for Ranche Refugio, on account of the severe rains at that season of 
the year, rendering travel extremely unpleasant, Lewey and I sat down to 
breakfast, in company with Scotch Jack and a kanaka, the others having 
been discharged when the ship sailed, as there was no work for them, only 
about one thousand hides being in the house, and two men could cure 
them in time for shipment, during the spells of sunshine, which did come 
once in a while in the wet season. 

“ Boys,” said Jack, as he helped himself to a bountiful supply of beef- 
steak, and then to a pot of coffee, “ what plans have you made for the fu- 
ture? You don’t mean to remain anchored in this bloody hole all your 
lives, do you? ” 7 

“ Are you tired of our company, Jack?” and, with a faint suspicion that 
such might be the case, I asked the question a little eagerly. 

“ No, boys,” was the ready answer. “I don’t tire of good company so 
easily. Besides, the old man left orders to keep you just as long as you de- 
sired to remain. But you had some object in leaving the ship, and I wants 
to know what it is.” 

“ We mean to get married, and settle down on a ranche,” I answered, and 
then a sniff of deep contempt passed over the weather-beaten, rugged face 
of the old salt, and he uttered a strong expletive, and said, — 

“ Well, of all the young greenhorns and fools that I ever seed, you is the 
wusser !” 

“Vy?” asked Lewey, as he filled his pipe, preparatory for a smoke, and 
glanced at my face, to see how the announcement affected me. 

“*Cos, how does you think your people would like it if you married a 
bloody greaser?” and the master of the hide-house uttered a deep sniff of 
disgust as he looked at us and a half-caste Indian woman, who was wander- 
ing along the beach, seeking to attract the notice of some kanakas who 
were at work on hides in the premises adjoining our own. “ They is all 
alike,” Jack continued, when he noticed that the female had retraced her 
steps toward the town, followed by the hooting yeils of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands. “ Would I marry a greaser?” he asked, quite severely. 

As we did not know we remained discreetly silent. 

“ Look at me,” Jack said. “I’m an old, battered sailor-man, but there ’s 
Scotch blood in my veins, and a true son of old Scotland never disgraces 
his name.” 

Considering that Jack got drunk as often as he had a chance, we thought 
this boasting a little premature, although the man was as honest a person 
as there was in California at the time. 

“Look at my face,” the old sailor said, “and tell me what for should I 
want a wife?” 

It was a hard-looking face, all seamed and blackened by exposure to hot 
suns and heavy gales, and we did not imagine for a moment that a woman 
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would be likely to fall in love with it, unless there was wealth to back it, and 
Jack was not rich in worldly goods, as he was dependent upon his fifteen 
dollars per month for support, and a shot in the locker for old age. 

“No,” the sailor continued, as soon as he had got his pipe well under 
way, “a man is best off withouta wife, for what could I do with one if I 
was disposed to marry? Take my advice, and keep single, like me, and 
when you come to my years and wisdom, splice a white woman, and one of 
your kind, and see to it that she has a little property to fall back upon, 
when you takes a short vige for the sake of peace and quietness, which you 
can’t always have athome if you is married. But no greaser for me, boys, 
and none for you, if my advice is followed.” 

“But ve loves de girls,” pleaded Lewey. “ Dey is sich nice ones, and 
dey loves us so much dat dey vould die for us if ve vanted dem to.” 

“ Bah!” was the contemptuous expression. “ Don’t you believes yerself. 
They all say that, and then sell you out at the first chance they gets. 
Think of your friends, and of your future, and let the women alone, if you 
knows what is good for yerself.” 

This was kind advice, and worthy of a man of better position than 
Scotch Jack, and we should have done well to have heeded it, but boys in 
love never think that their advisers and elders know anything, so of course 
we did not change our opinion on the subject that was nearest our hearts. 

“If I supposed for a moment that you lads was goin’ to make fools of 
yerselves, blank me if I would n’t clap you in irons, and keep you on bread 
and water till I ’d starved the norsense all out of you, that ’s what I ’d do.” 

We laughed at the words, for Jack did not possess the power to carry his 
threat into execution, as there were no irons on the beach, and I doubt if 
there were handcutfs at San Diego, as lashings of rawhide were employed 
to bind refractory Indians, or thieving Mexicans of the lower class, if one . 
should be arrested accidentally, and held for trial. 

As Jack uttered the last ominous words, our dog, the lively little fellow 
we had bought and trained a year or two before, and kept on board the Ad- 
mittance until we were removed to the shore, with pretended symptoms of 
the smallpox, uttered several ominous growls, got up from under the table, 
and walked toward the door, sniffing and barking. 

“ Some greaser is near the house,” said the Scotchman. “You can al- 
ways tell by Jack’s moveme:ts. He do so hate a Mexican; one of the 
thieving class.” 

Our dog Jack, ever since the noted fight with the vaquero’s mastiff, had a 
great antipathy to the poorer class of Mexicans, and never allowed one to 
venture near the hide-house until he had uttered a protest. 

As we drew back from the table, for the purpose of going to the door, and 
seeing who approached our premises, a tall, lank, swarthy Mexican, with 
scrape around his shoulders, and broad-brimmed sombrero on his head, 
covering a shock of thick black hair that had never known brush or comb, 
darkened the entrance of our house, and stood fcr a moment at the thresh- 
hold, gazing at us and the dog, as though he did not know which was the 
most «angerous, for Jack was sniffing at his heels, and had not quite made 
up his mind from what part cf the greaser’s body he should take a mouthful, 
and the Mexican seemed disposed to kick the dog, or else assail him with 
the long knife that he carried in a sheath in his leggings. 
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their names, 


“Come and have a drop of coffee,” I said, for the fellow did not move 
from his position, but still stood near the door, smiling, and rubbing his 


hands. 


“Ah, senor, a thousand thanks for your kind offer,” the Mexican re- 
plied. “In your invitation I see the generous hospitality of los Ameri- 
canos. They never refuse a hungry man a bite or a drink.” 

He, moved toward the table, and the dog growled ominously, as though 
to warn us that there was danger in the smiling, sneaking scoundrel who 
was about to partake of our breakfast. 

“ Will the dog bite, senors?” the fellow asked, drawing back a little 
from the vicinity of Jack’s teeth. 

“Not unless he is told to doso,” I said. “Be quiet, Jack. The Mexi- 
can is our guést.” 

Even this did not seem toassure Jack that all was right, for he walked 
across the room, still growling, and showing his teeth, laid down in a cor- 


“Come here, Jack,” I said in a stern tone, and the little bull-dog obeyed, 
but did so reluctantly, and, while retreating to his yuarters, under the table, 
uttered indignant protests, in the shape of savage growls. 

“ Buenos dias, caballeros,” the new-comer sail, doffing his heavy hat, 
with a stately grace that even the poorest Mexican beggar can assume, 
when it suits his purpose to be polite and courteous to those whom he 
meets, even if he hates them with an undying hatred, and the fellow who 
stood at the door had occasion to dislike Lewey and myself, as we afterward 
discovered, to our sorrow. 

“Buenos dias, senor,” Lewey responded, in a careless manner. “ Be 
pleased to enter, and take a seat.” 

The Mexican did not respond to the invitation {»r some reason, but stood 
in the doorway, and looked at Lewey and myself as though he was endeav- 
oring to recall our faces to his mind, 

“You do not remember me,” the Mexican said, ina pleasant tone. “I 
have met you two young caballeros quite often in San Francisco. Do you 
know me, senors ?” 

Yes, we recollected him quite well, now that he spoke, and smiled on us 
in such a friendly manner. 
of three brothers, and greater scoundrels, and more cruel, Llood-thirsty 
monsters never existed in the country, previous to its annexation. They 
were named respectively Antonio, Carlos, and Edwardo, and were ugly and 
treacherous in the order mentioned, the first being the eldest, and considered 
the leader of the gang. --They would steal and murder all who were thrown 
in their way, unless the intended victim was well armed, and then they 
were too crafty to make an open attack. 

“ We remember you,” said Lewéy, speaking in Spanish. “ You are Don 
Antonio Sanchos,” giving the fellow his full title as a compliment, knowing 
it would please him. 

The Mexican bowed, and a smile passed over his dark, hairy face, as he 
liked the designation of don, — to which he was not entitled, — the same as 
some people like to be called “honorable,” or “ general,” in this part of 
the world, under the impression that no one will discover the deception, 
and that they will be elevated in a social scale by the aid of a handle to 


It was Antonio Sanmchos, of Yerba Buena, one 
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ner, and watched the greaser with his fierce, wicked-looking eyes, as 
though longing for an encouraging word, so that he could spring, and bite 
one whom he considered an enemy to us and our surroundings. 

“ Thanks, caballeros,” Don Sanchos said, as he raised a pot of coffee to 
his lips. “I’m glad to meet my American friends once more. It isa 
great pleasure, } assure you.” 

“I’m no American,” Lewey cried, in his usual thoughtless manner. 
“1 ’ma Frenchman, and would not change my flag for all the nations of the 
world. Wherever you see fun and frolic, there you wiil find one of my 
countrymen. Where the fight is the thickest, there you will meet my peo- 
ple leading the van. Yes, J ’m French, and next to the belle nation comes 
the Americano.” 

Luckily Scotch Jack did not understand half a dozen words that Lewey 
uttered, as he was speaking in Spanish, so there was no occasion for a 
quarrel, as the old sailor, although he had sailed for years in the American 
merchant marine, was a little tenacious on the subject of Scottish rights, 
and great deeds, as he had reason to be from the records of his country. 

“This caballero is also French?” asked the Mexican, pointing to me, 
‘and smiling, as he sipped his coffee. 

“No,” said Lewey, “he boasts of being a full-blooded American, and 
thinks that his people can lick all the world with one hand tied, and a foot 
thrown out of gear. He is Yankee all over, as any one can see; but heis 
good enough for a Frenchman though.” 

“ Ah, yes, he one nice Americano,” and the greaser looked for a mo- 
ment as though he did not like me, and then set his pot of hot coffee on 
the table, and slowly rubbed his right hand over his left, where a livid scar 
was to be seen, an inch and a half long. 

I knew that scar, and how he had received it, and the sight made me feel 
2 little uncomfortable for a moment, as I thought of all the circumstances of 
the past, and why the fellow had been injured. Then I looked up, and 
saw that Lewey’s eyes had followed my own, and we exchanged glances 
that were full of significant meaning, and once more we began to think that 
we had made a deep mistake in remaining in California instead of going 
home on the Admittance. 

The greaser noted the expression that was on both of our faces, and I 
thought I detected a flash of his sinister eyes that did not speak of good 
intentions, but he betrayed no further irritation, even if he did continue to 
rub the scar that showed so vividly on his dark, dirty hand. 

There was something fascinating in the Mexican’s movements, and I sat 
and looked at him and the old wound, and recalled all the circumstances of 
how it was given, nearly a year before. 

We were at Yerba Buena. and one day Antonio Sanchos had been on 
board the ship to do a little trading, or stealing, just as the occasion served. 
He did not buy much, and when we set him on shore, in company with 
three ladies, he had crowded one of them so much, in arude and vulgar 
manner, in the stern-sheets of the boat, that she complained to me about 
the incivility of the grcaser. I asked him to give the ladies more room, 
and to take a seat on a vacant thwart, but, instead of doing so, consigned 
me and the. women toa pl ce much warmer than San Diego in the sum- 
mer-time. As I knew the greaser was cowardly at heart, and more coward- 
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ly than ever on the water, for fear that he would get wet. I dropped the 
yoke-lines, by which I was steering the boat, told the boys to stop rowing, 
caught the fellow by the long hair of his head, gave him a sudden jerk, 
and threw him under a thwart, and then Lewey put his foot on the man’s 
neck, and held him captive until we beached the boat, when the ladies 
landed, and thanked me for the protection which I had granted them. 

The Mexican did not dare vent his spite on the women, as they were 
members of influential families, with fathers and husbinds, brothers and 
cousins, who would have revenged a premeditated insult with instant death, 
or have set a hundred wild Indians on the whole race of Sanchos, and ex- 
terminated them from the face of the earth, consequently Antonio, as soon 
as Lewey removed his foot from the prostrate neck, sprang to his feet, 
drew a long knife from his legging, and made a lunge at the French lad 
that would have ended his adventurous career then and there, and the 
Gaulic nation might have lost a good and brave admiral, who is uow serv- 
ing his country with honor, in great hopes of sometime making it as 
grand and warlike as before the disasters in front of the German hosts. 
At this time I happened to have the boat-hook in my hand, for the purpose 
of pushing the boat further on the beach, and, as I saw the greaser’s 
threatened move, struck at the weapon, and Lewey was saved. Then, as 
Sanchos stooped to pick up the knife, with deep curses on his lips, 1 saw 
that he meant more mischief, so just jabbed his hand with the point of the 
boat-hook, and the result was a yell, more imprecations, and a bad wound 
that caused him to carry his hand in a sling for many a day, and to forego 
all thoughts of killing any one on the beach. The wound had healed, but 
the scar remained, and so did the memory of the injury, as I could tell by 
the man’s face, for this was the first time I had seen him since the fracas. 
The incidents had almost passed from my mind, as I did not consider 
them cf sufficient consequence to remember, we had so many adventures 
while hide-droghing, and Lewey was constantly in hot water, on some ac- 
count or other. 

“ Do you know,” said Lewty, speaking in French, “I really believe this 
thief of the world recollects that punch of the boat-hook, which you gave 
him at San Francisco, at the time he cut at me with his knife, and you 
saved my life.” 

“ If such is the case, what brings him here? He seems friendly enough 
at the present time,” I answered. 

The greaser listened attentively, but he could not comprehend a word 
that we uttered, neither cid he know anything of the English tongue, but 
we feared he might. 

“This fellow is like a woman,” the irrepressible Lewey said. “He is 
smiling and rubbing his wound at the same time. No one does that but a 
female who desires revenge for some fancied injuries, and so abides her’ 
time before she is ready to show her claws, and scratch. Thom, we must 
watch this man, and be on our guard. He means mischief, I believe.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think he would come to us, when it might be just 
as easy to keep at a distance, and remain unknown? I think he has for- 
given and forgotten all about the jab of the boat-hook.” 

“ Don’t you believe it. A greaser’s memory is long, and his revenge is a 
family trait, born in the blood, and never eradicated until death. I have a 
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great mind to shoot the cur as he sits here at the table, and so end his ca- 
reer, and ensure our safety at the same time,” Lewey said. 

“ Bosh! don’t talk like a bravo. You are incapable of killing one of the - 
numerous geese that is flying over the bay, without shedding tears and de- . 
livering a funeral oration over the remains. You have not got down to a 
level with a murderer just yet, and talk to keep your tongue going.” 

Lewey smiled, as though he could not deny the charge, and then Scotch 
Jack and the kanaka left the room to look after some hides in the vats, as 


_they did not find the French or Spanish languages particularly pleasant, 


not being able to understand them. 

Sanchos, while we were conversing, looked from Lewey’s face to my 
own, as if to read our thoughts, as he could not comprehend our words. 
Then he quietly rubbed his old wound, as if to quicken his ideas and re- 
membrances of the past. 

“Is the master of the house an American?” asked Sanchos, as the old 
sailor disappeared. 

“No; he is a Scotchman, and a good fellow in the bargain,” I said. 

“ Bueno,” was the response. 

“ What is good?” asked the French lad, in an abrupt tone. 

“The man. The maestre de casa. Heisa Scotchman. We like the 
Scotch.” 

“ And the French?” asked Lewey. 

“Oh, we adore the French,” was the answer, in a sneering tone. 

“ And the Americanos?” I said. 

“ Ah, what friends we are! No one can adore the Yankees as the Mexi- 
cans do. They come here and trade, and marry our women, get rich, and 
lead such lazy lives. We envy them for their enterprise and desire to make 
money. Oh, yes, we all love the gringoes. They are so good.” 

Here he rubbed his scar, and smiled on us, but it was not a pleasant 
smile. 

“We think of marrying in a few weeks,” Lewey said, in a careless tone, 
as though it was an every day occurrence o@ our part. 

“May i ask the names of the fortunate senoritas?” demanded the Mexi- 
can, with a grin that did not become his dark, dirty face. 

“ Oh, yes. They are called Anita and Engracia, and reside at Ranche 
Refugio. We have been acquainted with them for many months,” said the 
impulsive and frank-spoken Lewev, who always made a confidant of every 
one about his love affairs. 

“ Anita and Engracia,” repeated the greaser, and once more rubbed his 
scar. “I shall remember those names for a long time, and hope to wish 
you joy on your bridal day. It will be very pleasant.” 

Here the dog uttered an ominous growl, and walked toward the Mexican, 
and sniffed at his feet, as though anxious for a bite of his flesh. 

“ You left the ship for the sake of the senoritas? ” demanded the greaser, 


- as soon as we had called off the brute. 


“ Oh, yes, we like California, the People, and the filles,” Lewey remarked. 
“ Especially the latter.” 

“ Then you have applied for acoA papers?” the greaser inquired, 
as he finished his coffee. 

“ What are matriculador papers ?” I asked, for I had never before heard 
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of such documents. In fact, matriculador was a new Spanish word, and we 
were anxious to learn its meaning. 

“ Matriculador,” responded the greaser, “means to register before the 
alealda of a town that you intend to take up your residence in the country, 
and in time become a citizen of California, after being naturalized, and tak- 
ing an oath of allegiance to Mexico. It is an important step toward secur- 
ing the protection and good will of the people.” 

“ Then it is necessary that we should be registered?” we asked, a little 
dismayed, for we had never before heard of the regulation, and there was 
no reason why we should, as it wasa matter that did not seem to concern 
us. We supposed that California was a free country, where one could 
come and go at pleasure, but we were mistaken. 

“ Certainly it is important,” the Mexican remarked, as he arose from the 
table. “But if you ship on board some American vessel there will be no 
occasion for papers. I suppose that you know your own minds, and what 
you intend to do.” ; 

“Certainly. We mean to marry, and purchase a ranche,” Lewey and I 
responded. 

“Ah, well, there is no hurry. Take your time about it. You have 
treated me so well that perhaps I may be able to help you in a way that is 
quite unexpected,” and then the Mexican smiled, and rubbed the livid scar 
on his right hand, and, to speak frankly, we did not like his grin, or the 
way in which he constantly irritated the old wound, inflicted when we little 
‘thought that the greaser would become involved in our insignificant 

fortunes. 

“ Muchos gracious,” we both exclaimed, and we thought the fellow was 
not as bad as we supposed him to be when we first met him at Yerba 
Buena. He spoke fairly enough. 

Sanchos grinned, and walked toward the door, followed by Lewey and 
myself, and Jack, the dog. The brute did not seem to lose any of his ani- 
mosity by the departure of the greaser, for he continued to growl, and show 
signs of a desire to fasten on one of the Mexican’s legs, and we had to 
speak sharply to induce the animal to keep at a distance. 

“A nice dog,” the Mexican said, but there was an evil look in his dark, 
flashing eyes as he uttered the words. “He is not like his masters, for he 
does not know a friend from an enemy. Well, adios. I must return to 
San Diego, as I have business there.” 

We thought it singular that a greaser should have business of any kind, 
except stealing cattle, but said nothing, as we did not care to detain him, 
being rather glad to get rid of the man for the time being. 

“ By the way,” asked Lewey, as the fellow was about to mount his horse, 
“when did you leave the bay of San Francisco?” 

“ Three weeks since,” was the reply, as the man swung his lithe form 
into the saddle, and headed his horse for the town. 

** Was there much news of importance?” we questioned. Not that w we 
thought there could be any of moment. 

“There are great events happening up North,” was the response. “An 
American named Fremont is on the Sacramento River, with a band of la- 
drones, and General Castro has left Monterey to drive him over the moun- 
tains to his wretched home, or kill all who oppose him.” 
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We laughed ‘at ‘the idea of Castro putting F remont and his Rocky. 

Mountain — to flight, and the Mexican seemed to resent it, for he 
said, — 

' “There is more news of an important nature. The United States has 
annexed Texas, and war has been declared between the two countries. 
There will be bloody battles and hot work before long.” 

“ And why did you leave San Francisco if fighting was to take place so 
soon?” .Lewey asked, in a sneering tone. 
~ “Tam the bearer of despatches, and the courier and agent of General 
Castro,” was the prompt answer. “I have left orders at every town on the 
coast, and am now on my way to San Diego.” 

“It is lucky we have you as a friend,” I said, “Without some one to 
speak for us, and protect us, we fear that we should never be able to estab- 
lish a ranche, and marry the girls we love.” 

“Yes,” grinned the greaser, as he gathered up his reins, “it is very lucky 
that we met at the bay some months ago, so that I can vouch for you as 
two bueno machachos, who would harm no one. Oh, yes, you are all right. 
Adios, senors,” and, striking the horse with his long, heavy spurs, he 
dashed over the road that led along the bay toward San Diego. . 

Lewey and I looked at each other’s faces when the greaser had disap- 
peared from sight. We did not see much to encourage either of us in our 
respective countenances. 

_ “ Well,” I said at length, “I wish that I was on board of the old Admite 
tance once more. We are in a confounded mess, and no mistake.” 

“So do I,” responded Lewey, “but ve is here on de beach, and no 
amount of vishin’ can put us on de ship. Ve must make de best of it. Ve 
vill be vhat you call neutral, and let de udders do de fightin’. Dat vill suit 
us better den hard knocks.” 

-“ But what-do you think of the greaser, Sanchos?” I asked. “Is hé 
honest? Does he mean what he says? Will he be a friend or enemy? ” 

_ “ Did you ebber know a half-caste Mexican to forget one injury?” de- 
manded the French lad, with a touch of scorn, which he made no effort to, 
conceal. “He rubs ’um hand to keep alive de thought of de punch you gib 
him vid de boat-hook. I no trust a greaser fudder den I can throw a tail by 
de bull.” ' 

, Lewey had rather mixed the familiar quotation, but I was too troubled in 
mind to set him right. War between the United States and Mexico might 
be a serious business for us, and unsettle all of our plans. To be sure, we 


could ship on board some vessel, and thus escape all serious trouble, but we 


did not want any more surf experiences, or to pull and haul ropes, furl sails, 
and brace yards. We had anticipated a more pleasant life, and could not 
imagine one that suited our ideas better than living with the girls we loved. 
There was no use to borrow trouble just at present, we thought, but re- 
solved to see Captain Fitch, our treasurer and guardian, and consult him at 
the first convenient opportunity; and abide by his advice. He was a man 
of influence in the country, and the Mexicans had great confidence in his 
judgment. Besides, they always borrowed his money when they were hard 
up, and. paid him, good interest for the same, and the principal when God 
was willing, and not before. 
« Jack,” we said, as we wandered town to the vats where the Scotchman 
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and the kanaka were stirring up some hides, “ that greaser says the United 
States and Mexico have gone to war.” 

“* What bloody fools,” was the response of the old sailor, as he stopped 
work to light his pipe, and listen to our communication. “ Well,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s pause, “may the best man win,” having an idea 
' that it was something after the fashion of a prize-fight, involving bottle- 
holders and a ring. 

“ But we fear the trowle will injure our prospects,” I suggested. 

“ No one is goin’ to injure you two chicks while you is on the beach, and 
under my protection,” responded the sturdy old Scotchman. “If the 
bloody greasers come foolin’ around here I ll blow ’em out of the water, 
now you jist believe me.” 

“ But dey von’t come by de vater,” remarked Lewey, who could not re- 
main serious for any length of time. 

“ Never you mind where they comes from, they "ll get their heads broke 
jist the same if they puts a hand on any old shipmate of mine, now I tells 
you.” 

“How could you defend us and the hide-house at the same time?” I 
asked. 

“ With the two old ship-muskets the skipper left me when he sailed. 
They is over my bunk, and lots of powder and shot stowed away in my 
chest. I could hold out agin a hundred greaserS for a week,” and Jack 
sucked away at his pipe in perfect contentment, and I have no doubt really 
believed what he uttered. 

He was about to renew his work when the current of his thoughts was 
changed by an enormous flock of wild geese that flew along the shore, and 
honked to each other, as they looked out for a place to alight and feed, on 
the shoals and muddy banks of the bay, and all along Spanish Bight. The 
tide was half ebb, and the ducks and other fowl were coming in from all di- 
rections to feast on the insects and fiddler-crabs that had been left by the 
receding waters. 

“ Tell you what itis, shipmates,” Jack said, “I have n’t had a goose or 
duck this season. [I feel a longing for something different from fresh meat. 

Come, you boys has nothin’ todo. Take the two old guns, and the skiff, 
and see if you can’t shoot a little game. The trip will do you good, and 
occupy your time. I don’t like to have boys mope. °T a’n’t a good sign. 
Now if you drank auguardiente we could go to town and have a mighty 
good spree, but there a’a’t no sense getting drunk all alone. Besides, the 
old man told me to set you a good example, and I s’pose I must.” 

“ Do you think there is any danger of the guns bursting?” I asked, for 
I had had some experience with the weapons up North. 

“ Not if you is careful, and don’t put in too much of a load. Good Lord, 
any one can kill geese and ducks here in the bay. They is never hunted, 
and you can get close on ’’em. Come, go along with you, and be back by 
“supper-time. I’ve got my work to do, and don’t want to stand here spin- 
nin’ yarns all day, and that kanaka settin’ on the sand, and never carin’ if I 
“don’tturn him too. Be careful, and not shoot each other, and bring back 
“some geese and ducks.” 

As we needed a little recreation, to keep our thoughts from dwelling on 
the possibilities of the future, we jumped at the proposal to go after ducks 
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and geese. We hunted up the old muskets, — flint-locks and enormous 
bores, heavy and clumsy, — cleaned them from rust and dirt, took enough 
powder and shot for a dozen or twenty discharges, whistled for Jack, the 
dog, entered the small skiff that belonged to our hide-house, pushed off, 
and drifted over to Spanish Bight, where the shore was alive with fowl. 

There was no need of approaching them with caution, for they merely 
looked up from feeding, honked a few times, and then paid us no further 
attention. 

Lewey, who was inclined to be a little selfish when sport was on the tapis, 
thought that I had better scull the boat toward the geese and ducks, and 
let him do the shooting, as he claimed that he was the better marksman. I 
had no particular objection, although I cautioned the French lad against 
loading the gun with too heavy a charge, but he sniffed at me for the ad- 
vice, and intimated that he had handled fire-arms before I was born, which 
was not true, and he knew it, as he was only eighteen months older than 
mysel‘, but much more experienced in the affairs of the world. 

“You vill seed me knock ’em ober,” Lewey remarked, as he loaded up, 
and was not over-particular how much powder and shot he putin. “I vas 
alvays a great gunner in mine own country. Ah, many is de sparrow vot I 
has killed, and made in de nice pie.” 

Right before us was a mob of black brant, a bird that must be rather 
scarce at this time on the shores of San Diego bay, as the flesh is so good 
that the hunters of modern days would not give it much rest, but in 1846 
there‘were thousands to be seen at every low tide, unsuspicious of guns and 
death-traps, killed only by the Indians when they were hungry, and could 
get nothing better to eat than game. Beside the brant there were white 
geese, curlews, waders, willets, dowitchers, and snipe, a variety that would, 
at the present time, make an Eastern sportsman crazy with delight at the 
prospect before him. 

We were within ten fathoms of the fowl when the brant and geese looked 
up, suspending their feeding operations for the purpose of inspecting us 
and seeing what we were like, and desired. 

“Now, Lewey,” I whispered, “give it to them, There is a good 
chance.” 

The lad steadied his elbow on one of the thwarts, knelt down on his right 
knee, turned a little pale, and uttered a short prayer to his patron saint, as 
he thought of the danger he was wilfully incurring. I never knew the 
name of his patron saint, and should not have supposed that he had one, if 
he had n’t stated that such was the fact more than a dozen times during 
his adventures.in company with myself. Of course I had to believe him, 
as he appeared to be sincere in his assertion that he was religious. 

“Why don’t you fire?” 1 asked, holding the boat in place with one 
hand, and the lively little Jack with the other, for the dog seemed possessed 
with the idea that the expedition was gotten up on his own account, and 
that he was privileged to make as much noise as he pleased, jump over- 
Doard, swim to the game, and attack it single-handed. 

“ My dear ami,” said the French lad, removing the gun from his shoul- 
der, and looking at me, as though doubtful how the confession would be re- 
ceived, “1 is afraid of dis old musket. You fires him if you vill. 1 is just 
and ginerous.” 
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“ Give me the gun,” I cried, in a firm tone. “1 will show you how to kill 
game.” 

This boasting irritated my friend, for he said, — 

“Niver. I takes de risk all on mineself. I can shoot’em as well as you. 
Now seed me.” 

Once again he raised the musket, took a good aim at the unsuspecting 
game, shut both eyes, and then there was a roar, a flash, and a sheet of 
flame issued from the old musket, and the next moment Lewey was lying 
under one of the thwarts, and the gun went overboard, in two feet of water. 

There was a flutter among the geese and fowl, feathers flew in all di- 
rections, and a dozen dead and wounded brant and ducks were lying on the 
sand and mud, while the uninjured, with cackles and honks of astonishment, 
flew to other feeding grounds, where they could fill up undisturbed. 

Jack, with loud barks of astonishment and delight, bounded out of the 
boat into the water, and made for the shore, to finish the work of destruction, 
biting the fluttering ducks, and fighting the hissing geese as if fearful that 
he would not do his share unless an immense amount of activity was dis- 
played on his part. 


I dropped the oar, by which I was sculling the skiff, and went to the aid 
of my friend. 


“ Lewey,” I said, as I pulled him out from under the thwart, “are you 
dead, or only injured?” 

“I is not dead,” was the answer, “ but I is most killed vid my shoulder. 
Did you seed how I hits °em? Ah, vot one could beat dat shot? I slays 


dousands of ’em.” 

He sat up, rubbed his head, and looked around in a dazed sort of way, as 
if not realizing where he was, or what had knocked him over. 

I feared that he had dislocated his shoulder-blade, but, as he could move 
his arm quite freely, knew that he would soon be all right, although he 
might suffer from a bad bruise for a day or two. 

“De next time you fires him yournself,” the French boy said. “I has 
killed mine share for one day. Ah, vot a shot vos dat, and how much it re- 
minds me of dear old France.” 

“ Do all the guns in France kick liké this?” I asked. 

“ Ah, by gar, much vusser! Dese guns is nothin’ like mine country’s,” 
and, if such was the case, I mentally pitied the hunters and sportsmen of 
la belle nation. But I think he was boasting, or lying. 

Finding that the boy’s injuries were not so serious as I supposed, we 
paddled the skiff back to the place where the old musket was quietly repos- 
ing on the bottom of the bay, managed to secure it, and then landed on the 
beach, where Jack was impatiently awaiting us, all the wounded ducks and 
brant killed, and piled up in a heap, awaiting inspection and approval. 

There were seven brant, two gray geese, six ducks, and three snipe. Not 
a bad shot, but then the old musket was overcharged, and scattered fearful- 
ly at long range. 

Lewey was delighted at his success, and declared that no one could excel 
him as a marksman, and I have no doubt but that his gunning experience 
still furnishes him a fruitful theme for conversation when he has company 
at his dinners on shore and sea. How his listeners must quietly wink at 
each other, as he talks, and wonder that a man should always manage to 
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lie when talking about hunting and fishing. The last time I saw my friend 
he appealed to me to corroberate his statement, and, when I did so, nc ted 
certain, expressions on the faces of those present that showed how polite’ 
the gentlemen were, for, although they did not doubt our words, it was eyi- 
dent they had never seen wild fowl as plentiful as we had on the shores of. 

San Diego bay, near Ballast Point, Point Loma, and Spanish Bight. 

We gathered up the spoil, and once more paddled around the bay, in. 
search of game. We saw large numbers of geese and ducks near Ballast 
Point, and headed fur them, the boat moving alo»g quietly so as not to dis-- 
turb the fowl. This time Lewey thought that J] should have a shot, and, al- 
though I was not enthusiastic, after his experience, I did not show the 
white feather, for fear of exciting his ridicule. But I loaded the gun witha 
small quantity of powder and shot, and hoped for the best. 

When we were in shoal water, and within ten fathoms of the game, the 
ducks and geese raised their heads and looked at us, but did not offer to 
move from their feeding grounds. ; 

“ Now you gib ’em fits,” whispered Lewey, and just then Jack, who 
thought that it was a command for him to show his usefulness, jumped out 
of the boat, and made for the shore. 

The ducks and geese were alarmed at the plunge, took to their wings 
with noisy honks and quackings, and, just as they arose, 1 aimed at the 
thickest flock, my gun went off, and down tumbled a dozen geese, brant, 
and ducks, some killed outright, and others with broken wings and legs 

“Vell done! I could n’t mineself have improved on dat! I vould n’t hab 
believed dat you could do so vell!” shouted Lewey, who wanted to give me 
as much praise as he could, consistent with his own ideas of what was just 
and proper, and not detract from his accidental yet lucky shot, of which he 
was so proud, 

. I did feel a little elated, and appreciated my friend's praise, and, when we: 
landed, and gather:d up the spoils, by the exertions of Jack, who did not 
allow a single bird to escape, we found that we had enough game for one 
day, and it seemed wicked to slaughter wild fowl unless we could make use 
of them. We began to like the sport, and: agreed to do a little gunning 
every week. 

' We now turned our attention to crawfish, secured a dozen or more, and, 
while we were searching for them sang the rocks, Levey gave a yell, and 
shouted, — 


“ Oh, by gar! do come here, and see de valkin’ snuffbox! Ah, now ve 
shall hab de fun!” 

I ran to where he was, on a piece of sandy beach, and found the boy 
jumping up and down, dancing around a hundred-pound turtle, and scream- 
ing in French and broken English as though he had found a prize of a thou- 
sand dollars, and did not know ‘how he should spend it. 

“ See de old valkin’ snuffbox! I finds him all by mineself! Oh, de nice 
soup he vill make! Ah, vould you?” as the turtle showed a disposition to 
seek the water, and then Lewey showered down stones on the polmels 
protruding head. 

“We must turn it over on its back,” I said, and the impulsive haves 
rushed forward to accomplish the job, but, as he approached, the turtle 
commenced using its flippers, and threw clouds of sand and gravel in the 
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air, striking the face of the boy, and for a moment blinding him, so that he 
had to cover his eyes to save them from the fury of the storm. > 

I ran ahead of the turtle, and, when the sand cloud was less dense, turned » 
the prize on its back, and thus had it secure, and at our mercy. 


OUR DOG JACK AND THE TURTLE. 


.'” Nebber seed anyding like dat afore,” Lewey remarked, as he brushed: 


the. gravel-stones from his eyes and hair. “He fight all behind like de: 
sting-ray. But now ve has him, and de good soup at de same time. Ah, 


vot fortunate boys ve is: Ve alvays comes on our feet ven dere is much. 
danger.” 
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‘That was all true, but how were we to get the turtle in the boat, and es- 
cape some serious bites from the ponderous jaws, that seemed powerful 
enough to crush a piece of iron? We could not cut off its head, for, when- 
ever we made the attempt, it would drawit in beneath the shell. After all 
other expedients had failed we obtained some spun-yarn from the boat, made 
a slip-noose, dropped it over the turtle’s neck, and, with the aid of an oar, 
prepared to carry the prize to the skiff. It was n’t pleasant for the turtle, 
and neither would it have been agreeable to us had the powerful jaws 
closed on one of our limbs. 

Jack wanted to take a hand in the entertainment, and once or twice 
sniffed around the turtle as though wondering if there was any fight in it, 
for he had never seen such an animal before, and seemed inclined to the 
opinion that he could lick it in a fair combat, and, when he turned to ask 
our advice on the matter, allowed his tail to get within’ biting distance of 
the prize. There was a snap, a yell, and the most surprised dog in the bay 
of San Diego. With a shrill “ Ki-yi!” Jack turned to run, but he could not 
draw a load of a hundred pounds, so pawed sand and gravel until the air 
was full of small particles of dirt, resembling the shower which the turtle 
had thrown at Lewey. 

“Did you ebber seed sich a fool in all your born days?” asked the 
French lad. “Vot de debil vill ve do now? Cut de dog’s tail off, or de 
head of de turtle? By gar! dis beats eberyding dat I has seen in my long 
and eventful life.” 

But, while Lewey was talking, the dog was suffering, and yelping like a 
wild Indian making an attack on a defenceless party of emigrants. We out 
with our claspkrives, and hacked away at the turtle’s neck, but for a long 
while did not seem to make any impression, or cause the jaws to let go 
their terrible grip. But blood commenced to flow, and our stabs grew 
fiercer as we thought of Jack’s sufferings. At last the jaws were relaxed, 
the tail was free, and then if that plucky little bulldog did n’t turn around, 
and make a grab at one of his enemy’s flippers, and bite as though to be 
avenged for what he had suffered. It was a long time before we could get 
the brute to relax his hold, for he was as tenacious as his antagonist when 
he fastened his grip on an opponent. 

Jack’s tail was lacerated a little, but it soon got well, as we put some 
warm tar on it, thus protecting the wound from the flies and fleas which 
were very abundant on the beach, and at the hide-house. 

We rowed back to our quarters, or, rather, drifted, for the tide was flood, 
and, when we struck the beach, Scotch Jack and the kanaka came down to 
meet us, and see what luck we had had. Their amazement and commenda- 
tions were great when they saw the result of our forenoon’s work. The tur- 
tle they were a little suspicious of, and Jack said that it was no good for hu- 
mans to eat, but, after Lewey had eulogized the beautiful soup that it would 
produce, although he frankly acknowledged that he did not know how to 
make it, the old sailor said that we had better land the turtle, and stow it 
away in the hide-house until such time as he could study up on the subject, 
and see how it would be proper to prepare the soup. 

The game found welcome customers among the people on the beach, but 
after we had supplied all who wanted a goose or duck, found that we had 
half a dozen brant and geese left for our own consumption. 
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But the Scotchman mourned for the wet, rusty musket, and refused to be 
comforted until we had taken the gun all to pieces, and oiled it in a 
thorough manner. Then he was satisfied, and said that we could go gun- 
ning again the next morning, or as often as we wished, but we never had 
another day’s sport on the shores of the bay of San Diego, having 
other and more important business to attend to. We often thought of 
Jack, the hide-house, and the ducks and geese of Spanish Bight, and I 
sometimes wonder, of late years, if sportsmen of Southern California take 
the trouble to indulge in hunting, and for a time forget the cares of busi- 
ness life. For those fond of the gun and rod there never was a place like 
San Diego, and its vicinity, many years ago. Then no skill or tact was re- 
quired to fill a boat with fish or fowl in a short time. 

We took a swim, dined, had the usual afternoon’s siesta, and roused up, 
lighted our pipes, and wondered what we should do for an evening’s enter- 
tainment, as new books were very scarce, when who should enter the hide- 
house but our friend and guardian, Captain Fitch, of San Diego. 

“ Well, lads,” he asked, ‘‘are you all right? No more smallpox, hey? 
Symptoms all gone? Did you playa prank on Peterson, or, honest and 
true, were you ill?” 

“ We were very sick,” stammered I, and Lewey re-echoed my words with 
a deep sigh, as though he felt that he had met with a hard line of luck in 
being left on shore. 

“ All right then. I ’ll allow you were sick. Now, what do you mean to 
do with yourselves? You don’t intend to stay here, do you?” 

“No, sir. We think of buying a ranche, and getting married,” I made 
bold to answer, knowing that the ice had got to be broken at some time, 
and the quicker the better. 

“What?” howled the old gentleman, in a regular quarter<ieck tone of 
voice, and he jumped from his chair, and came toward us, as though about 
to lay hands on our sacred persons. 

“Ve is in love vid two booful young ladies,” Lewey said, thinking to 
smooth the matter over in a speedy manner. 

“In fiddlestick!” the captain cried. “ Look ahere, if you go to make 
fools of yourselves, by the Lord Harry I ‘ll spank both of you until your 
noses bleed. I never heard of such ridiculous foolishness in all my life. 
Good Lord, how I wish that I could get word to Peterson. Would n’t he 
take the nonsense out of you with a rope’s-end.” 

“ Can’t a man get married in this country if he is in love? ” I asked. 

“A man, yes. A boy,no. Don’t talk tome. I'll clap you both in irons 
if you say another word,” and then, as he paced the room in which the con- 
versation was held, suddenly stopped, and asked, “ Who are the females? 
Black or white? Where do they live? Lord! don’t I wish Peterson was 
here. How he would pound you if such a proposition was broached to him. 
I’m too easy, too good-natured with boys. Why the devil don’t on tell 
me what the girls are like?” 

“ Dey is booful,” said Lewey, with a smack of his lips. | 

“Bah! I never heard of such nonsense,” was the fierce rejoinder. 
“ White or black ?” 

“ A little dark, — off-colored;” I ventured to remack. 

“ Greasers! by the Lord Harry,” was the ciaiainjuaieiniitninbaaee 
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“To think that boys who have been well brought up, and have a little eda- 
cation, should lower their record by taking half-caste girls for wives. I . 
never heard of such greenness.” 

“A yvoman is a voman, no matter vot is de color ob de face,” remarked 
Lewey. 

“I know better,” cried the frank captain. ‘“ A greaser woman is no mate . 
for a nice white man. Do you stop to think what you are doing? Do you 
consider for a moment what a dark-colored Mexican mother-in-law 
is like?” 

“She vould help keep de house in order, and vip all de shildrens,” 
the frank-spoken Lewey said, with a far-away look in his eyes, as though - 
his thoughts were of the future, and he could picture an elderly lady boss- 
ing the infants, and making life pleasant for the husband. 

-“You don’t know what you are talking about,” snarled Captain Fitch. 
“She would scold your heads off, she would yarn you blind in less than a. 
month, and giveall no peace unless you went to confession once a week.” 

“You seem to know something of California married life,” I suggested, 
and, at the words, the captain turned on me to see if there was any hidden . 
meaning in my words, but, seeing that I was not inclined to be sarcastic, . 
for his matrimonial existence was said to be a rant happy one, he only an- 
swered, — 

“ T know what I know, and you don’t. But let us drop the subject, for I. 
have miore important duties to attend to. There is a rumor in town that 
war has been declared between Mexico and the United States. At any. 
rate the latter country has annexed Texas, and, if there is no war now, 
there soon will be. This will make the positions of unnaturalized citizens 
in California a little precarious, for the greasers may be terribly excited 
against the gringoes, and perhaps resort to acts of violence which we can- 
not prevent, do the best we can to shield our countrymen, I have some 
power in this part of the State, and willdo what I can for you, providing: 
you give up this idea of marrying, settle oa a ranche, and raise cattle, in- 
stead of children. But, to doall.this you must take out a matriculador, and : 
then declare your intention of becoming a naturalized citizen. I hold four 
hundred dollars of your money, left in trust by Captain Peterson, and with . 
that you can do much in the way of a start. Will you think of what I have. 
said, and let me know your decision in the course of a few days?” 

“ Yes, sir, but our minds are all made up on the subject of getting mar-: 
ried. . We have pledged our words, and they should be sacred,” I —_ “a 
Lewey nodded an acquiescence of my sentiments. 

“ My boys,” the captain remarked, in a low tone, “ there is nothing sine 
here in California, when one’s interest runs counter to his anticipations. 
You be guided by me, and all will come out right, and I may see you rich 
and prosperous rancheros before many years. But keep away from the. 
girls, and by and by, when the proper time comes along, I ’ll see if I can’t 
find you two decent young women as companions for life. Leave all to. 
me, and don’t be blanked fools.” 

- We did not desire to argue the point any more, and so held our atagute, 
but perhaps it would have been as well if we had taken his advice, for. he 
meant well by us, and really desired to better our fortunes, and the course 
he pointed out was the proper‘one to take: But we were infatuated, and, 
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when such is the case, reason and prudence are thrown aside by beardless 
boys. 

We told the captain of our gunning expedition, the capture of the turtle, 
and killing of the geese and ducks, and the old gentleman rubbed his hands, 
as he said, — 

“I’m going to have some swell Mexicans at my house tomorrow even- 
ing, and I will give them a bit of supper, and a little entertainment. 1 ll 
buy the turtle and some of the game. They are just what I want. How 
much shall I pay you for all? Say two geese, a pair of brant, and the 
turtle.” 

We assured the captain that he was welcome to all he wanted, and that 
we could not think of taking a medio from him. , 
“ Nonsense! I don’t want your property without paying for it.. Here ’s 
five dollars. Is that enough?” and the captain threw on the table five 
Mexican dollars, and refused to return them to his pocket, even after we 
had disclaimed all intention of selling the products of our excursion on the 

shores of the bay. 

“Tt is all right, boys,” the captain said, in a cheery tone. “I'll send a 
peon and cart down tonight, after I return home, for the turtle and geese, 
and tomorrow night they shall grace my table.” Then he hesitated a mo- 
ment, as though there was something on his mind, and finally said, “ By the 
way, Peterson told me that you two lads once gave an entertainment before 
some of the best people of Monterey, and that there were lots of fun con-. 
nected with it. I have forgotten now just what it was, but would you like 
to oblige me by repeating it at my house tomorrow evening? Of course I 
can’t ask you to sit down with my guests, for they are as proud as Lucifer, 
and might not like it, but I will give you a good supper, a fair bed, a bottle 
of wine, and a dollar each for your trouble.” 

_ “If you will withdraw the offer of money, and let us volunteer our ser- 
vices, we should be pleased to oblige you,” and Lewey nodded an acquies- 
cence, and smiled, as he thought of the exhibition at. Monterey, the firey 
serpent, the yells of the old women, squeals of the young girls, and the 
hoarse blanks of the aged caballeros. 

“ Well, just as you please. I won’t offer you money, but you shan’t lose 
by it if you will come, and amuse my guests. They never saw any sleight- 
of-hand, and it will surprise them. I ’ll send. some horses down to the 
hide-house at dark, and you can ride up to town, and remain all night.” 

“Yes, but what ’s to become of me?” Scotch Jack asked, having en- 
tered the room, and heard the last part of the conversation. “It’s blanked 
lonesome nights without the boys. I ’ve got used to their company, and 
don’t want them to, bunk outside of the house. Can’t I come up and look 
on, and see the fun?” 

Captain Fitch hesitated for a moment, and then said, — 

“ Where can I stow you, Jack?” 

“Oh, just where you pleases, sir. I a’n’t quarter-deck company, I 
know. Put meon the forecastle, and let me tend the head sheets, and I ‘ll 
be all right.” 

“A gentleman’s parlor is not like a ship’s deck, Jack,” the captain re-’ 
marked. 

_“1 know all that, sir, but I’mone of the kind what can do duty any- 
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where. I can help the cook, pass the grub, or turn my hand to anything,” 
Jack said. 


“Even to drinking more than your share of aguardiente, Jack ?” the cap- 
tain hinted, in a bantering tone. 

“ Well, sir, I never yet had my full share, and don’t think that I ever 
shall. But, all the same, I ’d like to see the lads give their great 
exhibition.” 

“ Will you promise to keep sober, Jack?” demanded Captain Fitch, and. 
now he was speaking seriously, for the Scotchman was a terror when he 
got full of native rum, and willing to fight half a dozen greasers at the 
same time, or any one who defied him. 

“ Lord, sir, a judge could n’t keep more sober than me, when I gives my 
word for it. I ‘ll only drink when you axes me to, and I hope it will be as 
often as you thinks is all right and proper. Say about one tot to each bell 
all the evening. That won't be much, sir, for an able seaman, what knows 
his duty, alow and aloft, on land and water.” 

As Jack could be relied on, when he pledged his word, the captain 
smiled, and said that he might come, but he must keep in the background, 
and pretend to be one of the mass of helpers, for the grandees who were to 
partake of his hospitality would not ‘tolerate a sailorman in their company, 
unless he was an officer, and master of a ship, at that. 

So it was all settled quite satisfactorily to every one, antl during supper, 
in the evening, Jack was enthusiastic over the good time he was to have, 
and how Providence seemed to have interfered in his behalf, when such 
nice boys were left to console him in his solitude, and to share his 
quarters. 

The next day we got out the wooden balls and sticks, and practiced for 
two hours, or until Lewey could spin the plates without letting them fall, 
and all the time we were thus occupied Jack and the kanaka watched our 
movements with the most absorbing interest, praising and criticising very 
freely when things did not go to suit us, or them. At last the son of the 
Sandwich Islands could no longer repress his admiration, and he ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Me like much. Me want to go too, and see de fun.” 

“ Don’t you know it is a place for gentlemen? ” demanded Scotch Jack, 
in an indignant tone. “ The likes of you is not admitted where we is goin’. 
Keep your place, and not try to force yourself into good company. It's 
white men what mixes with white men, and not with blacks. You can’t go, 
so there ’s no more to be said on the subject.” 

The kanaka uttered a doleful sigh, as he thought of the great gulf that 
separated him from the sailor, and boss, but made no further efforts to 
force his presence upon us. He was a meek little fellow, and looked up to 
Jack as a being who could pass muster most anywhere. First, as an able 
seaman, and second, as the master of the hide-house, a position of great 
responsibility and trust, in those days, when much valuable property was 
left on shore by the ships belonging to our owners. 

We had too much to look after fora gunning expedition that day, but 
took our usual afternoon siesta, and then dressed in our neat sailor cos- 
tumes, nice stockings, low shoes, and silk handkerchiefs. Jack did not 
look so bad when he had shaved, and changed his clothes, but persisted in 
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wearing a white duck jumper over his shirt, as he thought it gave tone and 
rather an aristocratic appearance to his tout ensemble, or general make up. 
This, in connection with a tarpaulin hat, that was so heavy and hard it 
seemed capable of crushing the man’s skull, caused the Scotchman to as- 
sume rather a jaunty expression, and to glance at his little shaving-glass 
several times with peculiar satisfaction, as though he had found something 
new to admire in his weather-beaten face. Once I asked him if he expected 
to make a conquest of some woman in the course of the evening. To this 
he answered that the female did not live to whom he would give his hand, 
and when I inquired what he would say to her if she was backed with lots 
of money and cattle, with a distillery for making native rum, he wisely 
shook his head, and said he would wai until such a paragon made her ap- 
pearance, and showed her good sense by wanting him very much. He was 
in no hurry. 

At six o’clock the horses were brought to the door by a peon, and then 
we almost broke our dog’s heart by tying him up so that he could not fol- 
low us. He howled his disgust as we mounted, but we had not gone more 
than a mile, at a gentle lope, when we were overtaken by our pet, and he 
capered around the feet of our horses as he barked his delight at being 
free. Jack had slipped the rope from around his neck, or else the kanaka 
had let him loose, and he followed us as fast as his active, muscular little 
legs could carry him. 

We did not care to send Jack back, so spoke a few words of kindness to 
him, and that satisfied the brute he was all right, and could go with us. 

We had to ride slowly, on account of Scotch Jack, who was not much of 
a cavalier, but, just as twilight was closing in around us, rendering objects 
a little indistinct, we were surprised to hear the report of a rifle in a thick 
copse of willows, or bushes, on the left of the road, and then the old sailor’s 
stiff tarpaulin fell into the mud, and Jack was swearing with all the energy 
of his rugged nature at the disaster. 

For a moment we could not realize what had happened, and then the 
Scotchman dismounted, saying as he did so, — 

“ That was a narrow squeak, boys. An inch or two nearer, and old Jack 
would have been laid away forever.” 

“ Do you mean to tell us that a ball struck your hat?” Lewey and I de 
manded, both speaking at once. 

“That ’s what I intended to convey,” the sailor said. “See here,” and 
he thrust one of his fingers through a hole near the rim of the hat. 

“Go for him, Jack!” I shouted to the dog, who was looking at us in 
wonderment, and waiting for orders. 

The animal gave an angry growl, and dashed toward the copse of bush- 
es. The next instant Lewey and I were heading our horses in the same 
direction, heedless of the Scotchman’s cries to come back, as it was uo use 
to give chase, for a stern one is a long one, and we did not know the coun- 
try any too well. 

We plunged through the green bush, and then heard the clatter of horse’s 
feet in the distance, and saw a vaquaro, mounted on a powerful mustang, 
fleeing toward the open country, and turning in his saddle to see if he was 
pursued. 

Jack was racing after the fellow, but we saw at a glance that the latter 
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had a long start, and owned a faster horse than the ones we were 
riding. 

“It vas no use to go arter him,” Lewey said. “He vill get avay from 
us. Call back de dog.” 

We whistled to Jack to return, and the plucky little animal gave up the 
pursuit, but, when he joined us, we could see disgust on his expressive face, 
because he had not been more successful in the chase. 

We returned to the old sailor, and-wondered what the shot meant, and 
if the rifle bullet was an accident, or the result of a deliberate plan to rid 
the Scotchman of the cares of the world, or to show contempt for his hat, 
in which he took so much pride. ' 

“ Well, old man,” we said, “what do you make of this?” 

“JT don’t make much of it,” he answered, “ except that I . lost the 
number of my mess. The cuss came my near the old man’s head. An 
inch lower and he would have had me.” 

“ Have you an enemy in San Diego?” I inquired. 

“Not that I knows of. To be sure, a fellow can’t get drunk, and clean 
out a town of greasers, without some person getting hurted, but I did n’t 
think any one held a grudge agin me since I allers healed all the wounds 
with a drink at my expense.” 

“You has not to some voman made de love, and den vhat you call de- 
serted her, has you?” asked Lewey. R 

“No,” was the prompt reply. “1 don’t. bothers with female greasers like 
some people.” 

As there was no solution to the problem, we rode on toward the captain’s 
house, and arrived there just at dark, when we met peons ready to look af- 
ter our horses, and then Mr. Fitch came out, and made us welcome, and led 


us to a small room that overlooked the garden, where we found some fruit, 


and were told to make ourselves as comfortable as possible — the proper 


time for our appearance before the company. 


The house was lighted in every part, and we could smell the odor of 
cooked viands, and hear the shrill voices of the servants, as they called to 
each other to perform certain duties. We could note the company as it ar- 
rived, and the cheery tones of the captain, as he welcomed his guests. 
Then there was the usual strumming of harps, and the twanging of guitars, 
and an occasional song from some sweet-voiced doncellita, who sang of 
love and romance. At last there was a hush, and Captain Fitch, his face 
flushed with hospitality and wine, came to the room, and said that the audi- 
ence was all ready for us. 

“Do the best you can, boys,” our host remarked. “The alcalda, and all 
the great people of the town are present, and count on much amusement at 
your hands.” 

We took our dishes, balls, and sticks, and followed the captain to the 
principal room of the house, where we found a hundred ladies and gentle- 
men assembled, and, as we entered the apartment, there was a low murmur 
of applause, and the girls smiled on us, and waved their fans in token of 
recognition, for all of them had seen us many times when we were members 
of the crew of the Admittance, and the little beauties came to the ship for 
the purpose of buying their usual stock of finery, in the shape of silks and 
cottons. laces and shoes. Most of the people present did not know that 
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we had been left on shore when the ship sailed, so there was a hum of as- 
tcnishment from the men, and loud whispers on the part of the elderly 
ladies. 

Captain Fitch introduced us to the audience in a little speech, that was 

- rather embarrassing to us, even if it was frank and truthful, and, while he 
was making his address, Lewey and I were compelled to: listen in modest 
- silence. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the candid captain, “these two lads have 
chosen to remain on shore, to be discharged from the ship, for a certain 
purpose. Now I do not believe that there is a person present who can 
guess what their motive is in staying here, instead of returning to their 
friends.” 

The girls giggled and whispered to each other, while the old women 
‘looked as though they did not care about the matter at all. The men 
lighted cigarettes, and seemed to wonder when the eating would begin. 

“ These lads,” continued the captain, after a pause, “prefer to remain in 
California because they want to get married, and are in love with two dark- 
eyed girls of Ranche Refugio.” 

There was a sensation among th girls. They smiled on us, showed 
their white teeth, and looked as though they did not consider it a crime to 
be in love, or to want to marry. They rather approved of the plan, if we 
could judge by their eyes, while the men groaned, and muttered that we 
were locos, or crazy. Lewey and I blushed, and thought that this was more 

‘embarrassing than the night at Monterey, when we electrified the audience 
with our wonderful serpent. 

“I have tried to talk this nonsense out of their heads,” continued the 
captain, “ as it is not for their. good.” __ 

Here there were some hisses on the part of the young girls, and looks of 
indignation directed toward the captain. The married men applauded, as 
a matter of course, and, when I glanced at their wives, I did not blame 
them. 

“ However,” continued Mr. Fitch, “ the question now is for our entertain- 
ment, and not for that of the lads. As they grow older they will know bet- 
ter, I have no doubt.” 

Cries of “shame” from the senoritas, and grins of approval from the 
men. 

“ Without further delay,” the captain went on, “I have the pleasure of 
‘presenting to you the young lads who are anxious to give an exhibition of 
~ legerdemain for youramusement. Step this way, boys.” 

It was rather embarrassing to go forward under such a battery of bright 
- eyes, for all the girls were looking at us, and our neat clothes, and more 
’ than one remarked that the French lad was quite handsome, which rather 
encouraged Lewey, for he was apt to be conceited where women were con- 
cerned, and I felt a little envious on account of the attention which his 
good-looking face inspired. 

We took our places at the extreme end of the room, where the lights 
were the most powerful, and then Lewey balanced a plate on a stick, 
whirled it around, let the support rest on his chin, head, and face, and, when 
he had three plates, all moving at once, the applause was liberal, and the 
girls said that it was the most wonderful thing they had ever seen, and no 
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doubt they were correct, for many of them had never been beyond the con- 
fines of San Diego in their short and uneventful lives. 

Scotch Jack, who was standing in the doorway, in company with the ser- 
vants, shouted for “three cheers.” Some one had given him a drink of 
aguardiente, and it was having its usual effect on a susceptible disposition. 
A look from the captain, however, silenced the sailor, but Jack, our dog, 
showed that he appreciated the call by uttering several energetic barks, and 
then came to the place where we stood, and laid down, facing the audience, 
and examined each person present, as though he had but little respect for 
any one except those to whom he owed allegiance. 

As soon as the plate trick was exhausted, I handed Lewey the balls, and 
he kept them in motion around his head, all in a circle, and that delighted 
the audience, for they uttered murmurs of surprise, and Lewey’s heart 
swelled with pride, as he thought of the impression he was making, and, as 
I watched the pretty girls before me, I wondered if we had not better wait 
a little while before marrying, and see if we could n’t get a few cattle and 
hides as well as brides? 

The next incident was batting the sticks, and this was also approved, and 
then we gave them the handkerchief trick, as we had saved the remnants of 
the two pannelos which we used in Monterey. While we were employed 
in putting the pieces in a hat, we noticed astir at the door, and heard a 
few loud words, and then Jack, the dog, started to his feet, and would have 
made a rush to the entrance had I not caught him by the collar, and stifled 
his barks, by pressing his jaws together so that he could not utter a 
sound. 

The ladies looked toward the door in surprise, as if debating in their 
minds what the noise was all about, and then I saw Scotch Jack, with his 
white jumper on, pushing some one, as if to prevent him from entering the 
apartment. 

“What is the meaning of the noise at the door?” demanded Captain 
Fitch, in a stern tone, for he thought that some of his servants had been 
drinking a little more of the country wine than was good for their faithful 
attention to household duties. He spoke in Spanish, but the old Scotch- 
man knew enough of the language to understand the question, and he 
answered, — 

“ A lot of blanked greasers want to come in, and mix with the ladies and 
gentlemen, and I ’m keepin’ ’em out.” 

“But we are coming in at all hazard,” a familiar voice said, and then 
Don Antonio Sanchos, of San Francisco, followed by half a dozen villain- 
ous-looking Mexicans, pushed aside the servants, and entered the room. 

“ Sorry to disturb the company,” Sanchos said, in a sneering tone, “ but 
I want that American boy. I arrest him as a suspect,—a sospechoso,— 
an enemy to the State and to Mexico. He is my prisoner, in the name of 
the law.” 
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S Tom’s wife I only saw her once. I 

had been absent about a year, and up- 
on my return found Tom’s happiuess and 
Tom’s wonderful wife the theme of every 
tongue. I praised an odd little water-color 
in mother’s room, and was told Tom’s wife 
was the artist. Father was wearing an 
elaborate pair of slippers, and when I ad- 
mired them, he said Tom’s wife embroid- 
ered them. When I praised Bridget for a 
delicious pudding she served up, “Yes, 
is n’t it nice? Mrs. Tom taught me how to 
make it.” 

There were traces of Mrs. Tom’s handi- 
work everywhere. When I asked it this 
paragon was pretty, it was discovered there 
was n’ta photograph of her in the house. 
Mother said she believed she was consid- 
ered so, and she had seen her look positively 
angelic at times, her expression was so gen- 
tle and charming. Then father chimed in, 
and said Erva was one of the most beautiful 
women it was ever his lot to meet. I niight 
have remembered that everybody father 
loved was fair and pleasant to his eyes, but 
I did not, and was beguiied into believing 
Tom’s wife a beauty. 

Tom was my cousin, and orphaned since 
eatly childhood, he had shared our home, 
and grew up like a brother to me. When I 
returned from my long tour abroad he had 
been married nearly a year. He had never 
been robust, and now after all began to 
believe his health was permanently im- 
proved, he suddenly grew ill, It was mid- 
summer, and he and Erva had gone toa 
quiet little seaside town on the island for 
two or three weeks, as the physician rec- 
commended sea-bathing, and they did not 
wish to go far away from home. Mother 
said they would return as soon as they 
heard of my arrival, but I had an engage- 
ment I was anxious to fill immediately, so I 
said I would just run out and spend a day 
with them, and then go off to Newport for a 
week. 

When [| arrived where Tom was stopping, 
I found he and Erva were out taking a walk 
on the beach. Tom was not so pale as I ex- 
pected to find him, but his eyes were dull 
and his movements languid. He bright- 
ened when he met me, greeted me warmly 
and presented me to his wife. I tried in 
vain to hide my dismay. She was of medi- 
um height and slender, her form being well 
enough, but her complexion was so burned 
with the sun I could not have guessed 
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whether she was a blonde or brunnette, ex- 
cept by her hair, which was red. She had 
been taking a bath and a towel was pinned 
about her neck and hung its length down 
her back to protect her dress from the 
dampness of her hair. Her red locks were 
long, but being damp with sea-water looked 
stringy. Her nose was well shaped but 
rather large, and if possible, redder than her 
hair. As for her eves I could not guess their 
color, for she wore a pair of those abomina- 
ble sun-glasses. She put out her hand to 
me encased in a long lisle glove, smiled, and 
disclosed a perfect set of dazzling teeth. It 
was an irresistible smile, I acknowledged, or 
it coald never have changed her face so, for 
otherwise she was hideous. 

“Take off your glasses a moment, dear,” 
said Tom, looking so happy and proud I 
was thankful he could not know how disap- 
pointed I was to find bis wife such a fright. 

She removed them obediently, and lifted 
her eyes modestly to my face, yet without 
fear. They were certainly wiuning eyes, 
dark-blue, honest and earnest, and as she 
looked up, their widely opened lids gave 
them a childish expression. 

“The doctor has ordered frequent baths 
for me,” explained Tom, “and he insists 
upon my being out in the sun a great deal, 
for strange to say 1 often feel cold. Erva’s 
complexion is very delicate, and suffers cor- 
respondingly. She insists however, in al- 
ways walking and bathing with me, for she 
declares I shall not look uglier than she 
does.” 

“Then her face is not always red,” I 
thought, quite relieved. 

“Tom is trying to apologize for my ex- 
cessive ugliness,” laughed his wife. “ Hon- 
or bright,” putting on her glasses before she 
turned to me, “did I shock you so dreadful- 
ly as your face indicated when you first 
glanced at me?” 

I was heartily ashamed of myself. She 
was a fright certainly, but no doubt sensi- 
tive about it, and in any case I could not be 
brutal enough to tell her so. 

“Perhaps I stared at you rudely,” I ad- 
mitted, “ but I was naturally anxious to see 
what you were like. I protest I was not in 
theleastshocked. Did Iseemso, Tom? Is 
she always so cruel?” 

“1 ’m sare you were not shocked,” he re- 
plied, laughing, “ Ervais sometimes a trifle 
wicked, just enough to make her seem 
human.” 
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Evidently he was deluded as well as the 
rest. I could not pity him, he seemed so 
happy, but I decided to study Mrs. Tom, 
and find out the secret of her fascinations. 
We returned to the hotel and dined in their 
room. I discovered that Erva petted Tom 
a great deal without being silly or fussy. 
She knew what he liked, and saw that he 
was comfortable; he had no need to think 
for himself. She was cheerful as possible, 
yet when when it chanced Tom left us to- 
gether for a moment, she turned to me 
gravely, and bade me tell mother she was 
seriously alarmed about him. 

“You do not realize how ill he is,” she 
said, “because the sunburn has made his 
face ruddy. There may be a risk in taking 
him so far, but the sea has done him no 
good, and I am determined to persuade him 
to go to the mountains.” 

I believed her needlessly alarmed, yet I 
had a feeling I was unable to account for, 
namely, that I must humor her at all 
hazards, 

“]T have an engagement which I made be- 
fore I reached home,” I said, “I must keep 
it, but I will return as quickly as possible. 
Get ready for the journey, and next week I 
will accompany Tom and yourself to the 
mountains, if you still think it best to go.” 

“ Will you?” she asked, Jooking up into 
my face, surprise and delight in her wonder- 
ful eyes. And then Tom entered the room, 
and she turned to him joyfully to impart the 
news. 

Upon the following evening I took the 
boat for Newport. I was in love, or fancied 
I was, and Mr. Reid, the father of my inam- 
orata, had given me a pressing invitation to 
spend a week at his Newport cottage, where 
they were to remain for the summer. I met 
Mr. Reid and his daughter Nellie in Paris, 
where I was introduced by mutual friends, 
and we all came home together. I had al- 


' most proposed for Nellie, and she had almost 


accepted this proposal that was going to be. 
Her father regarded me with favor, and for 
my own parents I| pictured how entranced 
they would be with such a daughter, and 
how she would eclipse Tom’s wife, notwith- 
standing Erva’s eyes, that somehow haunt- 
ed me. I regretted having promised to 
drag myself off to some inland wild, all be- 
cause Tom's wife was such a goose, and 


- frightened at nothing. 


It was a rough night, and as the tide was 
very high we were late in landing. I had 
slept so little, that, having given up my tick- 


_-et, I bribed the stewardess to leave me un- 


molested, and took a lengthy morning nap 
before leaving the boat, hen I arose, it 


_ occurred to me that I had better stop at a 


hotel until I made sure Mr. Reid’s cottage 


. was not crowded, for the time of all times 


when your friends find you out and pine for 


your company is when you are snugly housed 
in a cottage near the sea. So I tuok a cab 
and set out for the Ocean House. As we were 
turning into Bellevue Avenue a handsome 
carriage swept past. I observed a pair of 
showy horses, two men in immaculate livery, 
then the occupants of the carriage claimed 
my notice. I recognized Nellie Reid in 
a stylish carriage costume exchanging ad- 
miring giances with her companion, a 
blonde young man with a well set head, a 
pair of rather broad, shapely shoulders, and 
who wore a suit of remarkably well-fitting 
clothes, His face was turned half away, 
but Nellie’s showed clearly, and the smile 
she gave him as they dashed past was mad- 
dening to me. The cabman, seeing I was 
interested, began to impart all the gossip 
concerning the two that had chanced to 
meet his ear. 

“Mr. Reid’s daughter, sir, and Sir Ash- 
well Ashwell, the rich English baronet that 
is making such a stir among the fashionable 
circles. Miss Reid has just returned from 
Europe. She met Sir Ashwell at the 
Casino the evening after her arrival, and 
they do say it was a case of !ove at first 
sight on both sides. They drive out to- 
gether twice a day now, not always alone, of 
course, and he was her partner at Mrs. 
Stanley’s German last night.” 

This was love at first sight with a ven- 
geance. I had been made a fool of without 
doubt, the girl cared nothing for me, she 
was Only on the lookout for a desirable part- 
ner for life, and Lady Ashwell would sound 
well at least ; beside, Sir Ashwell was evi- 
dently an agreeable man, aside from his title. 
I registered and had breakfast, thought the 
matter over, and took a carriage to Mr. 
Reid’s cottage. It lacked half an hour to 
luncheon time, I must see how matters were. 
Nellis had returned from her drive, and both 
she and her father were at home. She was 
iooking pale I thought, he rather anxious. 
I said almost at once, I had only come for a 
brief stay; my cousin was ill, and I must 
take him to the mountains, They both 
seemed relieved. Next I asked Nellie to 
drive with me that afternoon. It would be 
impossible, she had an engagement to drive 
from four to six. From two to three, then? 
The trath was she had been dissipating, —up 
late every night since her arrival, she must 
have some sleep. Besides nobody drove at 
that hour, except it were a case of ne- 
cessity. 

I arose to go, Surely I would remain to 
luncheon, both urged. I had just breakfast- 
ed, unfortunately. Thea Mr. Keid insisted 
that I should drive with him that afternoon. 
J consented, and he promised to call for. me 
at three, if my stay was short we must 
make the most of the time. Nellie manazed 
to say before I bowed myself out, she 
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should never forget that dear, delicious flir- 
tation we had on the steamer. 

I perfectly — my drive that after- 
noon. In the first place it is one of the 
most beautiful in the world; secondly, Mr. 
Reid was a genial companion. Besides, 
the weather was fair, and whatever tender 
feeling I might have had for Nellie died 
without a struggle; since the morning I had 
not even felt chagrined. Upon our return 
Mr. Reid stopped at the hotel a moment, 
and I found a telegram awaiting me. 
Could anything be more dreadful? Poor 
Tom was dead. I had yet time to catch the 
boat. Mr. Reid helped toss my traps to- 
gether, and drove me to the landing with all 
possible speed. 

When I reached home the following 
morning, I found Tom and his wife returned 
the same evening I left for Newport as the 
poor boy seemed very ill. Our physician 
was called the moment they arrived, but 
Tom sank rapidly, dying in the morning, 
his hands clenpad. in Erva’s, and gasping 
out with his last breath his regret in not 
having made a will. As father was Tom’s 
nearest kinsman, Erva had nothing to fear. 
Tom’s last words told what he wished, and 
father held his words binding. So what 
little property the boy possessed — enough 
to maintain her in comtort — was made over 
to Erva as soon as possible. 

Tom’s widow, as the friends who flocked 
in now began to call her, was not one of 
these self-collected heroines who believe 
only in stony grief. She seemed to have 
aged ten years, and though her face was not 
so sunburned as when I first saw her, her 
eyes were bloodshot from much crying, her 
eyelids red and apparently blistered with 
tears. She wept in silence, however, and 
_ noticed noone. She would not retire that 

night, and the next, which was the last 
betore the funeral, she still persisted in sit- 
ting up. But mother would not allow this, 
and quite worn out, Erva begged per- 
mission to rest upon the lounge in a little 
room near where Tom lay. 

Mother was busy with some mourning 
abominations, so she sent me to give Erva 
. soothing powder the doctor had left for 
-her. 

“ And Rob,” she said, “I notice the poor 
child’s hands twitch from nervousness 
whenever she lies down. I wish you would 
hold them, for then she may fall asleep. 
And bathe her eyes too, like a good boy.” 

I half rebelled, thinking mother was al- 
ready planning for me to fall in love with 
Tom’s widow. But upon second thought it 
occurred to me there was no one else to do 
it. Father was trying to get a little rest, 
.aad Aunt Matilda was so fussy she was not 
to be thought of for a moment. I went into 
the room where Erva was lying, mixed the 


powder and offered it to her, together with 
a peach mother had given me for her to 
take after it. 

“ Mother sent me to give this to you,” I 
said. 

She did not look up, but half rose, swal- 
lowed the mixture without objection, but 
refused the peach. 

“I don’t care for it, thank you, Bridget,” 
she said. 

I felt flattered. 

“ But the powder is bitter,” I gently pro- 
tested. 

“Ts it?” she asked, and then she took the 
peach though she did not offer to eat it, or 
notice me in any way. 

I took up her handkerchief, wet it in cold 
water, and bathed her burning eyelids. 
Her fingers did twitch, and she locked them 
together to steady them. She had beautiful 
hands, white and delicate and tender, and I 
was moved to take them in my own, as 
mother advised. I pressed them a trifle to 
stop their fluttering, and as I did so she 
sprang up with a strange, glad cry. 

“What is it?” I asked quickly. “ Lie 
down, and don’t be frightened. Mother is 
busy, and she sent me to sit by you. Your 
hands are restless, and I thought if I held 
them you might go to sleep more quietly. 

“ Forgive me!” she said, lying down and 
beginning to sub afresh. “I thought you 
were Bridget until you took my hands, and 
then I thought you— Tom!” ‘ 

“Don’t sob so!” I entreated. “ Do you 
wish me to go away?” 

“No, oh, no! only do not take my hands 
again, | cannot bear it. You are very good; 
do not think me ungrateful.” 

I did not answer; I wished her to go to 
sleep and forget her trouble foratime. I 
began to bathe herface. Her hair was fall- 
ing over the pillow; it was not red in the 
night, but a beautiful gold branze, and there 
was a great deal of it after all. It was soft © 
to the touch, too, and no doubt, uncomforta- 
bly warm about her face. I half raised her 
head, turned her pillow, and threw her hair 
back over the arm of the lounge. How 
white her neck was! She had ceased sob- 
bing now. Mother stole in, bringing a fin- 
ger-bowl containing a perfumed, soothing 
lotion. 


“The doctor says this will take the infla- 
mation from her face and eyes,” she said in 
a low tone. “I wish yon would apply it un- 


till come. If we can only get this unnatu- 
ral redness out of her face, she will appear 
lovely in her mourning costume.” 

I was drawn toward her though I doubted 
her beauty. Yet 1 did as mother bade me, 
spreading the moist, soft linea.over her now 
passive face, for the narcotic had begun to 
take effect. For a few moments she slept 
quietly, then she gave a nervous start and 
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‘sank back in a most uncomfortable position, 
her hair falling over her face, so I had to 
begin all over again and beat up the pillows, 
and draw her hair out of the way once more. 
Now that she was soundly sleeping her face 
began to grow white. It may have been 
from fatigue, which plainly showed now she 
was free from emotion, or the lotion may 
have proved efficacious at once. Whatever 
the cause it had a softening effect upon 
every feature, and even I began to think the 
woman beautiful. The pretty lips were a 
vivid scarlet from much sobbing, the fore- 
head pure and calm. I smoothed the 
arched brows while I bathed her face, and 
pushed back the hair from her temples, 
where the moisture made it cur) up in rings. 
And then, since she could not know, I 
took her hands, one at a time, under pre- 
tense of bathiag them too, for they were hot 
and dry. At first they were limp and mo- 
tionless, but presently, though still asleep, 
she lifted them both and laid them in mine, 
a smile stealing faintly over her lips as she 
did so. I knew she thought me Tom. I 
knew she was so engrossed with her griet 
for him she would scarcely know, even if 
awake, whether I or Bridget watched beside 
her. And yet— 

I don’t care if I did, I was neither knave 
nor fool if every nerve within me did quiver 
with fierce joy because this lovely woman 
placed her hands in mine thinking I was her 
dead husband, and his death was only a 
‘dream. Mother came in at this moment, 
and I told her what had occurred. 

“Your touch is like dear Tom’s,” she 
said, pleased that Erva slept. “I am so 
thanktul she is resting, I feared she would 
make herself ill. If you are not too tired, 
my son, but perhaps ” — 

She paused and prepared to take my 
place. But mother looked worn, and I was 
not averse te watching until Erva awoke. 
So I sent her to lie down, promising to call 
her by and by. I watched until the gray 
dawn began to faintly light the room, and 
then my patient stirred and sighed. I stole 
away and met mother in the hall, and 
begged her not to tell Erva of my vigil, as 
she might feel annoyed if she knew. 

This was the morning of the funeral, and 
as mother predicted, Tom’s widow did look 
disconsolately lovely in her mourning. She 
was more composed, and to my astonish- 
ment, still very pale. I think, indeed, I 
know, mother had intended me to hand 
Erva to the carriage at the funeral, but 
either by mistake or because she preferred 
it, for she could not help knowing how fond 
of her he was, she took father’s arm instead, 
and he supported her, leaving mother to me. 
‘But I sat opposite to her during the ride to 
the grave, watching every expres- 
sion of her -grief-stricken face, feeling an 


insane desire to take her in my arms, and 
comfort her by telling her she was all the 
world to me. At the same moment I would 
have given everything I possessed, except 
my own life, to bring Tom back to her alive 
and well. Rather conflicting feelings yet I 
was sincere in both. 

I am afraid Mrs. Grundy will be shocked. 
I am afraid you too, will be shocked, gentle 
reader. A month previous I would have 
been shocked myself at the thought of fall- 
ing in love with Tom’s widow before the dear 
boy was laid in his grave. And yet I can- 
not think I wronged him; I cannot think he 
was angry with me even if he knew. For 
myself I had not the slightest idea of how it 
came about, and I loved him and his memo- 
ry more than ever upon this very account. 
As to the poor girl kerself, no suspicion of 
the truth entered her mind, so in reality no 
great harm was done, if I could only sum- 
mon enough nerve to keep my feelings a 
secret, 

I went home and set myself a task I had 
never learned before, to wait in patience. I 
was an only son, perhaps I had been spoiled, 
but I was beginning to find that the lessons 
of life come sooner or later to all, and no 
one can shirk them always. I conned this 
lesson over and over, hoping by reiteration 
to learn it wel!, yet I scarcely more than 
half grasped it. How could I when Tom’s 
widow went about in her distractingly an- 
gelic way, bringing father his slippers, his 
paper, his eyeglasses; threading mother’s 
needles and waiting on her in numberless 
ways; looping a curtain here, changing a 
placque there, mending my gloves, and sew- 
ing loops on my coats that I tore impatient- 
ly down, when I wanted them in a hurry, 
and doing all in an easy, quiet manner as if 
she were quite unconscious of having con-. 
ferred a favor upon any one. And yet all 
the while she was doing a thousand and one 
things to make me love her in a thousand 
and one ways. I was by no means her onl 
victim, though she seciuded herself from all 
but intimate friends during the first six 
months of her widowhood. Cousin Louis, 
who was supposed to be an incorrigible 
bachelor, began to call at the house every 
evening. Though Erva gave him no en- 
couragement, his attentions were so con- 
stant they became positively painful, at 
least to me, and I think to Erva too, for she 
often spent the evening in her room now. 
One night he brought her flowers. 

“These are for Aunt Sarah, I ’m sure,” 
she said, as she received them quietly. 
“You are very kind, Louis, for she is so 
fond of flowers.” 

“Pardon me,” he answered, “ but I meant 
them for you.” 
She glanced over to where I was reading 


by the fire; we usually sat in the library 
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evenings. She wished to check Louis, yet 
she did not care to wound his feelings need- 
lessly, and I think she wished me away for 
a moment but I would not stir. 

“ You are good,” she said in a low tone, 
“and I thank you for remembering me; 
still, you must not bring me flowers. May 
I not give them to Aunt Sarah?” 

She spoke very gently, but a baffled, mort- 
ified look came into his face. 

“They are yours,” he said. “ Do with 
them as you will,” and as he spoke mother 
entered the room, and began to exclaim 
over the flowers. 

“They are for you, dear,” Erva said. 
“Are they not beautiful? Louis brought 
them.” 

The remark was truthful enough, but 
there was more guile in it than in anything 
I had heard Erva utter before. As she 
spoke, Louis took the bouquet from her 
hand, and before he gave it to mother, he 
rifled it of a large white rose. 

“ This is for you,” he said, * will you not 
wear it?” 

“ But I don’t wear flowers now,” she an- 
swered, innocently, as though she did n’t 

ssibly know what to do with the thing, 
But Louis looked as if he was going to cry, 
so, after a moment’s hesitation she took it, 
and then —I think it was because “} was 
rude enough to smile — she fastened it at 
the throat of her dress. Louis seemed in a 
measure comforted by this act, but Erva 
scarcely spoke during the evening, and he 
left early. Mother was called out to hear a 
tale of woe and lighten it with charity. 
Father had fallen asleep in his chair. It 
was a chilly night, and at length Erva drew 
up to the fire, sitting between father and 
me. 

I was not smiling now. I had enjoyed 
her manner of speaking to Louis, but | was 
unreasonably angry because she wore the 
rose. Ever since she had fastened it in her 
dress tie blood had been leapin, violently 
through my heart. Here was Louis bring- 
ing her flowers, and she wearing them, 
while 1 had never dared to show her more 
than the coldest civility, for I feared if I 
broke the bounds of stern selt-repression I 
had set for myself, 1 must show to her and 
to the wofld how dear she was to me, and it 
was too soon to win my cause. Now, when 
she sat so near to me I could smell the rose 
at her throat, I forgot the lesson I had been 
learning, and spore impetuously, 

“It’s a family trait, Erva,” I said. “Tom 

bad it, and Louis, and so have I.” 
“ What ?” she asked, trying to seem sur- 
prised, but she looked frightened instead, 
or my manner was too convincing. She 
knew quite well what I meant. “1 think 
tou have been dreaming,” she said. 

“I have,” I said. “It is all the comfort 


I have had of ijate. But they were waking 
dreams, Erva, and you figured in them all. 
And I’m fully awake to the fact that I love 
you better than Tom did or Louis could.” 

“Why Rob!” she cried in an agitated 
way. “Why Rob!” 

And, as if she thought discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor, she rose to take refuge in 
flight. But tie train of herlong black dress 
was fast under her chair, and before she had 
disentangled it, I caught her hand and drew 
her toward me. I am certain I should have 
clasped her in my arms, only something in 
her face forbade, a look upon it I could not 
interpret. But I had gone too far to falter 
now. 

“Did you not guess it?” I asked, more 
gently. ‘ Have I played my part, then, so 
well? Look in my face and see for yourself 
if I do not love you!” 

She hesitated a trifle and then lifted her 
eyes to mine. I was said to be like Tom 
when in earnest, and she must have thought 
so, for she began to tremble, and then tears 
came into her eyes. . 

“ Love me for Tom’s sake,” I pleaded, “ if 
you cannct for my own, but love me — love 
me for my sake, or I shall die!” 


“ Hush!” she said, softly. “ Please say 
no more to-night.” 
“ Answer me,” I cried. “O Erva, an- 


swer me!” 

“ Rob, you frighten me! It is far too 
soon to speak to me like this.” 

* At least you shall not wear Louis’ rose,” 
I exclaimed, thinking she was treating me 
worse than she did him. Grasping the 
flower J snapped the stem and threw it into 
the fire. ® Surely you do not love him?’ 

She drew away from me and sank into her 
chair as though too agitated to stand, seem- 
ing shocked with my vehemence, and look- 
ing as if she thought I had lost my mind. 

“ Sit down, Rob,” she said, after a pause, 
in a soothing tone, like one would use to a 
dangerous lunatic. I drew up an ottoman, 
and sat ather feet. “Listen,” she continued, 
“I did not dream you cared for me, because 
you have not seemed to do so, and besides, 
it is so soon” 

“It is six months or more,” I answered 
stoutly, “and it has seemed quite six years 
to me.” 

“Half a year is far too soon, even if I 
dreamed of ever caring for one again,” she 
said, greatly distressed. “Now you must 
promise not to speak to me in this manner 
again 

“Are you going to snub me as you did 
Louis?” | cried. “I will not take it so 
quietly as be did —I will not bear it at all!” 

And then, thinking I should go mad, I 
rushed from the room, put on my hat and 
tore out into the stteet. It was bitterly 


cold, but I pranced around the block until 
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chilled to the bone, and this quieted me 
somewhat, so I returned, thinking I would 
beg Erva to give me a word of hope, and 
Id wait seven years if she bade me. I 
looked rather shamefacedly in o the library, 
Sie was not there, but father and mother 
were, and talking very earnestly about me, 
for of course father woke and heard every 
word I said. 

Before I slept that night I had resolved 
upon at least a dozen different lines of con- 
duct. I would be earnest and win her 
in spite of herself; 1 would be utterly in- 
different and bring her to a realizing sense 
ot what she had lost. I would pursue a 
medium course —1 would forget her alto- 
gether. I was still undecided when I went 
down to breakfast next morning. I would 
not ask for her, though mother was evident- 
ly anxious that I should, to give her an op- 
portunity to advise me. I was taciturn, and 
went down to the office as if no thought but 
business ever entered my mind. Returning 
at night, 1 met mother at the door. 

“ Erva has gone,” she said. 

“Gone?” | gaspeu. 

“To visit some of her relatives in the 
western part of the state,” continued mother. 
“ Now don’t be foolish, my son. I am sure 
she woes not dislike you, but you have been 
very rash. Wait afew months” — 

“Why for that matter, I suppose I have 
no choice left but to wait forever!” I inter- 
rupted. ‘“ Forgive me, mother, but I cannot 
talk about it now.” ; 

She kissed me, and I went up-stairs. 
This passing away in silence might be very 
fashiouable, but 1 did not approve or admire 
the mude. There was a bunch of pansies 
on my tabie. Perhaps she had left a few 
words after all. They were very few. There 
was a twisted siip of paper stuck in 
the flowers. It said, “Good-by, Rob.” 
That was all. So she offered me friend- 
ship, for that was what pansies meant. I 
threw them out of the window. Then I ran 
down and recovered them from the snow, 
kissed them and pressed them in my memo- 
randum book. Next day I overheard 
mother say Erva would probably be absent 
until spring. 

“ Father,” I said, that evening, “I want 
to go away.” 

“Where?” he asked, without evincing 
surprise. 

“I don’t know.” 

“] must send some one to Europe soon,” 
he said. “Could you go?” 

I went gladly, for the house was unbeara- 
ble now. Strangely enough,’ Nellie Reid 
was one ‘of my fellow passengefs; she was 
going to Paris to see her sister who resided 
there, and was ill. She was very gracious 
to me. My business was in Paris, and I 
met her several times while there, until it was 


whispered that we were shortly to become 
engaged, and whispered so loudly, the echo 
reached home. This was at’ Eastertide. 
My business was satisfactorily accomplished, 
and I wrote to father to say if not needed at 
home, I would like to travel ‘until autumn. 
He consented, saying mother thought of 
coming over later, to return with me. I 
rambled about over the continent, stopping 
whenever fancy willed, sometimes with 
friends, but oftener alone. It was Septem- 
ber when [ reached Italy, Mother had 
a detained, perhaps she would not come 
at all. 

I went to Florence, tarrying just outside 
the city, at a charming old inn, which had 
been a palace in its prime, and was still 
surrounded with large and lovely gardens. _ 
1 liked it because it was soothing and quiet, 
and I was haunted with a strange unrest. 
Should I be abie to ever settle down to any- 
thing rational again? One night I wan- 
dered through the gardens, and threw myself 
beneath an ilex tree to watch the moon rise. 
The night was warm, and the white moths 
fluttered about in the soft, dusky light. I 
could see the towers of the city clearly as I 
sat in the ilex glooms, and watched the 
moonbeams beckon with their pale fingers 
through the foliage. I was growing idle, it 
was time for me to do something with my 
life. In the past year I had learned one 
lesson —I could not unlove at wiil. The 
steadfastness of my love for Erva was a 
profound revelation to me. It was a year 
and two months since Tom’s death; her pe- 
riod of mourning was over, and I was now 
tree to seek her if 1 would, provided she had 
formed no other attachment. Possibly she 
had done so, for in one thing she was a 
dangerous woman,—she won all men to 
love her without seeming to try, or to even 
care for their love. Without decided beau- 
ty she had natural grace, and an expression 
as intoxicating as au Italian night. 

Groups of guests occasionally passed me . 
by. Fragments of conversation, carried on 
in. the smoothly flowing Italian tongue 
reached my ear, with here and there a burst 
of laughter, and sometimes the music of a 
mandolin. These sounds soothed rather 
than’ jarred upon my mood; I was lonely, 
but the night was sweet, and then a sentence 
spoken in English caused me to start, I 
looked up, and saw a gentleman with a lady 
upon either arm, approaching me. At his 
left was a slender form attired in white. A 
mantilla of white Spanish lace was thrown 
over her head and shoulders, caught above 
her forehead with a creamy rose. It was 
Erva, and she appeared like a bride. Near- 
est me, upon the strange gentleman’s right 
arm was a lady in black. It was my 
mother ! 

I sprang to meet her; she kissed me ai- 
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fectionately, and drew me out into the 
moonlight in order to inspect me closer. 

“ My dear boy,” she said, “ you are actu- 
ally looking thin and careworn, Mr. Ams- 
dep, my son Robert.” 

My bow was more profound than cordial, 
for 1 was certain Tom’s wife was his wife now. 
She shrank back when I rushed out, but 
now she came to meét me, though I fancied 
her greeting was constrained. I could not 
bear the suspense another moment, and 
risking a mistake, I said, — 

“ Am I to congratulate you as a bride?” 

“Why, Rob!” interrupted mother, “do 
you not recollect that Erva’s maiden name 
was Amsden? This is her brother Charles. 
We would never surprise you in such a 
manner,” 

I otfered Erva an apology and my arm at 
the same time, while Mr. Amsden consider- 
ately drew mother on to ramble through the 
gardens. I conducted Erva to a seat be- 
neath the ilex tree, just where a break in the 
leaves let the moonlight through, for I 
wished to see her face. 

“Then you are not married?” I said, 
watching her greedily, with my heart in my 
eyes. 

“No!” she answered. “ And you?” 

“If you are free,” I continued, “I ’il be- 
gin where I left off when | saw you last, — 
the night I frightened you away from home.” 

“ But you ran first,” she interposed. 

“You might have held me with a single 
word, if you wished me to stay.” 

She was silent. 

“Must I begiu all over again, Erva? 
And as a prelude to my plea, shall I proceed 
to tear that rose out of your hair?” 

She laughed, glancing shyly iuto my face, 
and I could see in the moonlight that her 
cheeks were glowing rosily. 

“ Have you no word for me ? 
know I love you, dear.” 

“How can | know until you tell me?” 
she asked unsteadily. * Love grows cold 
in absence, sometimes,” and she no longer 
had the hardihood to look into my face. 

* Mine has not,” I answered, growing bold- 
er as I observed her increasing agitation, 
Her hands were trembling as they layin her 
lap, and she locked them together to hide it, 
in the old way I remembered so well, I 
caught them up to my lips unreproved. 
“Will you be my wife, dear? Will you 
learn to love your love because you know 
your love loves you?” 

“I love you now,” she said Softly, with 
sudden courage. 

I drew her further into the shade. 

“ Surely,” I said, “ you did not love me at 


Surely you 


“ Ye-es,” she confessed, half-reluctant, 
half-ashamed, yet truthful always. “And I 
was so thoroughly frightened I think I 
would have told you in another minute, only 

you ran away !” 

“Oh, what a fool I ’ve been!” I cried. 

And this time the dear red lips that so far 

had avoided mine, did not escape me. * But 

I forgive myself everything,” after a pause, 

“ because if I had n’t been such a fool then, 

I might not be so happy now. Purgatory 

always makes heaven sweeter, dear. Yet 

w y did you leave home?” 

“Because I was ashamed of caring for 

you so soon, and besides, I wished to try you. 

1 had heard you were fickle, Rob, and when 

the report that you were engaged to Nellie 

Reid reached me, I thought it true.” 

* My fancies may be fickle, — my love, 
never! So that is why mother wrote to 
know if I were engaged to Nellie. 1 cared 
for her once, for the space of three weeks 
before I ever saw you, but never a day 
since. And now tell me truly, do you love 
me because I am like Tom?” 

“ No, because you are not like him at all.” 

“ But you thougut he was holding your 
hands that night ” —— 

“When rearly demented with grief, I 
know it, but I was scarcely sane then, and 
only hali awake. Besides, how could I sup- 
pose any one else would hold my hands like 
that?” 

1 laughed, my heart growing lighter with 
each word she spoke. 

“One little explanation more,” I said, at 
last, * and I believe I shall be perfectly hap- 
py. Why did you dress in white tonight, 
surely not to deceive me?” 

“Indeed, no! I have put aside crape, 
but as yet-I wear nocolors. Aunt Sarah 
said I must not appear to you in black. Do 
you dislike white?” 

“It is charming,” I said, and so it was. 

What more could I ask? We all remained 
for some days in Florence, and then we 
journeyed to Paris. Tiere, having won 
mother to my way of thinking, we prevailed 
upon Erva to be married before our return 
home. 

Tom's widow is no more; but there is a 
woman in our house who is greatly talked 
about, and consulted by every member of 
the family when there is anything to be 
done, or anything to be purchased, from a 
door-mat to a brown-stone house, for her 
jndgment is suppose | to be infallible. And 
although she has a name of her own, this 
wonderful woman is usually called * Rob’s 
wife,” a custom I consider eminently proper, 
since it reflects a certain amount of glory 
upon me. 


the time I frightened you so with my pas- 
sianate vehemence ?” 
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FTER sunset in the west, 
Robes that clad the, monarch Day, 
Golden crown and crimson vest, 
All are spurned and cast away. 
Far along the purple sea 
Fading splendors slowly die; 
Many a bird to many a tree 
Rustling flies, for night is nigh. 


After sunset, gone the glow, 
All the air with silence fills; 
After sunset, colder blow 
Wa"ing winds from lonely hills. 
Ceased is labor, hushed is mirth, 
Day has died on couch of gold; 
Twilight veils the weary earth, 
Quiet broods o’er flock and fold. 


Mass., 1835. 


After sunset, o’er the moor 
Slowly flies the plover home; 
To the leafy cottage door, 
Sleepy-eyed, the children come. 
Watching how the great white moon 
Rises high o’er hill and plain; 
Silvery stars will sparkle soon, 
Peeping out and in again. 


After sunset melodies 
All unheard in noisy day, 

Like a fragrant southern breeze 
Through the pensive spirit stray. 

Mem’ries lost, ah me! so long, 
Floating round me dreamily, 

Like a dim-remembered song, 

Melt into a thought of thee. 


Capt. HOwARD HULBERT. 
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OLONEL KEMP sat at breakfast, on 

a fine September morning, in tke 
dining-room of his country-house, a fine old 
mansion situated in a beautiful Berkshire 
vlade not far from Windsor. J %s-d-vis to 
the old gentleman at the well appointed 
table was his daughter and only child, Vic- 
toria, a blooming, brown-eyed, creamy- 
cheeked young lady of about three-and- 
twenty, 

The Colonel, who was a widower, had 
gained considerable renown during the war 
in the Punjaub. He had earned a great 
deal of prize-money and numerous medals 
and crosses; and, having, beside his pen- 
sion, much private property, partly derived 
from his deceased wife, he was enabled to 
keep both a country and a town house, and 
to live in good style. 

In person he was a tall, sunburnt man, 
muscular and active, taking into considera- 
tion his sixty-eight years. His eyes were 
of a clear steel-blue, bright and penetrating 
in their glance, and his teeth were almost as 
white and well preserved as those of a man 
of tive-and-twenty. Like many field officers 
who have seen much active service, his 
frame seemed rather to have acquired vigor 
by hard work than to have lost it; and there 
was mingied with his habitual air of com- 
mand a natural courtesy which fascinated 
all with whom he came incontact. In short, 
Colonel Kemp was “ an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 

His daughter Victoria owed her name to 
her father’s extreme loyalty to his Sovereign. 
She was “the apple of his eye,” and well 
did she deserve his warmest affection. The 
giri was somewhat above the height of the 
majority of her sex, and rather more strong- 
ly formed. Perhaps her constant participa- 
tion in her father’s outdoor pastimes had 
something to do with this. She was an 
accomplished rider and archeress, followed 
the hounds occasionally, and knew how to 
use the trout-rod and to bring down a part- 
ridge from the covey with a small light gun 
which her father had had built specially for 
her. Yet there was nothing masculine 
about Victoria Kemp. True, she joined in 
her father's sports occasionally, and was his 
constant companion; but then she had 
neither mother nor sisters, and her dearly- 
loved father was as yet her all-in-all. In 
the home circle Victoria exhibited all those 
soft and feminine graces which so well adorn 
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BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBERT. 


with their own sterner qualities, are so at- 
tractive to the opposite sex. 

Beside a finely formed figure, Victoria 
was endowed with most attractive features. 
Her nose was straight and finely chiseled, 
her mouth, though large, exquisitely cut, her 
complexion of a clear cream color, slightly 
tanned by the sun, and her eyes were large, 
lustrous, brown, and full of feeling. Her 
feet were small and well arched; but her 
hands, though nervous and well moulded, 
were rather larger than is usual in her sex. 
Her crowning glory, however, was her mag- 
nificent chestnut-brown hair, which, braided 
in natural plaits, formed a splendid crown, 
and was most appropriate to one with so 
queenly a presence and so queenly a name. 

The post had just come; and the Colonel, 
while he twirled his egg-spoon irritably be- 
tween his fingers, was conning one of his 
letters with a perplexed look. 

“What on earth does it mean?” he mut- 
tered. “I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

Victoria held her peace, knowing perfect- 

ly well that by doing so she would soon be 
enlightened. 
“ Here ’s a letter,” continued the colonel, 
“a letter from Secundabad — no Calcutta, 
from my old friend Chevilstone, containing 
an extraordinary proposition — most extra- 
ordinary, my dear — most extraordinary ! ” 

Here the colonel hemmed, adjusted his 
eye-glass, and glared fiercely at the letter. 

“ Well, papa dear, what is it?” his daugh- 
ter ventured to ask. 

“What is it? Just listen, Vic.” And 
the colonel read : 

Caucutta, AuGustT 1st, 1867. 

My dear Kemp,— Though many years 
have elapsed since we fought side by side in 
the Punjaub, I feel satisfied that you retain 
sufficient regard for your old comrade to do 
him a real kindness. My eldest son is 
ordered by the surgeon of our regiment — 
your own old corps, you know —to recruit 
his health by a two-years’ visit to England. 
I am rich enough to be able to give him 
every indulgence, and he will be in England 
almost as soon as this letter. Never having 
left India, he knows nothing of our English 
ways. I have directed him to you. Be to 
him as a father, and oblige your old friend 
and companion in arms, 


PHILIP CHEVILSTONE. 
Victoria laughed during the reading of the 


‘@ woman, and which, by force of contrast 
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“Well, papa,” she said, “you have often 
wished you had a son; now you will have a 
ward. 

“A pretty thing,” grumbled the colonel, 
“to be plagued in my ola age by some over- 
grown, overspoilt brat!” 

“Brat, papa! Why, surely Mr. Chevil- 
stone cannot have young sons.” 

“How do I know that?” retorted the 
colonel. “Many a man makes a fool of 
himself in his old age.” 

“ But surely, papa, if Mr. Chevilstone was 
one of your old companions in arms, he 
must be about your own age; so it is not 
likely 

“No, it is not likely,” snapped the colo- 
nel, “ but a good many things happen that 
are not likely, Vic. The letter does n’t say 
a word about the fellow’s age or anything.” 

“It is certainly vague,” assented Victoria. 

“Vague! It’s a perfect riddle! What 
are we to do here with a great growing lad 
who ‘ll eat like a horse, and make love to all 
the servant-maids ?” 

“QO papa, it will not be so bad as that! 
Young Mr. Chevilstone may be an accom- 
plished young man, or” — here she laughed 
— “a very little boy.” 

-The colonel smiled grimly. 

“T ll write and say I won’t have him!” 
he exclaimed. “ Why am I to be turned in- 
to a guardian to an Indian hobbledehoy 
against my will?” 

“ But you can’t write, papa dear! There 
is no time. Remember, Mr. Chevilstone 
says his son will be here almost as soon as 
this letter which has announced his arrival.” 

“That ’s true!” muttered the colonel, 
quite nonplussed. 

“So you must submit with a good grace, 
papa. And now,” she continued, rising, 
“since you have finished breakfast, I ’ll 
leave you to read your paper, and go and 
make preparations for this young Indian, 
who may be expected any hour.” 

“ Very well, dear,” and the colonel groaned 
inwardly, as he took up his Zimes, “ since 
there *s no help for it. By the way, don’t 
forget to tell Jennings that the curry was 
“ not hot enough yesterday at dinner, wants 
more chillies, and I ’m sick of rabbits. We 
have eaten « warren of them lately, I think.” 

“ Don’t grumble, papa; you shall have a 
brace of partridges today.” 

The colonel nodded approvingly, and 
commenced to read his newspaper, whilst 
his daughter hastened to hold a conference 
with the housekeeper. 

At eight o’clock on the same evening, 
- whilst Colonel Kemp was lingering over his 


coffee and Victoria singing to him a series 


of Scotch ballads, in which the old soldier 
delighted, Mr. Sydney Chevilstone was an- 
nounced. The colonel rose hastily from his 
seat, with an air of doubt and curiosity, 


treading so violently on the paw of his fav- 
orite setter Psyche, who had been crouched 
at his feet, as to cause her to set up a dis- 
mal howl and growl angrily at the stranger. 

Victoria, following {her father’s example, 
stopped short in the middle of Auld Robin 
Gray, and rose But, as their 
guest, with a pleasant smile and extended 
hand, advanced toward the master of the 
house, it required all the good-breeding and 
self-possession of the veteran and his daugh- 
ter to prevent their uttering an exclamation | 
of extreme surprise. 

The new comer was neither a * hobblede- 
hoy ” nor “a very little boy,” as surmised 
by father and daughter. He was a tall, 
handsome, and particularly dignified man of 
about eight-and-twenty; Sydney Chevil- 
stone, in fact, was so striking in appearance 
that he would attract attention anywhere. 

The visitor was, as was to be expected 
from his never having resided out of India, 
exceedingly dark, so dark, indeed, that his 
complexion would have been almost dis- 
agreeable to the eye of a European but for 
the great intelligence in his dark eyes and 
the dazzling whiteness of his teeth, which 
set off the dusky hue of his skin to advan- 
tage. His jet-black hair was short, silky, 
and curly, and a small well trimmed mous- 
tache shaded his upper lip. 

“I guardian to that stately animal? 
Pooh!” muttered the colonel to himself. 
But he bade him welcome with all the self- 
possession he could at the moment muster, 
and introduced him to his daughter. 

Victoria, who had been prepared to see a 
boy of certainly not more than sixteen, for 
once entirely lost her presence of mind, and 
colored deeply as she returned young Chev- 
ilstone’s graceful bow. She felt that she 
was positively awkward, that her demeanor 
was more that of a village girl than of a 
well-bred young lady. She was angry with 
herself accordingly, and the consciousness 
of her gaucherie did not assist her to look 
less gauche. Sydney Chevilstone came to 
her relief. 

“You were singing, Miss Kemp. Pray 
do not let me disturb you.” 

“ But,” put in the colonel, “have you 
dined, Mr. Chevilstone ?” 

“ Oh, yes, before I left town!” 

“ But your traps ?” 

“Oh, your butler is seeing to them. 
eo being carriad to my room.” 

“His room!” thought the colonel. “ Con- 
found his impudence!” At least you will 
let us offer you a cup of coffee?” he said 
aloud, and rang the bell for a fresh supply 
of cake. 

“With much pleasure,” said the visitor, 
“on condition that I do not disturb Miss 
“Oh, my daughter was only singing me a 
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Scotch ballad. 
for Scotch airs.” 

“Ah,so have I! Miss Kemp was sing- 
ing Auld Robin Gray, I think I caught the 
air as | came up-stairs,” and he looked with 
interest at the young lady. 

“Go on then, Vic, since Mr. Chevilstone 
permits it,” said the colonel. 

Victoria hesitated. It seemed, at so early 
a stage of acquaintanceship, very like being 
“trotted out for inspection.” But she felt 
that to be occupied anyhow was preferable 
to sitting unemployed under the searching 
gaze of the new-comer’s large dark eyes ; 
and with some nervousness —a thing very 
unusual with Victoria—she resumed her 
seat at the piano, and recommenced the 
beautiful and touching ballad. Was it won- 
derful that, interpreted by such an exquisite 
contralto voice as that of Victoria Kemp, 
the sad story should go straight to Sydney 
Chevilstone’s heart? Never had the young 
man in his Anglo-Indian experience had the 
opportunity of listening to so pure and 
beautiful a voice. So it was not surprising 
that Sydney Chevilstone was quite taken by 
storm; and when, at the conclusion of her 
ballad, Victoria ventured to glance furtively 
at him, she was astonished and gratified to 

rceive that the tears had actually gathered 
in his eyes, and that he was incapable of 
uttering a single word of thanks. Even the 
old colonel sighed as he stroked Psyche’s 
long silky brown ears. 

“Ah,” said he, “that ’s something like 
music? I don’t know whether it’s out of 
my regard for tae old Highlanders, but the 
very name of anything Scotch warms my 
heart. Kiss your old father, Vic darling. 
You sing like a seraph.” 

Victoria bent over her father. 

“ Shall I sing another, papa dear ?” 

“Oh, no—I—that is—pray excuse 
me!” burst in Sydney impulsively; and then 
he looked embarrassed. 

The.colonel and Victoria turned to him 
in surprise. 

“You were going to say something?” 
said the father. 

The young man looked more and more 
confused. After a few moments he stam- 
mered out, — 

“Well, 1 was going to ask Miss Kemp 
not to sing any more.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the old soldier, delight- 
ed. “There ’s a compliment for you, Vic. 
Mr. Chevilstone thinks as I do; that after 
that nothing willdo. He prefers to retain 
Is n’t it so, 


I have a foolish partiality 


the impression of Auld Rodin. 
Mr. Chevilstone ?” 

* Yes, I confess it is,” returned the visit- 
or, looking at Victoria in a fashion that 
made her feel strangely agitated, and cast 
down her eyes involuntarily. 

“How absurd I am!” said she to herself 


angrily; yet she felt pleased and gratified, 
as much by the tribute to herself as by the 
compliment to her singing. 

“Was there ever suck a charming 
woman ?” thought Chevilstone. 


CHAPTER II. 


MONTH or six weeks had elapsed, 

and Sydney Chevilstone had become 
thoroughly domiciled at the Beeches, Colonel 
Kemp’s seat. Aiready was the young An- 
glo-Indian on such friendly and affectionate 
terms with his host that they had many a 
laugh over the ambiguous wording of the 
letter written by the former’s father. In- 
deed the young man habitually called the 
colonel “ guardian,” and the old soldier’s 
“ward” had to undergo much badinage 
from the visitors to the Beeches, the fact of 
course being that there was no real guardi- 
anship in question. The whole mistake 
had arisen from the Colonel’s too hasty in- 
terpretation of the letter by Mr. Chevil- 
stone senior. Yet the veteran could not 
but notice that when the subject was alluded 
to there was a sort of sly smile on the young 
man’s lips, as if there were some secret be- 
hind all this that he — the Colonel — was 
not asharerin. It was not long, however, 
before the owner of the Beeches was en- 
lightened on this head. 

’ As to Victoria Kemp and Sydney Chevil- 
stone, both being young, good-looking, intel- 
lectual, accomplished, and of similar tastes, 
what possible termination save one could 
there be to such an acquaintanceship? 
Sydney Chevilstone and Victoria Kem 
were “over head and ears” in love with’ 
each other; and, though no explanation had 
yet taken place between them, each was 
conscious of the truth. 

It was the month of October. The woods 
were one mass of brown, purple, copper and 
gold. The copse bushes bent beneath their 
weight of nuts, and the pheasant and hare 
revelled over their banquet of beech-mast. 
The gardens were ablaze with scarlet gera- 
niums, China asters, chrysanthemums, ard 
a few late dahlias. The air was pure and 
warm, and the sky blue and without a cloud. 

For a day in mid-October the colonel and 
Victoria had planned their last picnic of the 
year, and by permission of the Ranger it 
was to take place in Windsor Great Park. 

Victoria Kemp understood the art of 
making a /éte champétre go off well. She 
possessed the tact necessary for amusing 
a crowd composed of miscellaneous ele- 
ments, and people strove to get an invita- 
tion to her out-door gatherings. The picnic 
now on the fais however was to be small 
and select, and to consist of only fifteen or 
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sixteen very intimate friends of the colonel 
and his daughter. 

For a more exquisite day than it turned 
out for this their last picnic for the season 
it would have been impossible to wish. 
The whole of the party were charmed with 
the success of the undertaking. Never 
were there such champagne and such lob- 
ster salads, or such genial master and mis- 
tress of the ceremonies as the old colonel 
and his daughter. So deciared everybody. 

The eating part of tne business was iap- 
pily concluded ; the colonel with one or two 
of the older men were defying the rheuma- 
tism by lying at fuil length on the grass 
smoking their cigars, while, as a matter of 
course, the younger members of the party 
had paired off, and were talking all sorts of 
nonsense in couples, 

Victoria Kemp and Sydney Chevilstone, 
walking in one of the beautiful glades of the 
park, were at a considerable distance from 
their companions; but they did not appear 
to be aware of the fact, or if they were, it 
did not cause them any uneasiness, 

They were laughingly discussing the mys- 
terious letter of Mr. Chevilstone senior, 
which had introduced his son to the house- 
hold of the Kemps, and Victoria maintained 
that any ore, after perusing it, would have 
supposed that a-little boy, or at any rate a 
great growing iad, was about to be inflicted 
on them. 

Chevilstone smiled, and asked what had 
been her own opinion. 

“ Well, I confess,” said Victoria, smiling, 
“that I fancied we were to receive a litile 
fellow, aged perhaps some twelve years. 
So persuaded was I of it that I told the 
housekeeper to get ready alittle room which 
has never been used since the death of my 
brother, and which contains a cot,” here she 
glanced merrily at his six-foot figure, “that 
you could not by any possibility have used.” 

“Qh, oh!” cried her amused listener. 
“Then how was it I found such a charming 
domicile awaiting me?” 

“ Why, we always keep a spare room 
ready for any chance arrival; and of course 
the butler, when he had seen you, had sense 
enough to conduct you to the right apart- 
ment.” 

“ Ah, just so! And your father?” 

“Oh, papa’s idea was that we were to be 
troubled with a great hobbledehoy who 
would eat enormously, and — and” 

“ Well, Miss Kemp, ‘and’ ”—— 

Victoria colored, and looked a little con- 
fused. 

“It was only some of papa’s nonsense ; 
and, unless you insist "—— 

“| insist,” said he mischievously, looking 
full into her eyes. 

“ Well then, papa thought you might make 
love to the maids,” 


Sydney Chevilstone frowned for a mo- 
ment, and then laughed aloud. 

“TI am honored, I am sure! 
Victoria.” 

This was the first time he had ever called 
her by her Christian name, and though, with 
instinctive subtiety, she knew perfectly well 
what was coming, and not too well what her 
reply would be, all her woman’s modesty 
rushed to her aid, and she said, as if she 
had only then become aware of the fact,— 

“What a distance we have strayed from 
our party, Mr. Chevilstone! Had we not 
better return ?” 

“ Not yet, I think,” he answered, in a very 
tender but firm tone that she felt powerless 
to resist. 

However, she made one more effort to 
escape hearing the very words she wished 
to = so she looked at her watch, and 
said, — 

“ Past five! We really must return and 
see the sun set over Woodlands; it isa 
lovely estate, and almest adjoins papa’s. It 
is quite a sight to see the last rays of the 
sun on that magnificent range of* copper- 
beeches.” 

The young man smiled a curious smile. 

“ You admire Woodlands then, Victoria?” 

Again “Victoria”! This time the hot 
blood dyed her cheek and brow. 

“Oh, yes, of course I do, — anybody 
would! Its owner died only a year ago, 
and papa knew him well. We often visited 
there. It is a most lovely place.” 

“You do not know its present owner 
then?” 

“No; he has not yet taken possession. 
All we know is that he is a gentleman who 
has lived much abroad., I dare say we shall 
become acquainted with him some day.” 

“ I dare say you will.” 

“No doubt he is some crusty old nabob 
with a worn-out liver, who lives on curries 
and mulligatawny soup, and throws the 
dishes at the heads of his black servants.” 

“ No doubt he is.” 

“ But then, one must be civil to next-door 
neighbors, you know.” 

“Oh, of course! Good breeding enjoins 
that. But I do not fancy the new owner of 
Woodlands will be such an ogre as you 
imagine.” 

“Why not?” 

” Possibly I have the honor of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“You?” and Victoria looked up at him 
with unfeigned surprise. 

“ What is there so extraordinary in that?” 
asked he, laughing. 

“You do know the new owner of Wood- 
lands then!” 

“ He stands before you.” 

Victoria Kemp’s surprise was so great she 
could not utter a word. - 


But listen, 
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“ Listen, Victoria dearest,” said the young 
man, taking both her hands. “ You and 
your father have been the victims of a plot.” 

“A plot!” exclaimed the young lady; 
but she did not withdraw her hands. 

“Yes; but, before I tell you about it, I 
wish to ask you one question. We are 
neither of us children, we are neither of us, 
I think, likely to express our feelings in 
many words. You must have seen that | 
love you. Victoria, will you be my wife?” 

It was a straightforward wooing indeed ! 
No protestatioas, — not a single unnecessa- 
ry word! How different from the general 
run of lovers! But Victoria understood the 
straightforward, manly nature of Sydney 
Chevilstone ; she admired his character, and 
she loved him. So she simply answered,— 

“ Yes.” 

He put his arm around her, and kissed her 
passionately. 

“But about the plot, Sydney?” asked 
Victoria after a brief interval. 

“Oh, yes! Well, then, that letter was 
concocted expressly to deceive yourself and 
the colonel.” 

“Yes, dearest; the medical adviser who 
recommended me to pass two years in 
Europe was no other than myself. I was 
surgeon to the —th, as any army list would 
have shown the colonel had he consulted it.” 

“ To think we should have been deceived.” 

“Yes; you fell into the trap easily. But, 

ou see, this was it. The late owner of 
oodiands, who, as you know, had neither 
kith nor kin, was my godfather; and at his 
death he bequeathed the estate and a large 
sum of money in the Funds to myself. Of 
course upon this I determined to quit the 
army. Whilst my father and I were making 
inquiries about my new property, it oozed 


out that the owner of the adjoining estate, 


the Beeches, was no other than Colonel 
Kemp. my father’s old comrade in arms.” 

“Well, though my father and yours had 
not seen each other for some years, they 
had occasionally corresponded; and so, 
when my match-making sire heard that 
Colonel Kemp had an only child —a daugh- 
ter—he proposed a very pretty little 
scheme. It was neither more nor less than 
to join the two estates.” 

“It was very impertinent!” said Victoria, 
trying to appear angry. 

“Tt was, J own.” 

“ And I have a great mind to retract what 
I have said,” she added with a charming 
smile. 

“Ah, I am not afraid! But listen. Of 
course my father and I thought that if I 
announced myself as a man I should not be 
received at the Beeches as a permanent in- 
mate, but if we so worded the letter as to 
leave it in doubt ”—— 

“Yes, yes; you knew that, once our 
guest, we shouid not be so rude as to turn 
you out.” 

“ That ’s just it. And now will you for- 
give me, Victoria?” 

“For what?” , 

“For having descended to subterfuge un- 
worthy of a gentleman.” 

She looked up at him, her brown eyes 
full of a tender light. 

“It was not a right thing to do,” she said, 
“but I am the gainer by it, and so | forgive 
you, Sydney.” 

The young man took his pardon from her 
ips. 

“ But,” added Victoria, “I don’t know 
what papa will say to all this.” 

But, after having heard the story of his 
“ ward,” the colonel came to the conclusion 
that “ali ’s well that ends well.” 


A CHIC 


BY H. S. 


A= roseate flush of sunset in the sky, 

Where golden pencils streak the gilded dome, 
Blush, quiver for an instant, fade and die ; 

The sun sinks ’neath the sea, devouring home. 


The sullen mantle of the evening fa'ls 

Athwart the landscape, ard the shadows stray, 
With still encroaching footsteps, and in pall 

Lie all the glories of the summer day. 


Unica, N. Y., 1884. 


FANCY. 
KELLER. 


Soft on the mist of 1 ight there steals 
The myriad voicing of the sombre vales; 
The pine of cricket, and the owl’s appeals, 
Recounting melancholy lays and tales. 


Across the meadow, stealthily and soft, 
A bended form in quict takes its way 

‘To where the hens roost insecure aloft,— 
Soon in the chicken thief’s pot will they lay. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE old stage route from Albany to Buf- 
falo traverses the most fertile region 
of central New York. In time past this 
road was daily the scene of life and activity. 
Coaches whose drivers were famous for the 
dexterity which they managed their “ four- 
in-hand,” chaises of well-to-do squires from 
country hamlets going townward, work- 
wagons, and pedestrians passed in endless 
succession. But a day came when this 
avenue of travel was deserted. The iron 
horse began to feel its way across the land ; 
inns and relay-houses lost their bustle and 
business-like air; and the “old turnpike,” 
as it is called, lapsed into the dreamy, 
self-contented repose ofan ordinary country 
road. 

But the labor exerted upon this thorough- 
fare by men of a generation fast becoming 
extinct is yet apparent. Mile after mile it 
stretches away through level meadows, now 
branching off into rolling country, pictur- 
esque with brook and dale and woodland, 
only to find the lowlands again, and follow 
the course of some winding, wiliow-bordered 
stream. 

Leaving the Mohawk Valley near Utica, 
the roadway strikes into the low foothills. 
It was here on one of June’s brightest, 
breeziest mornings that a wheelman was 
leisurely pedalling his way along a levei ele- 
vation, from which the spires of the city he 
had lately quitted were distinctly visible 
against the green background of the Deer- 
field Hills. The rider had eyes tor little 
but the landscape, and the attention with 
which he regarded the minutest details of 
quaint country houses, turned here and 
there to study distant sky effects and the 
lights and shadows that lay on the wide 
reaches of pasture land. told that he not 
only had an ardent appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, but also that he was au adept in the 
bicycling art. His suit was of dark blue, 
and showed admirably his fair complexion. 
He was an exemplification of the untruth 
of the saying that a bicycler never smiles, 
for under his blonde moustache his lips 
often moved in silent laughter, The spirit 
of the day was infectious, and this young fel- 
low, in the joyous lightheartedness of early 
manhood, had imbibed deep draughts of the 
morning’s inspiring air, He knew how to 
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throw care over his shoulder. ‘That ill 
omened bird which flits across the cyes of 
so many, and gives them “ headers ” on the 
road of life, rarely visited him. 

He had left his home in the outskirts of 
the city that morning to join two old friends 
who resided in a town some fifty miles dis- 
tant. The three intended to make an ex- 
tended tour through the lake region of 
central New York, and were to start on the 
following day. Knowing that he had abun- 
dant time to reach his destination long ere 
nightfall, the young man was disposed to 
see aS much as possible of the countr 
through which he was passing. As has a: 
ready been intimated, he was by nature 
artistic. It was his especial delight to take 
his wheel in the matin hours of a summer 
day, and, seeking some forest lane, there 
transcribe with faithful hand upon his 
sketch-book the ever new phenomena of 
nature. He oftentimes, too, indulged in 
the fancy of incorporating into the fore- 
ground of these hasty drawings a shining 
“steed,” with a rider, sometimes bending 
forward, as if in a race, sometimes sitting 
erect and stately, as if on parade. 

About an hour before noon, just after our 
wheelman had refreshed himself at a spark- 
ling spring near the roadside, he espied, on 
mounting, a dog-cart coming over the brow 
of the hill a short distance ahead. The 
sight of this vehicle, drawn by a gracefully 
moving pony and containing a young lady, 
caused him considerable curiosity, and it 
was with a feeling of anticipation that he 
regarded the fair occupant of the dog-cart, 
as she came within range of his vision. He 
sprang to the ground, and stepped from the 
road, lest her horse should be frightened. 
Then, as he looked at her with not an impo- 


‘lite, yet admiring glance, the bewitching 


little beauty actually smiled and bowed to 
him; but upon seeing the expression of 
perplexity that stole over his face as he 
stood, cap in hand, without moviug toward 
her, she exclaimed with a little silvery 
laugh, — 

“Is it possible, Mr. Nellis, that you do 
not know me?” 

Herbert Nellis was not easily disconcert- 
ed. He looked upon embarrassment as 
something with which only callow youths 
are afflicted; but at that mement, as he 
afterward confessed to himself, he felt sine 
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gularly ill at ease. The young lady divined 
what was going on in his mind, and made 
him still more uncomfortable for a moment 
by bursting intu a hearty laugh ; but the pe- 
culiar trill with which she ended caused him 
to join in her merriment, and to advance 
holding out his hand, into which she gra- 
ciously put her own, petite and neatly 
gloved. 

“ How could you expect me to remember 
you after four years, when you have changed 
so greatly? Why, when | saw you last” — 
here the young man suddenly paused; but 
she continued, smilingly, — 

“Yes, I know what you were going to 
say. When you last saw me I was only a 
bit of a girl in short dresses, — little Marian 
Peck, who loved to tease her older sister 
and every one else. I have n’t forgotten 
how to do that (this very innocently, looking 
at him all the while); but now, — well, now 
I am a young lady.’ 

Nellis had it upon the end of his tongue 
to add, “ And a very charming one, too,” 
but he refrained, and instead asked after her 
sister. 

“You have heard of Sis’s marriage, of 
course?” went on Miss Marian. “ No? 
Why, that’s queer? But 1 forgot, how stu- 
pid of me!”—here she blushed slightly— 
“that you used to be one of her admirers in 
the old days, when she was at school. But 
then, you never could have got along with 
Sis. And now she has a husband just suit- 
ed to her; one who won’t let her go flying 
about everywhere like mad; and I am here 
visiting his sister, at their country place, 
which is but a few miles away.” 

* How unfortunate!” cried Nellis. “ Were 
you but going in the other direction I might 
ride along by your side, as I see your pony 
does not mind my wheel; and we could have 
such a visit together.” 

“ Yes,” she assented, “it is too bad that I 
must drive into the city, but my errand is 
imperative. You should be yallant enough 
to turn about and be my escort.” 

Herbert then told her of the excursion 
upon which he and his friends were about 
to set forth, and explained that he must 
push on, although he assured her it was 
quite against his inclination. When he had 
taken her hand to bid her good-bye, she 
said,— 

“ Did you not tell me your expedition was 
through the lake region? How delightful! 
Now I shall expect to see you again this 
summer, and | am sure if you pass through 
Geneva you ‘ll not fail to caii, and bring 
your friends. Perhaps we cannot make it 
as pleasant tor you as when Sis was at 
home, but I will promise to try,” and she em- 
phasized the “I,” giving him at the same 


time such a smiling look that he recorded a 
vow then and there to accept her invitation 


when returning from their bicycling tour. 

He watched her for some moments after 
they had parted, her graceful form swaying 
to and fro with every motion of the dog-cart; 
then, as he mounted, his thoughts wert back 
four years to the time when he had just 
graduated from college, and had spent a gay 
week in Geneva, with a jolly party made up 
of some of his college friends and a number 
of young ladies who were visiting Miss Ger- 
trude Peck, with whom he then fancied him- 
self deepiy in love. He almost laaghed 
aloud when the scene of their parting came 
back to him—the vows, the promises — 
and how soon they were all fogotten. And 
now he had met her sister, who when he 
last saw her was a little witch, fourteen 
years of age, the very impersonation of joy- 
ous and mischievous girlhood. 

All this seemed very strange to Nellis. 
He glanced over his shoulder. The dog- 
cart had disappeared ; there was not even an 
eddy of dust to tell that a vehicle had re- 
cently passed. 

By this time the breeze had died, and the 
sun began to beat down upon the dry, un- 
shadowed road. Ahead was a long hill in 
which the rains of the week previous had 
worn deep gutters, and everywhere exposed 
huge cobbles that defied the passage of a 
bicycle. The sight of the long ascent, up 
which he must push his machine, caused 
Ne'lis to forget momentarily pretty Miss 


Marian, whose bright eyes had made such 


an impression on him. He at length leaped 
to the ground, finding further progress im: 
possible, and near where a cross-road joined 
the turnpike sat down beneath a tall maple, 
determined to rest awhile, hoping a passing 
farmer would lend him a helping hand. He 
waited in vain for nearly a half an hour. It 
was delightfully cool; the grass was deep, 
fragrant and soft, and he felt a drowsy feel- 
ing creep over him. But, upon glancing at 
his watch, he saw that he must not yield to 
it, if he would reach by noonday the village 
where he had planned to stop for dinner. 
He vas about to spring to his feet when the 
distant sound of wheels caught hisear. A 
wagon was evidently approaching upon the 
cross-road. This highway he could not see, 
as it was sheltered from view by a dense 
appte orchard, and Herbert’s couch beneath 
the maple tree was some rods from the spot 
where the two roads joined. 

The sound of wheels gradually became 
more distinct. The vehicle was apparently 
a large wagon, and Nellis eagerly hoped 
that the desired assistance was forthcoming. 
With no little impatience he awaited the ap- 
proach of the rumbling conveyance. He 
raised himself upon his elbow in order to 
catch a glimpse of it as it came around the 
corner. In a moment he saw the head and 
body of a sturdy horse; then, — but at that 
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instant his heart sank within him. The 
driver was a female,— woman or girl he 
could not tell, for a wide straw-bonnet con- 
cealed her face from view. He fell back 
amid the grass. She had not seen him. 
His quick glance showed him that the vehi- 
cle was a capacious market-wagon, and al- 
moat instantaneously his resolve was taken. 
He rose slowly to his feet. For the first 
time he noticed how tastefully and simply 
she was dressed. 

“ Beg pardon,” said he, advancing, hat in 
hand. 

She started, uttered a slizht exclamation, 
and turned quickly toward him. 

Beneath the great straw hat he saw a 
rosy, girlish face, dark eyes that had a 
frightened expression, which gradually 
changed to one of amusement as she re- 
garded him, and hair that floated in charm- 
ing confusion over a white forehead. 

“ Beg pardon,” said Herbert again, “ but 
if you won’t think me intrusive, I would like 
to ask a favor of you.” Then, as she made 
no answer, he continued, “This hill is so 
rough and long I thought I would beg as- 
sistance in getting my steed (here he point- 
ed to his bicycle which was leaning against 
the tree near by) to the top. I can walk be- 
hind. I hope you won’t think me forward 
for a stranger.” 

As he said this he tried to catch from the 
expression of her face the effect these last 
words had produced; but she answered 
without seeming to notice them. Her voice 
was low and sweetly musical, yet there was 
~ in it an unmistakable country drawl. 

“Oh, ya-as, I will gladly help you. Put 
your ” here she hesitated for a word; then, 
as if remembering his expression, said, 
“steed into the wagon, and get in yourself 
if you like. It won’t be much of a load. 
Whoa, Jim!” she cried loudly, as the horse 
started impatiently, “we are going to have 
some company up this ’ere hill.” 

Nellis could scarcely believe his ears. 
Such an angel in blue and white, with spark- 
ling eyes and peachy cheeks, saying “ this 
’ere!” What a Strange incongruity? But 
he did not lose his presence of mind, al- 
though he felt uncomfortable beneath her 
scrutinizing gaze. She watched him with 
seeming curiosity as he pushed his bicycle 
down into the road, and, after considerable 
effort, carefully adjusted it in the wagon; 
then graciously made room for him upon 
the seat beside her as if they were old ac- 
quaintances. 

Nellis was too perplexed to converse 
much; but his companion was not to be 


daunted by his silence, and rattled on about. 


“this ’ere” and “that’ere” in a way that 
made him shiver with a feeling so uncom- 
fortable that he many times wished himself 
leagues away. But every time he turned 


his eyes toward her he retracted any such 
unspoken thought. “ How can those cher 
lips,” wondered he, “ utter such language!” 
As they proceeded (the ascent was fully a 
mile in length) the mystery deepened. Her- 
bert roused himself, and tried to draw her 
into conversation upon various topics. In- 
stantly she became unresponsive. 

“Is she fooling me?” thought the young 
man, and he gazed searchingly into her . 
frank, fresh face. She met his look with 
unwavering eyes, He became silent again. 
Seeing this, the girl said in an open, natural 
way, — 

“ You have n’t told me your name.” 

“T did n’t suppose you cared to know it.” 
he said. 

She looked at him with aa expression of 
wonder. 

“ Not care to know it!” she echoed. 
“ Why, ya-as, indeed I do!” 

Nellis had it upon his lips to give a ficti- 
tious name. She seemed to notice his hesi- 
tation, but said nothing. However, before 
he spoke the thouzht that it would be hard- 
ly fair to deceive her came into his mind, so 
he told her what his name was. 

“Have you ever heard it before?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, ya-as !” she quickly said. 

“ Where ?” cried he, in astonishment. 

“ We-el,” she answered, archly and delib- 
erately, “I have visited in the city down 
yonder,”— this with a backward toss of her 
head which sent her glossy frizzes and curls 
flying in the breeze. 

She had not replied to his question, but 
Nellis, without a thought, took what she 
said as a confession that she had heard his 
name in the city. He was so well known 
that he did not doubt the meaning of her 
answer, 

“ Now are n’t you going to tell me your 
name?” he said. 

“ Mine?” and she smiled at him brightly. 
“We-el, I ’m called ‘Madam May’ up at 
the farm; and there it is,” she exclaimed, 
pointing to a large house which stood upon 
a knoll a little distance ahead. It was sur- 
rounded by tall maples, and seemed to Nell- 
is quite unlike the residence of an ordinary 
farmer. He was beginning to wonder again, 
when she said to him, — 

“Tm afraid I "ll have to ask you to get 
out here. They might think it a little queer 
to see me come driving in with a strange 
young man, and then I want to see you 
mount your steed.” 

They had by this time reached the sum- 
mit of the hill. Tbe ground was slightly 
rising, but the road was hard and smooth. 

“You did n’t tell me your name,” ex- 
claimed Neilis, looking up at her, after he 
had removed his machine from the wagon 
and stood in the road, ready to mount. 
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“Ob, yes, I did!” This time she forgot 
to drawl the “e,” but he did not notice it. 
“I told you that I was called ‘Madam 
May.’ ” 

“But your last name?” said Herbert. 

She threw a glance at him from the cor- 
ners of her eyes. 

* Don’t you know,” she cried, “that I am 
waiting to see you mount? I shall have to 
drive on if you don't move.” 

Nellis saw further questions would be 
useless. 

“TI hope we shall meet again, ‘Madame 
May,’ ” said he. 

She nodded to him smilingly. He ran a 
few steps beside his wheel, vaulted into the 
saddle, and went spinning up the road. 

He looked back once, just in time to see 
his strange acquaintance whirling up the 
broad driveway which led to the spacious, 
maple-shaded farmhouse on the knoll. 


- 


CHAPTER II. 


T was seven o'clock in the evening, two 
weeks later. Three young men were 
seated upon the open veranda at the Frank- 
lin House, Geneva, enjoying an after-supper 
smoke. The moon was already visible in 
the clear sky. The lake was calm, and mir- 
rored the crimson hues of a beautiful sunset. 
The ringing laughter of the bathers who 
were sporting in the water beyond a long 
ier was audible at intervals. Along the 
Cah of the lake, at the right, were the 
houses and terraced gardens of the rich men 
of the town. A soft breeze carried the deli- 
cate aroma of flowers abroad as twilight fell. 
One star became visible, a second, then a 
third. The moon began to Jose her pallid 
hue ; but still, as if held by the enchantment 
of so beautiful a scene, the three young 
men smoked on in silence. One droppe 
his cigar, and the charm seemed broken. 

“ Nellis,” said he, “there is a perfect re- 

se about all this that nothing we have 

itherto seen equals.” 

“ Indeed,” returned his companion, with a 
sigh, “I always claimed a great deal for it, 
but until now I never felt that any one be- 
side myself appreciated it.” 

Herbert Nellis, with his friends Cameron 
and Walden, had arrived in Geneva late in 
the afternoon. Their tour had been a pleas- 
antone. They had skirted Cayuga Lake, 
crossed to the Seneca, and visited the famed 
Watkins Glen, proceeded thence to Cooked 
Lake and Penn Van, and finally, having ad- 
mired that placid, hill-encircled sheet called 
Canandaigua, had turned their faces home- 
ward, having yet at their disposal considera- 
ble time which they had not decided how to 

occupy. 


Now as they sat there in the twilight 
hour, chatting pleasantly, Nellis (and not for 
the first time since he had seen her) thought 
of the girl who had called herself * Madam 
May,” and fell into a revery. Again he 
tried to convince himself that she was in 
reality other than she had seemed to him 
that morning. He had many times endeav- 
ored to do this, but always in vain. He 
could pick no flaw in her personality. If 
she had been acting for his benefit, it had 
been a perfect piece of work. 

His companions broke in upon his silence. 
He had spoken to them of Marian Peck, 
and the invitation she had given him, and 
later in the evening they intended to make 
the call; but he had not told them about 
“ Madam May,” so it was in regard to Mari- 
an they now commenced chaffing him. He 
laughed with them at their nonsense, and 
told himself that possibly there was some 
truth in what they said. 

Lights began to twinkle like fireflys 
among the trees in the gardens on the right. 
The harbor beacon illumined the darkening 
waters of the lake, and the faint sound of 
singing came to them from afar. A church 
bell tolled eight. 

The friends reluctantly arose and de 
scended to the hotel office. Passing out in- 
to the street, that was thronged at this hour, 
they joined the crowd and slowly ascended 
the hill that faced the hotel. 

“ Jove, Puck,” said Cameron to Walden 
(Puck was the latter’s nickname), “ Bert 
knows the merits of the town, does he not?” 

Nellis had turned to the left, and was 
leading the way along the broad avenue 
that overlooked the lake, where stately elms, 
whose leaves moved tremulously in the 
moonlight, stood in long, even rows on 
either side. 

“Does the fair one live here?” asked 
Walden. “Gad, I am already charmed. 
Prepare for a complete conquest on her 
part. I shall be an abject slave. Who 
could resist, on such a night as this, and 
with such surroundings ?” 

“ Wait until you reach the house,” Nellis 
said to him. “There are few places more 
beautiful.” 

At length Herbert stopped at the gate of 
a large residence, and said in a low tone, 
“ Here we are.” 

A close-cut lawn dotted with well trimmed 
shade trees sloped up to the wide stone 
steps. At one side a fountain, surmounted 
by a Triton, made the still air musical with 
its low, languid murmur. Beyond, through 
a leafy vista, the lake glimmered. 

The three friends were ushered intoa 
long, dimly lighted parlor, that opened upon 
a veranda at the rear of the house. Pres- 
ently Miss Peck appeared, Dressed in 
creamy white, with a fleecy shawl of blug 
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_ but no, such a thin 
. Marian’s friend would not say “this ere” 
_ and “that ’ere,” and he laughed to himself 
_ to think how ridiculous his thoughts would 
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thrown carelessly about her shoulders, she 
was the picture of loveliness, and Puck 
could not take his eyes from her. Even as 
he had predicted, he fell a victim on the 


“I ’m so glad you ’ve come,” she said, 
turning to Nellis, after he had presented his 
friends. “I almost fancied you had forgot- 
ten me. I hope you are going to be about 
here some time,” she continued, “ for I have 
two friends with me, and we could arrange 
for all sorts of tun. You see, I have just 
finished school,” she added, in a confidential 
tone, “and I propose to have a great spree 
this summer, — or ought n’t I to say spree, 
Mr. Walden?” And she looked at that 
young gentleman with a bewitching smile 
that turned his head completely. 

“ That ’s Puck,” exclaimed Nellis, nod- 
ding toward his friend. “If you call him 
Walden he won’t know half the time to 
whom you are speaking.” 

Marian laughed gaily, and said, — 

“In that case I suppose I shall have to 
conform to your ways. Do you object to 
Mr. Puck?” and she turned to Walden, 
who assured her that he did not, but at the 
same time resolved to get even with Nellis 
in some way before the evening had passed. 

Miss Peck now led the way toward the 
door that opened upon the veranda. Just 
before she reached it, she said to Herbert,— 

“ One of them is a new relation of mine,— 
the sister of Sis’s husband, —and she is 
awfully nice.” 

The four stepped out into the soft air. 
As they did so two young ladies rose from 
the hammock where they had been slowly 
swinging. 

“My friends, Miss Everett and Miss 
Pemberton, — Mr. Nellis, Mr. Cameron and 
Mr. Puck,” said Marian, with playful stress 
upon the last name. “ Now,” she contin- 
ued, advancing to offer seats, ‘‘ Who shall 
have the hammock ?” 

“ Nellis is very partial to hammocks,” vol- 
unteered Walden. 

“ Then,” exclaimed Marian, silencing 
Herbert’s protest with a gesture, “he an 
May shall be the favored ones.” 

At the name May, Nellis started. Miss 
Peck’s words when he had met her on the 


_ morning of his departure from home flashed 


into his mind. She had told him she was 
visiting her brother-in-law’s sister, at their 
country place. Why might not that country 
place be the house upon the knoll that his 
strange acquaintance, “ Madam May,” had 
called her home? And might not this May, 
was an absurdity ! 


seem to another. 
“The hammock seems to be ours, Mr. 


Nellis,” said one of the young ladies to Her- 
bert. It was Miss Everett. 

The windows of the parlor were draped 
with dark, rich curtains, through which the 
dim light within here and there struggled 
faintly. A screen of leafy vines shut out 
the moon’s bright rays; so the veranda was 
shadowy, and the faces all vague in the dusk. 

“If I mistake not,” said the young man, 
“ you and I are near neighbors. Miss Peck 
has told me you have a country residence 
not far from my home.” 

“Yes,” she answered him, and her voice 
sounded very familiar, “and we enjoy it 
hugely. I ama great farmer, — drive about 
the country alone, you know; wander in the 
fields and woods. And then I am quite a 
shepherdess. You should see me with my 
crook.” 

In vain Nellis tried to distinguish her 
face. She had the advantage of him, being 
more in the shadow, while his countenance 
was plainly visible to her. “I believe it is 
she, after all,” he said to himself, “ but how 
can I ascertain? Must I wait until we ad- 
journ to the parlor? No, for she might 
take it into her head to tell the whole story ; 
and I must not let Puck and Cameron get 
hold of the ‘ Madam May’ affair, or I should 
never hear the last of it.” These thoughts 
ran swiftly through his mind, and he was 
about to speak, when Miss Everett said in a 
laughing tone loud enough for all to hear, — 

“I believe Mr. Nellis and I have met be- 
fore.” 

Miss Peck uttered an exclamation of as- 
tonishment 

“Where? where?” she cried. “ Why, 
you never said anything about it when [ 
spoke of knowing him!” 

That was an awful moment for poor 
Herbert. 

“ Have mercy, I beg of you,” he said ina 
whisper. 

“ But Mr. Nellis does not seem to agree 
with me,” continued Miss Everett, “and 
maybe I am mistaken.” 

“Oh, you must be,” said Marian. 

“There, ‘Madam May,’” he murmured, 
“hear what your sister says!” 

“Be careful, sir!” she returned. “If 
you said you knew ‘Madam May,’ you 
would certainly betray yourself.” 

Now that Herbert had no fears that Miss 
Everett would betray him, he felt at ease. 

“ What a fright you gave me,” he said to . 
her. “I will do almost anything if you will 
only promise to be silent. You don’t know 
what dreadful chaffers my friends are. I 
should be forever catching it if you related 
that little episode. But you were absolute- 
ly perfect,” and his voice had in it a tone of 
admiration that pleased her. 

* Ya-as,” she said, “ that "ere is just so.” 

At this both burst into such a merry laugh 
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that Marian looked suspiciously at them, 
and said, — 

“I do believe you people know each 
other, after all, Don’t you?” and she 
turned to Walden. 

“ Very likely,” said that young man, “and 
for some reason Bert won’t own it.” 

“ That would be just like him,” put in 
Cameron. 

“ Mr. Nellis, I would not stand that,” ex- 
claimed Miss Pemberton, taking his part. 

“Nor will 1,” cried Herbert; and he 
spoke to May, “won’t you show me the gar- 
den? I should like to see it by moonlight.” 

She assented willingly, and ran inside for 
awrap. Nellis waited for her at the foot of 
the steps. The stars were out in all their 
brilliancy, for the mon had begun to wane. 
Great beetles went booming by. Humming 
birds and giant moths fluttered about among 
the honeysuckle and clematis vines. Vari- 
egated flowers filled the moss-bordered beds 
and loaded the air with their fragrance. At 
last May came. She tripped down the 
steps as lightly as a fairy, and for the first 
time that evening the young man saw her 
face. He thought her far lovelier than 
“ Madam May,” for now he saw her in her 
true character. 

“TI don’t think you deserved to be let off 
tonight,” she said. “ You don’t know what 
a fright you gave me that day when you first 
spoke to me.” 

“ You must have thought me mighty bold,” 
he observed. 

“ Oh, it was all right after a few minutes, 
and so funny, too,” and her silvery laugh 
sounded like a low bell on the soft air. 

“ I suppose I ought to have seen through 
it all,” Herbert told her, “ but you sold me 
completely. I have often thought and won- 
dered about you since,” he confessed. 

“Have you?” and she smiled up at him. 

“Yes; and when your sister called you 
May tonight, the idea that you and ‘ Madam 
May’ were identical fashed into my mind.” 

They descended terrace after terrace, un- 
til they reached the lake. There they stood 
and looked out over the glassy water. A 
number of boats were moored close at hand, 
Nellis loosened one, and they rowed silent- 
ly out toward the harbor light. They had 
become good friends on a new footing by 
this time, and the fact that they had a secret 
in common drew them closer together. 

On their return they found the others 
awaiting them at the boathouse, and re- 
ceived with good grace the scolding which 
Marian administered for their desertion. 

“Can I tell her?” asked May of Nellis, 
as the young men were leaving. 

He nodded assent, and the three friends 
walked down the dusky street, humming a 
rollicking old college song that the leaves 
seemed to echo and whisper to the stars. 


CHAPTER III. 


WEEK passed, and found the three 

friends stili in Geneva. The days 
slipped away with wonderful rapidity. They 
had excursions upon the water and into the 
country,— the young ladies in Marian’s 
commodious phaeton, the young men upon 
their bicycles; they had picnicked in the 
breezy wouds upon the bluff on the opposite 
shore of the lake; they had danced and 
sung and enjoved themselves, and there was 
among them a rare feeling of good fellow- 
ship. 

A close friendship had sprung up between 
Herbert and May Everett. Marian had 
been told their secret, and the three had 
many a laugh over it, much to the mystifica- 
tion of the others. 

Nellis and his companions began to talk 
of continuing their homeward journey, but 
tinally decided to wait until the following 
Monday. It was then Tuesday. 

The next day proved unpleasant. All 
out-oi-door sport had to be given up. Even 
tennis was abandoned, for the rain fell in a 
silent, decided way, and the clouds showed 
no signs of breaking. 

The six were seated in the parlor at Miss 
Peck’s. Nellis had sought a corner where 
he was mournfully picking away at the 
strings of a guitar. Four of the others were 
engaged in berating the weather, while they 
occupied themselves over a game of whist. 
Miss Everett was at the window, devoting 
her attention partly to the uninteresting 
scene without, partly to the card-players, 
and partly to Herbert, upon whom her eyes 
now and then rested with an indefinable ex- 
pression. 

“No more bicycling until day after to- 
morrow, at least,” said he; but as no one 
heeded kis remark, he struck up the most 
delorous strain. Miss Evereett smiled 
At last the game of whist was ended. 
Marian suddenly sprang up —to the aston- 
ishment of all, who seemed to think no one 
capable of a quick movement upon such a 
depressing day — and declared she was go- 
ing to regale the company with some origi- 
nal poetry. She darted quickly out of the 
room. May, too, sprang to her feet with an 
*O Marian, if you do!” and ran after her. 
But nimble Miss Peck had the start, and 
soon reappeared upon the scene with a 
sheet of paper clutched firmly in her hand. 
This she waved triumphantly to the others, 
who had arisen. Miss Everett stole in be- 
hind Marian and made an unsuccessful dash 
at the paper. 

“ Help me, some one!” cried she. 

Nellis made a move as if to go to her as- 
sistance. 

By this time Marian had entrenched her- 
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self behind atable. “ Keep her away,” she 
said, waving him off, “ it is for your interest 
to hear this.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed May, and 
chased her around the table, but in vain. 

Herbert caught Marian’s eye and did not 
offer to aid her pursuer. At last Cameron 
and Miss Pemberton seized May, and held 
her so that she could not escape. 

“ Now for the poetry,” said Puck. 

Marian struck a tragic attitude and read: 


“ His brown moustache is curled with care 
Admired by all the maidens fair ; 
The youth doth think thereon with pride 
As, stepping forth with stately stride, 
He strolls about with jaunty air. 


He oft doth in the mirror stare 

To see its graceful image there, 

(Though vanity he would deride) 
His brown moustache. 


_ Ve dashing flirts, beware, beware! 
You ’ve hearts this charmer will ensnare ! 
In vain, although their sway is wide, 
Geneva maids their charms have tried — 
Long may the barber’s razor spare 
His brown moustache! ” 


As she finished, there was an uproarious 
burst of laughter. 

“ Aha, Nellis!” cried Walden, “that’s a 
good one on you.” 


“ Long may the barber’s razor spare ! ”” 


_ Herbert saw tears of vexation gather in 
May’s eyes. She suddenly burst out of the 
room and ran up-stairs. Marian quickly 
followed, but soon descended alone. Draw- 
ing Nellis aside, she said to him, — 

“]'m afraid the poor girl is awfully pro- 
voked at me, but I did n’t mean anything, 
All [ thought of was the fun. You don’t 
mind the poetry, do you? I ’li tell her so, 
This is how it happened: last night, after 
you left us, May picked up the Rhymseter 
and began studying the rondeau. Finally 
she declared she could write one on any 
subject. We wagered a pound of candy, 
and I told her she might take Mr. Nellis’s 
moustache. This was the result of her 
labor,” and she held out the paper she had 
read from to Herbert. 

He took it, glanced over it, and laughed. 
“It’s capital,” he said, “I must copy it.” 

“No!” declared Marian, ‘not unless 
May gives her consent.” 

Soon afterward the young men returned 
to their hotel. The rain increased, and they 
were forced to amuse themselves in their 
rooms at cards that evening. The sun 
shone brightly the next morning, and quick- 
ly dispelled the roseate mist that veiled the 
lake. All nature was gay and cheery. 

With his mail Nellis found a formal note 


. of apology from Miss Everett. “She takes 


it too seriously,” he thought. But he rea- 
soned that the matter would soon adjust it- 
self. He was mistaken. When the three 
young men called that afternoon Herbert 
assured Miss May that he regarded the 
whole as a good joke, and that he was far 
more amused than offended. But he fancied 
she felt ill at ease in his company, and he 
transferred his attention to Marian. This 
increased the misunderstanding, in spite of 
what he had said, for May attributed his 
leaving her to an unkind feeling on his part. 
She consequently treated him pore | 
when he again addressed her. Herbert felt 
sadly grieved. He asked her next day if he 
had said anything to offend her, but she 
answered shortly “Nothing!” and then 
turned and spoke to Walden. He became an- 
noyed, and again devoted himself to Marian. 
Thus the breach gradualiy widened, until b 

Saturday the two treated each other wit 

studied coldness. Marian talked to both, 
but in vain. It became apparent to all that 
the situation was awkward, so the young 
men fully decided to depart on Monday. 
Every one regretted that the friendship so 
pleasantly formed should thus be broken. 
Nellis, in his heart, felt more than this. 
May’s treatment of him, which he could 
neither understand nor help resenting, 
showed him that he reallv cherished a strong 
attachment for her, which might have rip- 
ened into Jove. He spoke little now, and 
longed for the time of their departure. 

Sunday morning dawned. A cool breeze 
rippled the lake. Quiet pervaded the whole 
town. In the streets the peaceful sunlight 
played upon the stones, and a few loungers 
here and there upon the corners basked in 
its rays. Walden and Cameron were going 
to church with the young ladies. Nellis 
sent his excuses by them, and not long after 
breakfast mounted his wheel, and making a 
detour so as not to pass Miss Peck’s home, 
was soon spinning along a level, picturesque 
country road. The clear cool air drove all 
phantoms of the night from his brain, and 
the bouyant feeling of one in perfect health 
triumphed over mind and sent the warm 
blood coursing through his veins. 

The road which he had chosen was the 
smoothes:, but at the same time the most 
romantic near the town. From it, through 
emerald vistas, the lake was frequentiy dis- 
cernible ; and often from the top of a gently 
sloping hill it appeared, as if by magic, just 
below. Herbert was charmed by the pros- 
pect which one hilltop afforded, and dis- 
mounting, seated himself upon a lichen- 
grown bowlder and drew out his sketchbook. 
He was too busily occupied to notice the 
glances of pious horror that the church-go- 
ing country folk cast at him, but he looked 
up some time after they had passed at hear- 
ing a carriage approaching in the opposite 
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direction. He saw in a moment that the 
driver was May Everett. Should he wait 
and meet her? No; he would spare her 
any conversation with him. She would, he 
thought, be grateful to him for that. Then 
the idea that perhaps she had come away 
for the very reason that had impelled him to 
leave, came to his mind. 

“Very likely she is going out to her 
uncle’s to stay unti! our departure,” he said 
to himself, for he knew she had a relative 
who lived just beyond. 

He rose as if he had completed his work, 
and put the sketch-book into his pocket. 
Then lifting his hat with a “ good morning,” 
as she was now within speaking distance, 
he vaulted into the saddle as he had done 
the first time they met, threw his feet over 
the handle-bars, and with a firm grasp upon 
the brake began coasting down the hill. 

“Ah,” thought May, and tears came to 
her eves, “ he wishes to avoid me.” It did 
not occur to her that it was in consideration 
of her feelings that he had hurriedly mount- 
ed his wheel. 

The hill was long. About half-way down 
there was a level spot, and from that point 
until within a few yards of the bridge, which 
spanned a creek that entered the lake near 
at hand, the descent was abrupt, and seemed 
to May dangerous. She grasped the"reins 
firmly and held her breath in suspense. 
Nellis in-his own mind felt perfectly confi- 
dent. He had coasted down the same hill 
but a few days previous, and the road 
had proved so smooth that he experienced 
no inconvenience so long as he kept his 
machine under control. The first part of 
the hill was descended in safety. Reaching 
the level, Herbert relaxed his hold upon the 
brake. However, as he came to the brow 
of the steep pitch and feit the wheel start 
forward, he pressed down upon it again. 
To his astonishment and dismay, this pro- 
duced no effect. Like an arrow the bicycle 
leaped down the incline, faster and faster 
each moment. In vain Herbert pressed up- 
on the brake. It had slipped, having been 
deranged some days before, and no longer 
gripped the tire. Trees and fence-posts 
flew by in one indistinguishable gray mass. 
To leap would be certain death. A team 
suddenly appeared on the cross-road below. 
Nellis gave a wild shriek at the driver, who 
whipped his horses out of the way just in 
time. Wheel and rider shot past like the 
wind, They flew along the bridge, and just 
as Herbert began to discern through the 
tears that half blinded him a long stretch of 
level road, there was a jar, the little wheel flew 
up, and he was hurled forward. Like a ball, 
he struck upon his feet and bounded into 
the air. Instinctively be threw out his arms 
to protect himself as he fell, Then every- 
thing became a blank. 


When he first regained his senses he fan- 
cied himself buried, there seemed to be such 
a weight upon his head. He could not open 
his eyes. He remembered afterward that 
some one lifted him and placed him in a car- 
riage, and that the carriage traversed what 
seemed to him manv mites. Once or twice 
he tried to raise his hand, but he had not 
the power. Then he was lifted azain and 
carried into a house, where the cool air was 
like balm. At iast he sank away into dark- 
ness once more. 

The next morning when Nellis opened 
his eyes, he still felt the weight upon his 
forehead, and touched it with his hand. It 
was bandaged with soft cloths. As he 
raised himself from the pillow, a sharp pair 
shot through his temples and caused him to 
wince. Hecaught sight of some one sitting 
near an open glass door, idiy holding a 
book. She was partly concealed from view 
by acurtain. Outside was a wide veranda 
streaked with sunshine. He could see tall 
hollyhocks beyond, and the lake in the dis- 
tance. The room was tastefully furnished 
in blue hangings. He saw a large picture 
upon the wail oppusite, which riveted his 
attention. It was of a young girl, and he 
knew he had seen the face. After he had 
examined his surroundings bis mind revert- 
ed to the accident, and he began slowly to 
move his limbs. He found that his head 
alone seemed to have suffered, and he was 
not in pain when he kept perfectly still. 
He wondered :f his bicycle hau fared as 
badly as he. Soon he was conscious of a 
feeling of hunger, and grew curious to know 
where he was. “Why don’t that person, 
whoever she is, pay me some attention?” 
he thought, and looked toward the giass 
door again. She had not moved. 

“1 ll groan,” he said to himself, “it may 
be she will stir then.” He carefully turned 
his head sidewise upon the pillow, and ut- 
tered a low moan. The form behind the 
curtain rose, pushed the drapery aside and 
came forward. It was May Everett. He 
was, then, in her uacle’s house! Why had 
he not guessed it before? He watched be- 
tween almost closed lids as she came softly 
toward him. How beautiful she seemed in 
her pretty morning gown! Her face was 
pale and her eyes bright Herbert had not 
the courage to look at her after the decep- 
tion, and pretended to be sleeping. She 
stood by; his side a momeut, and then re- 
turned to her former position. Nellis 
watched her for some time, not daring to 
speak lest she should leave the room, for he 
fancied she must still be offended with him. 
Presently the door opened, anu an elderly 
lady, with a sweet face and a cap that hid an 
abundance of white hair, appeared. May 
slipped silently away. The lady approached 
the bed. Herbert opened his eyes. She 
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smiled at him and motioned for him not to 
move. 

“I am Mrs. Everett, May’s aunt,” she 
said, in a softly modulated tone. “ Don’t 
speak,” she added, “1 think I know your 
wants. You must be hungry, and if you 
will have patience for a moment we will ap- 
pease your appetite.” Herbert looked his 
thanks, and she eft him noisetessly, 

While she was out of the room Nellis 
tried his strength again. He found he 
could now move without feeling the pain in 
his head, so he propped himself up with the 

illows and awaited Mrs, Everett’s return. 
Vhile thus seated he ran over in his mind 
what had happened. He felt himselt in an 
embarrassing position. He and May were 
scarcely on speaking terms, Assuredly he 
must take his departure as soon as possible. 
He resolved to question Mrs. Everett in re- 
gard to his condition. 

When that good lady returned, she was 
astonished to see him sitting almost erect, 
and told him that he must not try his 
strength by further exertion. 

“T consent,” he said, “if you will but tell 
me what has happened since I was hurt.” 

She promised to after he had eaten; so 
Nellis turned to the delicacies she offered 
him with the appetite of one famished. He 
was not allowed to satisfy himself, but felt 
greatly refreshed. Mrs. Everett then tol! 
him that*the man who had witnessed the ac- 
cident brovght him unconscious to their 
house the previous morning. A doctor had 
been at once summoned, who pronounced 
his wounds not dangerous, but said the 
shock caused by the fall might prove so if 
the patient was not kept awhile in perfect 
quiet. 

“So you see,” Mrs. Everett said, “to what 
you are doomed.” 

Herbert did not answer, but resolved, 
should the doctor appear that day, he would 
make further inquiries, and give him to un- 
derstand that he must leave the house with- 
out delay. 

Not long after his conversation with Mrs. 
Everett he dropped into a deep, refreshin 
sleep. When he awoke the afternoon shad- 
ows had begun to lengthen. There was no 
one in the room, but through the open win- 
dows he could see May straying idly about 
among the flowers. He felt stronger than 
in the morning, and told himself that he 
would be able to go back to Geneva on the 
morrow. A servant came in with a boquet, 
which she placed upon the table near him, and 
from her he learned that his friends had 
been anxiously lurking about, but as the 
doctor had refused them admittance, had at 
last departed, promising to return the next 
morning. Presently he heard the quick 


of wheels, and some one stopped 
~ "3h the yard on the opposite side of the 


house. Then Mrs. Everett peeped in, and 
seeing that Herbert was awake, introduced 
a dapper little gentleman of the old school, 
who carried a small black satchel, which he 
deposited on a chair. The physician, for it 
was he, eyed his patient critically for a mo- 
ment, spoke a few words in a low tone to 
Mrs. Everett, who left the room, and drew 
up a chair by Nellis’s bedside. 

Having answered the doctor’s questions, 
Herbert said to him, — 

“Will you tell me, sir, the earliest time 
that I can leave this house?” 

The litcle man raised his eyebrows in as- 
tonishment. 

“Leave this house!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone that indicated his surprise, “ bless me, 
what better quarters can you ask? Why, 
the Everetts are the kindest and most hos- 
pitable people, and there ’s a young lady out 
there,” and he nodded toward the flower 
garden, “ that 

“Yes, I know,” Herbert interrupted him, 
“but won’t you tell me when I can leave? 
I must go!” this excitedly. 

“ There, there,” said the physician softly, 
“ don’t work your blood up, or you won’t get 
away tor a week. If you will be calm, we ’ll 
talk about it.” Herbert promised, and the 
doctor continued, * Day after tomorrow, if in 
the meantime you are not imprudent, you 
cau be moved.” 

A look of rel ef stole over Nellis’s face. 

“ Now, doctor,” he said, “will you grant 
mea favor? These people are strangers to 
me, and have been very kind. I don’t want 
them to think me ungrateful, but I must get 
away. You know what I mean —no, you 
don’t either. Hang it! I suppose I must 
tell you the whole story, to make it plain. 
May Everett and | are not — friends, 
and you can see how uncomfortable it is. 
She won’t be at ease so long as I am here, 
I ’ve two companions at the hotel in Gene- 
va; get them to come out for me, won’t you? 
Help me out of it some way”—and he 
stopped from sheer exhaustion. 

The old physician had a kind heart, and 
understood at once where the trouble lay. 
He knew Nellis would be better elsewhere, 
if a burden was on his mind. 

“1 will help you,” he said, “only be still 
for a few moments.” 

Nellis gradually recovered himself. 

For a time the physician did rot speak. 
He removed the bandages and looked at his 
patient’s wound. It was a bad cut, but ap- 
peared to be already healing. Having fin- 
ished his examination he said, — 

“T will drive out here at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning mind you don’t breathe 
a word of this to any one — and if you have 
improved, as I think you will, you shall re- 
turn to Geneva with me. You are doing 


finely, sir, but I hope you have learned a 
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‘Jesson. When I was young a pair of strong 


feet or a good horse took us in a reasonabie 
fashion about the country, and spared our 
heads for better purposes than bandages.” 

Herbert accepted the well aimed snot, 
smiled and grasped his hand 

“T won’t forget your kindness,” he said. 

As the doctor passed out into the hali, 
May came forward and methim. He looked 
at her observingly. He was baffled. Her 
face was calm, and even smiling. 

“You find your patient better, do you 
not ?” she asked. 

“He is not in immediate danger, Miss 
May,” said he. 

Her smile vanished. “Why,” she said, 
“] thought he would be well enough to get 
out in a day or two.” 

“ Does she wish him to go?” queried the 
doctor, but he would not commit himself, 
and, with a word or two more, sought her 
aunt. Telling Mrs. Everett that Nellis 
would be strong enough to sit up the follow- 
ing morning, he went out into the quiet air, 
humming softly to himself. Soon both he 
and his carriage had disappeared from sight, 
and the noise of wheels had died away. 

The calm of late afternoon came down 
like a blessing upon the heated earth. A 
little breeze began to steal over the lake 
that had gleamea like a mirror all through 
the stifling day. Some time before twilight, 
after awakening from a short nap, Herbert 
fancied that he heard sume one hurriedly 
steal from the room, but on listening, con- 
cluded that he must have been mistaken. 
He began to feel restless. The weakness 
that had so depressed him that morning had 
disappeared. His posture grew constantly 
more. irksome. He raised himself and 
looked about the room. Just then a young 
servant lad appeared, bearing a pitcher of 
water. Instantly all cautions were forgot- 
ten. Nellis secured the boy’s assistance in 
dressing, and sank back exhausted in a 
large cushioned chair, where he could look 
out upon the lake and garden. 

Soon he heard a step in the hallway. Ic 
approached softly. In another instant May 
appeared. She had not, to his knowledge, 
been in the room since morning. Possibly 
she would not look in now. Ah, yes! she 
was merely passing! He held his breath. 
His hands clutched the arms of the chair. 
What would she say if she saw him? 


Would she speak? He almost felt the dan- 
ger past when she glanced around. The 
cup she held in her hand shivered to atoms 
on the floor. She leaned against tae wall 
for support. Herbert arose as if to move 
toward her. 

* Oh!” she cried in an agonizing tone, 
and rushed forward. “ Don’t, don’t! you 
will fall! How could you be so imprudent? 
How could you ”—— 

A swift blush overspread her cheeks and 
forehead, tears sprang to her eyes, she 
bowed her head, and would have fled from 
the room had not Herbert caught her arm. 
Instantly it was all clear to him, 

“ May,” he whispered, “ my darling!” 

She looked up just in time. Hes 
gered and would have fallen, had her strong 
hands not steadied him, He sat motionless 
a few moments, with eyes closed and a 
smile upon his lips. May knelt beside him. 

“T’m ail right now,” he said, at length, 
looking down at her pale face. “I won't 
do it again.” He took her hand and raised 
it tohislips. She rose, bent over and kissed 
him. 


Herbert Nellis did not go into Geneva 
the next morning. He did not fecl well 
enough, he told the doctor, with a pecutiar 
smile, when the kind-hearted man appeared 
at the appointed hour, and found him sitting 
near the winduw. Some one stood smiling 
at the door; the physician’s eves twinkled, 
and he burst into a prolonged lauzh. He 
seemed to enjoy it so much that Herbert 
felt in duty bound to keep him company. 
Lemonade was brought in, and the doctor 
poured out the cooling beverage. 

“ Whose health shail we driak?” he said. 

“1 tell you,” said the laughing voice 
without. 

“ Come in, you rogue,” cried Nellis. 

May entered, and came smiliagly forward. 

“T propose the health of ‘ Madam May,’” 
said Herbert looking fondly up at her. 

* And of Herbert Nellis,” sie added, with 
a little blush. 

“Long life to both,” exclaimed the doc 
tor, and drained the glass. 


On the first of January there will be a 
wedding, and we hope that all the bicyclers 
in the county will be present at the cere- 
mony. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


* r ou going to the city, ma? Will you 

leer me some pink and white candy, 
sure? Ora pretty book with lots of pictures ? 
Will you, ma?” 

Widow Pearlin, as her neighbors called 
her, looked at the tiny girl, with corn-silk 
hair and bright blue eyes, who was dancing 
up and down in the doorway of their cottage 
home, and treading on her mother’s feet in 
her eagerness to have her small requests at- 
tended to. She looked at her and shook 
her head and sighed. 

“If your father had only lived, Bessy, you 
would have had toys and books and as 
many nice things as the other little girls 
have,” she said sadly. “ But poor father is 
dead, he cannot work for Bessy any more.” 

“Poor father! Dead! Drowned in the 
big deep sea!” cooed Bessy, scarcely con- 
scious of the meaning of the words she used. 

Her mother caught her in her arms and 
kissed her passionately. 

“Don’t, darling, don’t! It cuts just like 
a knife to hear you say that!” she wailed. 
“And yet poor father would be glad to 
know that his baby don’t forget him. There, 
Bessy dear, let mother get ready to take her 
sewing in tothe shop. She will bring Bes- 
sy something, for tomorrow the little girl 
will be three years old.” 

“ Free years old!” echoed Bessy proudly, 
and consented to be wrapped up in an old 
shawl and hood, and taken into Neighbor 
Leighton’s “to play with her four-year-old 
Jimmy, uatil her mother returned. 

Mrs. Pearlin hurried down to the horse- 
car corner, and rode into town. All the 
way her mind was busy with ways and 
means, — planning and contriving in the 
way that mothers understand so well, how 
to extract the greatest amount of comfort 
and pieasure for her child out of the small 
wages that her needle had earned that week. 

Up the narrow street she hastened, to the 
back door of the mammoth Emporium for 
which she and bundreds of other white 
slaves toiled. 

The street was blocked, crammed with a 
solid crowd of needlewomen, who were ges- 
ticulating angrily, and talking at the top of 
their voices, in spite of the exertions of half 
a dozen policemen, who were exhorting 
them to “ move on.” 

The great shop was closed. Its windows 
were dark. The widow grasped one of the 
officers by the arm, and asked fearfully 
what it meant. 


“Tt means a bankruptcy,—a smash!” 
cried one of the noisiest of the women. 
“* Old Jacobs has failed and wont pay one ol 
us acent. But he has settled a large for- 
tune on his wife, before hand, if you please, 
and they will be riding in their carriage 
while you and I, and the likes of us is 
starving! That is all!” 

“Is it—can it be true?” cried the widow. 

“1’m afraid it is, madam,” said the officer, 
sympathizingly. 

“God help us! Then my baby and I 
must starve!” she cried, tottering feebly 
away. 

How she got home that evening she 
never knew. Her first real moment of con- 
sciouness came to her as she left the horse- 
car and turned the corner of her own street. 
Two women went past her or a run, and 
one was saying to the other, — 

“No one can tell how the fire caught. 
And they can’t find either of the children, — 
that is the worst of all! You see they got 
Mrs. Leighton out insensible, and she has n’t 
come to yet.” 

A moment before, the widow had dragyed 
one foot lamely after the other, feeling in 
her weariness and utter despair, as if every 
step must be her last. 

But now she gave a spring like a deer, 
and was abreast of the running women in 
an instant, holding up her hands imploring- 
ly, for, recognizing her, they both gave a 
scream, and tried to rush away. 

“ Oh, tell me — tell me!” she gasped, and 
could say no more. 

“Poor soul! I wish some one else was 
here to do it” said the elder of the two, 
who lived on the same street with her. 

“ My child, Bessy! Is she dead?” 

“God forbid! but no one knows,” said 
the woman, putting an arm tenderly round 
her. “You see the little ones were playing 
in the front room, and Widow Leighton was 
washing at the back, and all of a sudden 
the lamp was on the floor, and the front 
part of the house all in a blaze. She’sa 
delicate cretur, with a bad heart disease, you 
know, and the fright sent her senseless, and 
she has n’t come to yet. The cottage was 
saved, and your house is safe, but no oné 
has seen the children yet. That ’s where it 
is, clear. But don’t ye fret, the whole | 
town is on the look out, and some of us will 
find them for you soon, never you fear.” 

The widow (was she a childless widow ?) 
groaned. 
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“Oh, if her father had been living, and 
here!” 

And then she thought of him in heaven — 
looking down upon her, perhaps, in this 
hour of her bitterest grief. Was he sorry 
for her, afd for his lite child? And the 
merciful Saviour who took the children on 
his knee and blessed them, reproving those 
wo would have sent them far from him 
oh, would not the kind jesus pity those 
helpless little ones, and brinz them in safety 
once again to their mothers’ arms? 

“Anything but this, my God, anything 
but this!” she said, wiping away the —= 
falling tears as she ran along. “1 will not 
murmur again at poverty or even at starva- 
tion, ouly give me back my child.” 

Far and near through the streets of the 
little seaside village the cry * Lost children ” 
was ringing. 

The railway laborers, tired and dusty 
from a long day’s work heard it, and with a 
look at the clustering heads in their humble 
cabin, rose from the untasted evening meai, 
and went out willingly to search for the 
stray lambs; merchants left their counters 
and their cierks; the good old minister 
came forth from his study; the hardy fish- 
ermen came from their little colony by the 
sea, and toil-worn mothers looked at their 
sleeping babes, and joined the search, feel- 
ing sure that some instinct would guide 
them to the right quarter, though every one 
else should fail. 

Seven o'clock came, eight, nine, ten. 
And still Hanuah Leighton was lying in a 
dead swoon, and the littl: ones were not 
found, 

Fortunately the night was mild and warm, 
although the season was far advanced. 
At ten o’clock the great round, yellow moon 
climbed slowly up into the deep blue sky, 
pouring its full radiance on sea and land 
alike. 

“We ’ve searched every place in and out 
of this village,” said one man, as they paused 
to rest. 

“Except the railway station,” said a 
sailor. 

“And the boats,” said a railway man, 
“though what should take those two babes 
to either of those places, 1 can’t imagine.” 

“Never mind, we will look,” the crowd 
answered, and moved:on, 

The anchored boats were nearest. Each 
one was fastened in its place, dipping and 
courtesying on the rising tide. and the clear 
moonlight showed each boat empty, as it 
ought to be. 

ack through the town once more to the 
little dark covered in railway station, where 
lanterns had to be lighted at the outer gate, 

A way train had that moment sed 
through on its road to the city. It had 


dropped a single passenger orly. A tall, 


stalwart, bearded man, who was loitering 
about at the upper end of the platform 
where the kennel of the great dog which 
guarded the station at night was situated. 
He looked up wonderingly as the lantern- 
bearing crowd approacned him. 
“ Better not go tuo near that dog, mates,” 


he called out. “If he is n’t going mad or 
something, 1’m mistaken. It is dangerous 
to have such a cross dog in a public place 
like this.” 

“Cross!” said the station master resent- 
fully, “there never was a gentler dog on 
earth than Major. Provided that people 
keep in their proper places, sir, he will keep 
in his,” he added pointedly. 

“I ’m not out of my proper place I 
think,” said the stranger. “ The station is 
free to passengers, | suppose, and | only 
looked at the dog because he seemed to 
have something beyond him in his kennel, 
when he growled, as if he would fly at my 
throat.” 

“ Whose voice is that?” cried Mrs. Pear- 
lin wildly as she rnachee the station just ia 
time to hear the stranger’s last words. 

“Whose voice!” cried the stranger, 
springing toward her. “Lizzie, have I 
found you at last? I went to the ola home 
in the city, and they said that you heard of 
my shipwreck and thought me dead, and 
that you came out here to live with the child 
because it was cheaper.” 

Ben! Ben! Ben!” cried the poor mother, 
as he clasped her in his arms. “Oh, if you 
had come one day earlier, little Bessy would 
be here.” 

“Where is Bessy?” asked the sailor, as 
she laid her white face on his arm. She 
was sobbing, in the midst of her joy at his 
return, as if her heart would break. 

The pitying looks of the men and women 
around him were his only answer. 

“ Has anything happened to the child?” 
he asked, turning pale. 

The dog growled savagely, and snapped 
at the people, pressing too near his kennel, in 
their anxiety to get a glimpse of the man who, 
having been as one dead among them for 
two long years, was yet alive. 

“ Major, good dog then. What is it, poor 
0 sagan !” said the station master, sooth- 
ingly. 

He bent down to pat the dog, started 
back, snatched a lantern, and flashed its 
light into the kennel, and then gave a loud 
shout ot triumph. 

“ Found! found! The children are here! 
Good old dog then! Brave old fellow! Let 
bis master take them! Call that dog cross 
and dangerous indeed!” said the official 
proudly, as Major, at his command, left the 

ennel, and stood by, amiably wagging his 
tail while his master drew forth the two 
children from its recesses, both rosy and 
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fresh from a long and tranquil sleep. “ Here 
is your little girl, safe and sound, Mrs. 
Pearlin, and here ’s the Widow Leighton’s 
little boy.” 

“Bessy, Bessy darling, how came you 
here?” said her mother, clutching her 
greedily to her heart. 

Bessy was too sleepy to answer, —too 
sleepy even to notice the tall sunburnt papa, 
who took her so gently from her mother, 


_ and kissed her before he cradled her on his 


strong arm. 

But !ittle Jimmy stood straight and slim 
in his gray knickerbocker suit before them, 
and told the story. 

“Bessy pulled the tablecloth, and the 
lamp fell down and blazed. And we could n’t 


see mama, and we ran to the cars to find 
Bessy’s mama, but the cars were all gone. 
So we went to sleep beside the doggie till 
her mama came.” 

So the long agony ended, and Mrs. 
Leighton, sitting up after her long faint, 
found Jimmy beside her on the bed, his 
hands full of Christmas gifts from those 
who had brought him home, 

And in the cottage next door, the sailor 
and his wife knelt in grateful, humble prayer 
before they slept. God had been very mer- 
ciful to them. May He, in his goodness, so 
lift the shadow of the cloud from every 
home of contentment, over which a loss or 
bereavement now hangs! 


CHAPTER I. 


T°HE shadows were fast settling down 
over the little town. One by one the 
street lamps blinked their bright eyes at the 
assers-by. Through the still evening twi- 
ight could be seen at the further end of the 
tong village street, a little patch of blue sky 
from which the setting sun had not yet with- 
drawn all his smiles. Across it stretched 
from side to side long narrow ribbons of 
ey cloud as if to tone down the coquettish 
fight of that dainty bit of twilight blue, while 
above the store, at the end of the thorough- 
fare, loomed two big dusky cloud giants, 
peering down into the busy mart below. 
At one instant they seemed like two grim 
sentinels, watching with stern ordeal o’er 
the affairs of men; a second like two curi- 
ous old witches prying their inquisitive 
big noses into the affairs of a world in 
which they had no part. Lo! after a mo- 
ment the breezes played lightly among their 
shadowy locks of hair, and twined mis- 
cheviously about their gaunt dark arms, 
pictured against the evening sky, and, part- 
ing limb from limb, these hoary monsters 
vanished, and, hurrying away across the 
western heavens, went little restless, shape- 
less patches of fleeting cloud. 

Watching intently those hurrying clouds 
Guy Loring passed slowly and thoughtfully 
down the street, and just as they parted in 
the west a pair of gay riders came prancing 
by. Not deigning to glance at the rider of 
tne black horse, he touched his hat almost 
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reverently to the dainty girl poised so grace- 
fully on dhe white row Then as they rode 
on the anxious, perplexed look on his brow 
deepened into a frown, and he sighed weari- 
ly as he passed a!ong. 

Leaving Guy Loring to his own unhappy 
thoughts, let us look back for a moment at 
the riders. Any one in that town could 
have told you it was Elaine Frothingham 
who curbed so gently that powerful horse, 
for she was known far and wide as the pret- 
tiest, bravest, most warm-hearted, and, with- 
al, most mischievous girl along shore, and 
the villagers looked upon her almost super- 
stitiously as a child different from other 
mortals. Were there not hundreds of men 
and women still living who could tell the 
inquiring stranger how the good ship Hun- 

ary drove on the bar twenty years before, 
in a fearful hurricane, and was lashed to 
atoms in the wild breakers in less than an 
hour? Could they not tell youshow Squire 
Frothingham, the chief man of the town, 
who had been himself a gallant sea captain, 
was the tirst man to pull forth the life-boat, 
and go with a few brave volunteers to save 
the Hungary’s drowning crew? Could they 
not tell how among the last to leave the 
sinking vessel was Mark Frothingham, the 
old squire’s only son, who had gone out 
years before, a sailor lad? Could not every 
old fisherman relate how the hungry waves 
swallowed up Mark Frothingham’s sweet 


wife that night whom he was bringing home 
for the first time from ‘a foreign land? 
Could he not tell how the brave man almost 
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died with grief, and how men said he wouid 
have died but for the cooing caresses of 
little Elaine, his child and hers, saved by 
chance from among the lost on that fearful 
night? Yes, this was all true and more. 
Mark Frothingham’s wife, of proud parent- 
age whom he had married across the sea, 
found a grave among the pearls and gems of 
old ocean’s bottom, ere yet the bridal bloom 
had quite vanished from her brow, but like 
a heritage, came to the town, her child, 
whom every villager loved ; and as she grew 
to years and the bright blush deepened on 
her cheek and the town’s people saw the 
black, flashirg eyes, so frank and merry, and 
the proud, graceful carriage they said, — 
“Every inch a Frothingham, that is true,” 
and when Mark Frothingham came home 
from time to time after his long sea voyages, 
and noted in his child all these traits, and in 
addition the warm-hearted gentleness of her 
nature, and now and then that far away look 
in her eyes, softly and tenderly to himself 
he said: “ The true daughter of her whom 
old ocean claimed for his own.” 

A wonder it was that Elaine was not 
spoiled before her childhood passed away. 
Undenied leadership was hers among all 
her companions, and what Frothingham 
- lived to whom the right was not conced- 
ed 


The open generosity of her nature saved 

her, and also her devotion to her grand- 
arents. Only at long intervals did her 
ather return from his voyages, and in his 
absence little Elaine filled a large place in 
the lives of old Squire Frothingham and his 
wife. 

Growing up to love all with whom she 
came in contact, there was one who filled 
the place of brother in her heart. Beside 
Elaine’s grandparents lived the Lorings, 
whose only son, Guy, was from infancy al- 
most her chief playfellow and companion, 
It was Guy, who, when they with their little 
mates were one day playing on the seashore, 
whispered in her ear: “Some day when I’m 
a man, little Elaine, I ‘Il marry you, and we 
will sail way beyond the seas together.” 

It was Guy of whom she learned ail the 
tom-boy pureuits as oniy a boy can teach 
them, and afterwards it was Guy who taught 
her how to charm a powerful horse into 
obedience to her gentle touch, and to steer 
her little boat safely over the rough billows. 
Yet did Guy ever know, did Elaine ever 
think that a day might come when they 
would wake up to find themselves linked 
by a closer bond than fraternal love? 
td so they never showed it, but toe guardi- 
ans nodded their beads significantly, and 
said, — 

**Some day you "ll see. Let their hearts 
be free from such thoughts while they may. 
_ They wiil come soon enough.” 


At the age of nineteen Elaine had never 
even for a visit left the little town which 
had been her life-long home, for the inhabi- 
tants had their ships and their fisheries to 
attend to, and all were reared in the belief 
that those who stayed at home and minded 
their own affairs were in the end the best off. 
Thus it happened that Elaine knew naught 
ot the world save as she learned it within 
the few miles surrounding the town, and the 
old ocean which rolled at its feet. 

But at nineteen a change came to Elaine. 
A cousin of Mark Frothiazham living in 
a distant city, though surrounded by all the 
luxuries that wealth can furnish, was now a 
widow and childless. In her loneliness she 
bethought her of little Elaine, and resolved to 
send for her to pass a portion of the autumn 
with her. Thus it happened that Elaine, 
filled with anticipation of the enjoyments 
she was to find in that realm where she had 
never set foot before, went away from 
grandfather and grandmother, away from 
Guy, away from the old ocean, away from 
her home; and Guy in parting slipped a 
little narrow circle of gold on her finger, and 
whispered in her ear, — 

“Don’t forget me, Elaine, when you are 
far away,” and she, almost a woman in 
years, yet a child in heart, turned and arch- 
ly kissed him good-bye. 

It was their first parting. There would 
be doubt and trouble before they met again 
with the same trust in their hearts, and ex- 
changed another kiss like that. 


CHAPTER II. 


RS. JUDGE MARKTON’S windows 
were a blaze of light that night. 
Mrs. Judge Markton had yielded a willing 
victim to the innocent charms of her little 
cousin, Elaine Frothingham. A new impe- 
tus had come to her life, a new cheer to her 
home, a new youth to her own heart with 
the advent of this sweet girl, as fresh asa 
daisy growing on a country hillside. 

Soon after Elaine’s arrival Mrs. Markton 
was struck with anewidea. Any one would 
have known that by the emphatic nod of 
her head, and the decisive tap ot her foot on 
the carpet as she sat actively thinking. 
Why should she not renew youth for a time, 
in care of Elaine? Elaine needed some so- 
ciety, some accomplishments, some worldly 
wisdom, of which she had never dreamed in 
her whole life. So Mrs. Markton reasoned, 
and Mrs. Markton felt convinced that, for a 
season at least, she had found her calling. 
Thus it happened that the weeks lengthened 
into months, and still Elaine remained in 
the city, seeing the inside of a life which 
bewildered her by its wonders. 
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Nor was this all. Elaine would soon be 
twenty years of age. With some little ex- 
ultation, as she thought of the impression 
that would be made in the fashionable cir- 
cles in which she moved by this sweet wild 
flower of a girl, Mrs. Judge Markton sent 
cards to her dear five hundred friends re- 
questing their company in honor of her fair 
cousin’s birthdav. Thus it happened that 
Mrs. Markton’s elegant house was a blaze of 
light that night. 

In preparing Elaine for the great occasion 
she chose for her a simple white toilet, with 
a great bunch of soft pink roses as her only 
ornament, and when, at last, Elaine stood 
under the glittering chandeliers, her face 
flushed with expectancy, Mrs. Markton for- 
got all for a moment but the child’s sweet 

eauty. Her mind went back years and 
years to a certain village apple-paring which 
she had attended with her handsome cousin, 
Mark Frothingham. Elaine made her think 
of her own triumph that night when all the 
boys said Hester Frothingham was the 
handsomest girl on the frontier. But hark! 
the first guest had arrived, and, with a tap of 
her toot, Mrs. Markton sent away into an- 
other sphere that vision of long ago. 

It was indeed a beautiful sight, the bril- 
liant throngs.surging through Mrs. Mark- 
ton’s parlors. Soft light, soft music filled 
the air, and the faint perfume of a thousand 
flowers. Elaine was everywhere the centre 
of attraction. Her frank simplicity, her 
beauty, her talents, were the admiration of 
men and maidens, and Mrs. Markton was 
content. As the door closed on the last 
tired guest, and the sound of the last car- 
riage-wheel died away, Mrs. Markton sank 
on a velvet sofa, and exclaiméd, — 

“ You ’re a perfect success, Elaine! The 
whole thing was a success. Your market is 
made, that ’s sure.” 

Mrs. Markton had spoken unguardedly. 
One moment Elaine looked at her sharply, 
then with a brilliant blush she vanished up 
the stairway. Looking at her flushed face 
in the glass in her room, Elaine smiled to 
herself as she murmured, — 

“Yes, a success! It was a triumph, but 
I hate the thought which will keep coming, 
that I am placed on exhibition.” 

Then her face suddenly sobered as she 
twirled on her finger the plain circle Guy 
had given her. It was the first time she had 
even thought of him in days. An instant 
after her eyes rested on her little neglected 
Bible, a gift from her grandmother on her 
birthday just five years before. These two 
little mementoes of home saddened her. 
Was she forgetting old associations in the 
excitement of this grand life? Conscience 
told her she would untrue to herself if 
she forgot these. She buried her head in 
her hands, and softly the tears trickled 


through her fingers. She enjoyed this life, 
she was hungry for more, yet in her heart 
she felt something was wrong. She even 
seemed to hear the far-away murmur of the 
ocean billows which from infancy had sung 
to her their strange music, and there was a 
reproach in their low cadence. Some day 


‘she would go home. Would she be the 


same little Elaine whom the villagers had 
known for twenty years? She looked at 
herself in the glass, and wondered what 
they would think could they see her now. 
She fairly shook herself to dispel the appre- 
hension that had come over her. She even 
once wondered if she were Elaine, or if 
Elaine had died, and she had come to fill 
her place. At last she sank into a restless 
slumber from which she awoke to wonder if 
last night were a dream. 

Yes, Mrs, Markton’s party was a success. 
From that time society was constantly de- 
manding Elaine; a crowd of admirers buzzed 
around her, and on she went like a gay little 
butterfly from flower to flower. Yet some- 
times the honey was a little bitter for each 
flight seemed to carry her farther and far- 
ther from the old content of the old life. 

Of all her admirers Elmer Deane followed 
her most ardently. He was young and 
handsome, and of an old and wealthy family, 
and withal a most desirable catch, so Mrs. 
Markton looked on with satisfaction, and 
Elaine, innocent of al! worldly intrigues, and 
thoroughly sensible, only did what a thou- 
sand true, sensible girls do every day. Her 
pride was flattered, and perhaps— she made 
a mistake. It did sometimes annoy her 
that Elmer Deane seemed so vain, and that 
he laughed at what he termed her odd no- 
tions. Yet she knew he was eagerly sought 
in the most brilliant circles, and for a time 
she was satisfied. 


CHAPTER III. 


LAINE was going home. Word had 
come to her suddenly that her grand- 
mother was very ill, and that she must re- 
turn. The trunks were packed, hasty good- 
byes were said, and Elaine was whirled 
away as quickly as she came. All the 
homeward journey her heart was aching with 
almost a guilty fear. The dear old home 
had been so little in her thoughts for weeks 
past, and now she was going back. Her 
grandmother, she who had taken in her life 
her own mother's place, was very ill. Could 
she ever forgive herself for having gone 
away, if grandmother should die? At last 
she saw the long blue line of the sea, and, 
true to her own true nature, Elaine was 
glad ; an old friend had found a welcome. 
The station was finally 
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Loring clasped her hand in his own, and 
looked into her eyes once more. 

“ And grandmother?” she exclaimed anx- 
iously. 

“Is very ill,” he replied, and then and 

.there he loved her as he had never loved her 

before, and knew it. Then and there an 
apprehension came over him. She was 
changed. Would she ever be his Elaine 
again? He only saw the little circlet on 
her finger still, and tried to be content. 

There were long weeks of watching, and 
at last grandmother slowly and feebly began 
to come back to health. Elaine forgot 
every other thought, and gave all her time 
to her. Guy was her slave, always ready to 
do her slightest wish, and Elaine was grate- 
ful and content. 

At last one day the door-bell rang. Pale 
and worn with constant watching, she obeyed 
the summons. 

“ Elaine Frothingham !” a manly voice ex- 
claimed. 

“Elmer Deane !” she exclaimed in return, 
as a blush mantled her cheek. 

He had come down to the village, he said, 
for a breath of ocean air, and he stayed and 
stayed on till the days lengthened into 
weeks. There were horseback rides and 
long rows in the moonlight when Elaine 
could be spared. The villagers loédked on 


in wonder at her handsome friend, and Guy 


Loring was wretched. *T was a shame, the 
neighbors said, for that stranger to steal 
away their little Elaine. 

Yet was Elaine happy? With all Elmer 
Deane’s attention she sometimes wished 
she had never seen him. She missed some- 
thing, and occasionally it occurred to her 
that true manhood does not always manifest 
itself in white hands and polished boots. 
Guy was never so immaculate, yet Elaine 
felt instinctively that Eimer Deane lacked 
in character something Guy possessed. 

One day there had been a picnic in a 
grove near by which all the youny people of 
the village had attended. As they were re- 
turning near sundown, just at the point 
where they came upon the village street an 
antiquated vehicle stood beside the road 
hitched to an antiquated horse. Stout and 
comfortable was the carriage, yet so old in 
looks that altogether the whole turnout was 
strangely suggestive of ghosts and grave- 
yards, and of years that had long since 
“slipped down the back stairs of time.” 
Down the street came the two individuals 
who were to occupy this carriage; an old 
man ahead, tall and stiff-jointed, with a rusty 
light-brown overcoat, and large rough boots, 
while out from under his felt hat peeped the 
pray curls which might have been black 
ong ago. Behind him was an old lady clad 
in one of the simple petticoat dresses of 
years past, while underneath a large poke 


bonnet beamed a benign full-moon of a face 
through whose windows shone a peaceful, 
gentle spirit. Horse, wagon and old couple 
looked as if they were left behind when the 
years to which they belonged slipped away, 
and had never succeeded in catching up. 
They were Elaine’s grandparents. Instinc- 
tively a sneer crossed Eimer Deane’s face 
when his eyes rested on them, and Elaine 
saw it. On the other hand Guy Loring 
stepped forward, and with a respectful 
“ good evening,” untied the horse and held 
it till Mr. and Mrs. Frothingham were safely 
seated in the carriage. With a face hotly 
flushed Elaine turned to him and said sim- 
ply and with quiet dignity,— 

“Thank you very much, Guy,” and the 
party passed on. 

That night Elaine was thoroughly angry, 
angry at Elmer, almost angry at Guy, and 
most of all angry at herself; angry because 
of the comparison her mind would make be- 
tween Elmer and Guy; ashamed of Elmer be 
cause of that look she had seen on his face. 
Did not every villager look with the greatest 
honor on her grandparents? Had not the 
life of the town been influenced largely by 
the words and deeds of old Squire Frothing- 
ham? All night she tossed and turned, and 
in the morning, like every other woman, 
tried to excuse Elmer Deane, and to put it 
out of her mind. 

That evening occurred the little event re- 
corded at the opening of our story. Mr. 
Deane left Elaine at her own door after a 
short gallop with her on horseback down the 
village streets, and an hour later Elaine sat 
on a large rock by the seashore at the end 
of the garden. A careworn look brooded 
over her face. Some seagulls wheeled past, 
and as they grew fainter and fainter till but 
tiny specks on the horizon, she looked after 
them wistfully, and her eyes filled with tears, 
She was restless and afraid —afraid of 
something, she knew not what — herself 
perhaps, 

A hand tapped her on the shoulder, and 
Guy Loring threw himself down at her feet. 

“ Elaine,” said he sadly, “ where have you 
been so long? Where is my little Elaine 
who went away a year ago? Is she never 
coming back ?” 

“ Why, Guy,” she replied half reproach- 
fully, “am 1 so changed? I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry! Are you sorry?” be questioned 
eagerly. “O my darling! I’m so hungry. 
1 can’t bear it any longer. I love you, 
Elaine. Years ago when we pledged our 
childish love I little knew what a reality it 
would one day be to me. Can’t you love 
me, Elaine? ust I be disappointed ?” 

He grasped her hand so tightly in his 
earnestness that she uttered a sharp cry. 

“My darling, did I hurt you?” he ex- 
claimed. 
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“Your little ring cut me,” she replied. 


‘Then she said, “ Why, dear Guy, you know 


I always loved you like a sister, but” — 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” he interrupted. 
“You know you said you would marry me 
years ago.” 

“Yes, but we were children then,” she 
said in a low, frightened voice. 

“ Would to God we had remained children 
always !” he exclaimed with intense feeling. 
Theu instantly rising, he drew himself up to 
his full height. His white forehead was 
bare. The last rays of the setting sun rest- 
ed on his brown curls. “I came here to 
tell you, Elaine,” he said in a constrained al- 
most stern voice, ‘that I am to sail for 
Europe next week.” Then he vanished up 
the garden walk. 

Speechless with astonishment, Elaine sat 
motionless on the rock fora moment. Then 
she called after him, — 

“ Guy! Guy! come back!” But no Guy 
answered. “Guy gone?” 

She seemed almost stunned by the 
thought. She never had imagined to herself 
a life in which Guy played no part. A long 
time she sat trying to realize what had hep. 
pened. Finally as she arose to go two fish- 
ermen passed down to tie beach. They 
nodded a good evening to her, and one of 
them said, pointing westward, — 

“A bad looking sky that, Miss Elaine. 
Unless my old signs fail there ‘ll be wild 
weather afore morning.” 

The old fisherman’s prophecy proved true. 
By midnight the wind was blowing a gale. 
Elaine lay sleepless for hours, while the 
house shook, and the breakers beat with a 
roar upon the beach. Wearied with con- 
stant tossing, she at last arose and looked 
out into the night. Suddenly her heart 
stood still, and she flattened her face against 
the window-pane as she peered into the 
darkness. There could be no mistake. A 
rocket shot into the air, followed by another 
and another, throwing a livid glare for an 
instant across the wild waters, then all was 
inky black as before. °T was but the work 
of a moment to throw on her garments aud 
hasten down-stairs. Knocking at her grand- 
father’s door she exclaimed, — 

“ Grandpa, there ’s a wreck off the bar. I 
saw three rockets a moment ago.” 

He was scarcely aroused when faintly 
above the gale the report of a cannon was 
heard. All slumber for that night was for- 
gotten in the little town, Men, women and 
children gathered on the beach. The old 
sailors and fishermen looked dubious, the 
women wept and rung their hands, while by 
the light of fireworks and lighthouse a large 
steamer could be seen, dashing on the terri- 
pie rocks just outside the bar. The men 
said it would be more than madness to ven- 
ture out in such a sea, for no boat could 


stand the fury of the waves for five min- 
utes. 

In a slight lull of the storm, however, 
faint cries for help were heard. Men dashed 
the tears from their eyes, and in and instant 
more old ~ gm Frothingham stepped forth, 
and shouted, — 

“ Men, neighbors, God cannot forgive us 
if we make no effort to save that crew. 
Have you forgotten that twenty years ago | 
tonight the Humgary drove on yonder bar. 
My son and his wife and child were on that 
vessel. Somebody's loved ones are on that 
wreck tonight. Who ’ll go with me in the 
lifeboat?” 

A cheer burst from the lips of the vil- 
lagers. The old squire had been their lead- 
er for years, yet never before had they seen 
him in all his grandeur as at that moment 
when he stood before them with the spray 
wetting his tall, bent form, and his locks 
white with seventy winters. 

“Who ‘ll go with me?” he shouted. 

“I, sir,” a manly voice replied, and Guy 
Loring stood beside him, in all his youthful 
strength. 

“And J,” “And I,” “And I,” was repeated 
on every side, as men gave their fears to 
the winds, and their lives into God’s keep- 


ng. 

Elaine stood gazing intently toward the 
wreck when her grandfather stepped for- 
ward. 

Too astonished to speak she was motion- 
less with surprise when he called for compan- 
ions. He had not been on the water save in 
caim weather for years, 

When Guy took his stand beside him, 
however, she rushed forward with a cry of 
concern. 

“ Grandpa,” she entreated, as she grasped 
his hand, “you must not go. You ’re too 
old to expose yourself so.” 

“ My child,” he replied as he pointed sea- 
ward, “your mother died out yonder twenty 
years ago tonight.” 

Seeing he was immovable, she turned to 
Guy and said tearful'y, — 

“Watch over him, dear Guy, and be care- 
ful. God pity us if you never come back.” 

Lifting’ to his lips the hand which held 
his little ring, he said simply, — 

“ Anything for you, my little Elaine.” 

Away went the lifeboat with its brave 
band, while those behind were left to pray 
and watch. Elaine threw herself down on 
the beach, and buried her face in her hands. 
The roar of every breaker that beat upon 
the sand seemed to her to be mingled with 
the moans of adyingsoul. A hand touched 
her, and she looked up. Elmer Deane 
stood beside her. 

“ You ought not to be here, Miss Elaine,” 
he said, “ you do wrong to expose yourself 
so. 
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Bitterly she turned away from him. To 
think that he would talk to her of exposure 
when men were drowning out yonder, and 
when her grandfather and Guy were on 
those billows! Why was he there? Why 
was he not among the volunteers? She 
turned and looked at him. His suit was 
immaculate. Not even the disaster had 
made him forget the slender walking-stick 
that he carried in his gloved hand. At that 
instant she remembered the sneer with 
which he had looked at her grandfather. 

It was a desperate fight with the winds 
and waves that night, and many a time it 
seemed as if rescuers and rescued would all 
be lost. Finally, Lowever, fifteen souls were 
safe cn theshore. But four remained on the 
wreck which was fast breaking to fragments. 
One more superhuman effort those brave 
seamen made, though already worn out wita 
the struggle. On reaching the wreck Guy 
Loring was the first one to clamber on deck. 
. As he was helping the last passenger to 
reach the lifeboat a falling spar knocked 
him insensible. They lifted him into the 
boat and pulled away, and jbefore they 
reached the land the wreck went to pieces 
with a crash and roar. * 

Gently they laid Guy down in a sheltered 
place on the beach for a moment while they 
cared for the rescued passengers. When 
Elaine saw him lying so still with the light 
of the lanterns shining on his white face she 
learned her lesson well. 

“ What is the matter?” she inquired in a 
frightened voice of an old sailor. 

“A spar knocked him over, and hurt his 
arm, I reckon,” he replied. 

Quietly, but with determination, Elaine 
went and knelt beside Guy. She lifted his 
head on her shoulder, and covered his 
forehead with kisses, while she murmured,— 

“O Guy, my darling, I almost lost you. 


Thank Heaven, it is not yet too late!” 
opened his eyes, and said,— 

“Elaine, is it true? I thought I was 
dreaming. I thank God that I did n’t die 
out there as I wished I could.” 

Then he groaned heavily as he turned 
siizhtly. 

It was a fearful night’s work. The steam- 
er was a wreck, but nineteen lives were saved. 
Five were missing. It proved that Guy’s 
arm was fractured in two places, and it is 
needless to say that the foreign-bound vessel 
that sailed out of the harbor the next Thurs- 
day week went without one of her promised 
passengers. 

The following evening Elaine sat on the 
rock at the end of the garden as the sun 
went down, watching the breakers beat 
along the line of coast that had been lashed 
so wildly but a few hours before. Turnin 
at the sound of a voice, Elmer Deane st 
beside her. 

“ Elaine,” said he, “I have been looking 
for you. I am going away tomorrow, and I 
have something to tell you. I love you. 
May I expect nothiag from you in return?” 

It was so sudden, so unexpected! Elaine 

tushed crimson, and hesitated. Then with 
womanly dignity she simply said,— 

“ Pardon me, sir, but 1 promised last night 
to be Guy Loring’s wife. Good-night, 

ood-by,” and she slipped away into the fast 
alling shadows. 

Motionless with surprise, he looked after 
her a full minute. Then with a long, low 
whistle he drew from his pocket a handker- 
chiet and dusted the sand from his polished 
boots. Then after gazing a moment out to 
sea, he snapped in two the little walking 
stick he carried, and, throwing the pieces on 
the billows at his feet, with a slight expres- 
sion of disgust, he vanished into the shad- 
ows fast settling down over the little town. 


He 
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BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


ba pale moon rises in the east, 
And in the west she ’ll sleep, 
While all alone, with aching heart, 
For my lost love I weep. 
Come back to me, oh, come, I cry, 
And cry and cry in vain, 
But nevermore from east or west, . 
Or from the southern plain, 
Will Willie come, alas, no more, 
To greet his love again,— 


But nevermore from land or sea, ' 
From desert or from plain, 
Will Willie come ; and though I call, 
_I call, alas, in vain. 
The sad winds whisper o’er and o’er 
He "ll never come again. 
No more, no more, I feel, I know, 
He’ll come to me no more, 
But in that far off, golden clime, 
Beyond the sea, in God’s own time, 
We ll meet as oft before. 
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BY DR. 


CRACKER is a poor native of Florida. 
How this strange appellative came in- 
to existence does not seem clear. The 
Floridians say it originated in the habit the 
poor white wanderers had of cracking their 
cattle-whips, as a sort of recall for the 
strayed members of their herds. But the 
usage has disappeared, if it ever existed ; 
today, the native stockmaster goes through 
the forest and hammacks in search of wan- 
dered calves, with a curious lowing whoop, 
that rings hke a weird bell in the immense 
solitudes. “Cracker” has fallen to a term 
of irritating contempt, and is applied to the 
mean whites, as “nigger” is to the blacks. 
And strange is the effect of this opprobious 
‘word upon the negroes. 

One day passing along the quay at Jack- 
sonville—which has become the virtual 
capital of Florida—I observed two black 
men quarreling. Amid the shower of epi- 
thets, the word “Cracker” struck my ear. 
The man thus called became furious, and 
fell upon his antagonist literally with tooth 
and nail. Heevidently had been supremely 
insulted, and no verbal retaliation could sat- 
isfy him. 

The first of the Cracker race that I saw 
was during a voyage up the St. John’s river. 
It was near sundown, and the last flare of 
yellow rays was blazing upon a bare and 
lonely savanna, making its sterile desolation 
the more melancholy from the glare. ° Al- 
most suddenly, the light waned and faded 
out, giving place to a sombre blear-gray, as 
the steamer swept round the promontory. 
Standing rigid as effigies upon this promon- 
tory were four human figures, — a man, two 
women and a girl. Their eyes seemed to 
be fixed upon the westering sun; yet the 
lack-lustre vacancy of the stare had no 
“speculation”? in it. A far-off, half-dis- 
traught gaze it was, such as I had never ob- 
served before. A party among our passen- 
gers were making the air ring with loud talk 
and louder laughter ;,but the four figures re- 
mained motionless, peering westward, as if 
utterly unconscious of the rushing steamer 
and its noisy merrymakers, The swirl of 
the water rose into great curved billows at 
their feet; the dense smoke of the pine- 
wood from the funnel swept by them; yet 
the four remained passive, giving no more 
sign of consciousness than the sheaf of 
palmetto-trees “behind them. From the 
place where Ivstood, on the upper deck, ito 
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or thirty feet ; so I had the fullest opportuni- 
tv of noting their queer imperturbability, as 
the speed of the steamer was lessened in 
working round the point. Their clothing 
seemed much worn; and a haggard, weary 
expression seemed to rest on their thin 
faces. This living apparition lasted but a 
minute; for after rounding the cape, the 
steamer quickly shot into a canal-like reach 
of the river; and the four silent, unmoved 
beings were left in the dim, swift-falling, 
tropical night. 

“Who are those singular people?” I 
asked the captain, who happened to be 
standing by. 

“ Crackers,” said he, as indifferently as if 
they had been turtles. 

I saw much of these people subsequently ; 
but the remembrance of the lonely family 
standing on the brink of the shadowy river, 
surrounded by deadly swamps, swarming 
with reptiles fierce and subtle, has continued 
among the most vivid of my Cracker sou- 
venirs. Somewhere in the forest behind 
them doubtless was the den they called home. 
How rude and elementary a Cracker habita- 
tion can be,I found the next day, in my 
journey across the peninsula. 

I had lost my way in going from one re- 
cent settlement to another a few miles dis- 
tant. On every side dark pine-trees extend- 
ed, varied now and then by little coverts of 
oaks, where fires or the axe had made a 
small ciearing. Through the thin crowns of 
the pines the fervid heat of mid-day seemed 
to descend more oppressively than in an ex- 
posed plain. Now and then a blast of bal- 
samic and burning air coming from the Gulf 
of Mexico swept through the woods, making 
them hum in a strange thrilling diapason. 
Huge butterflies wavered about the cactus 
plants; great yellow bumble-bees boomed 
lazily among the scrub; dragon-flies of many 
sizes shot across the path like prismatic me- 
teors. A sort of starling, inky black, 
screamed harshly and fitfully from the top- 
most branches of the pines; and floating 
hgh in the palpitating ether was a pair of 
buzzards sweepihg in vast curves, without 
any apparent motion of their rigid wings. 

The prostrating heat, the dismal uniformi- 
ty of the pine-trees, the fierce energy of na- 
ture, and the indifference of the living things 
about me, were oppressive to the last de- 
gree. For the insects that were settled up- 

on the flowers remained quiescent under 
my observation, Chameleons and lizards 


these people was not more than twenty-five 
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gamboled round the trunks of the trees, and 
distended their green throats until they be- 
ceme scarlet, as if in elfish mockery of man. 
The loneliness became more than depress- 
ing,—it became stupefving. Hau I not 
been anxious to get out of the labyrinth, in- 
to which a lumber track had led me, I 
should have sat down magnetised, as it 
were, by the heat and overpowering soli- 
tude. 

After a long detour, I came to a small 
lake, and on the other side of it, I sawa 
thread of blue smoke ascending behind a 
knoll of young oaks. As I drew near, I 
perceived a small weather-worn log-hut, and 
beside it a man putting some sticks upon a 
smouldering fire. A sort of fish kettle was 
raised npon some stones over the fire. Al- 
though I came upon him unawares, the 
man did not manifest the least surprise. 
Nevertheless, he seemed shy, suspicious, 
and ill-conditioned, being anything but 
pleased at my appearance. His age might 
have been forty, more or less; for I found 
afterward that a Cracker’s face is no exact 
index of age. He was unwholesomely pal- 
lid, having that curious waxy tissue peculiar 
to his species. His gaunt frame was mere- 
ly integumented with yellow flesh, and was 
very scantily provided with raiment, a much 
and clumsily bepatched shirt, and a most ef- 
fectually worn pair of pants, being hi¥ sole 
attire. His furzy hair was matted, and his 
wiry beard was tangled and neglected. His 
eyes had the same vacant, lustreless expres- 
sion that had struck me in those of the 
group standing upon the river’s bank. Even 
in the words my importunity extorted from 
him there was an accent of vague dreariness, 
and he looked meditatively away from me, 
as an animal does when one attempts to ex- 
amine its eyes. But he was not indifferent 
to my remarks; on the contrary, he was 
keenly curious to know who and what I was, 
though he hid his feelings under the habitu- 
al mask of stolid distancy and inhospitable 
boorishness. He listened to my story of 
bewilderment in the forest as impassively as 
a cow might have done, and when I finished 
and asked him ia what direction my destina- 
tion lay, he pointed nonchalantly toward the 
south. 

I was thirsty, hungry and tired. Having 
found a harbor of refuge, I desired to get 
repose and refreshment before resuming my 
journey. I therefore endeavored to negotiate 
with the man for something to eat and for 
his help as a guide. But the requests were 
churiishly received ; to my demand for food 
he vouchsafed me a vague shake of the 
head ; to my entreaty for a drink of water he 
pointed to the lake. I was confounded by 
the brutish selfishness of the fellow, and 
would have left him in disgust; but I really 
needed his assistance to reach the little set- 


tlement hidden in this endless wilderness. 
After a time, he agreed to take me to the 
place I was seeking, for fifty cents. His 
misanthropy now yielded a little; and he 
condescended to inform me that he was en- 
gaged in boiling potatoes. During our pre- 
vious conversation, or rather my monologue 
—for the Cracker recluse had only bestowed 
on me the curtest of answers to my inquiries 
—the fire had diedout. Seeing this, he grew 
almost active in his efforts to rouse up the 
embers; and succeeded by prolonged and 
skilful blowing from his thin blue lips, to 
restore the fire; soon the pine-twigs were 
blazing and the larger pieces began to ig- 
nite. 

As this took place, I heard the light 
crackling of leaves near at hand, and turn- 
ing round, saw two female forms approach- 
ing. The Cracker paid no attention to them, 
and that suggested that they must be mem- 
bers of his family. For an instant the 
women stared at me; then, with forward 
glances and in Indian file, they went toward 
the shanty. I was so glad of these new ele- 
ments of society, that I hastened toward 
them, and by making for the door, I inter- 
cepted them upon the threshold. This 
brought them to a standstill. To my cour- 
teous good-morning they made no answer, 
nor would they look me in the face. I asked 
permission to share the familv dinner, for 
which I would pay. I hurriedly explained 
how I had lost my way, and that the gentle- 
man standing by the fire was going to ac- 
company me to my destination at his con- 
venience. 

“ Very well,” said the elder woman, and 
straightway entered the house. 

Her companion said nothing, but silently 
followed. Whether this pair of words was 
a general agreement to my request for din- 
ner, and a temporary enjoyment of inter- 
course with her household, I could not 
gather. However, I put the most generous 
construction upon the phrase, and looked 
into the hut with something of a frontier- 
man’s freeuom. The women appeared to be 
mother and daughter ; the first perhaps forty, 
withered and yellow, as though vitality had 
been exhausted by chronic malaria and in- 
sufficiency of food. Her dress was dingy 
and tattered, her hair rudely bunched into 
an uncomely heap. The daughter might 
be twenty, though the age of young women 
is not guessable in the far South; some girls 
of fifteen look fully matured. The young 
Crackeress was as ill-dressed and untidy as 
her mother. A poor, ill-washed, whitish- 
gray gown seemed to be almost her sole 
clothing, except a pair of wretched galoshes. 
Her feet were unstockinged, however, for 
through the rents of her shoes appeared 
many evidences of the fact. The sun, and 
the water with which she dressed her hair, 
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had rendered it the color of lustreless hay. 


It was scanty and tied in a loose knot. Her 
eyes were of a light-gray, dull and unemo- 
tional, yet showing the quick inquisitiveness 
of a squirrel, when she was excited bya 
spasm of curiosity. Like her parents, 
she seemed debilitated by privation and 
swampy exhalations and stunned by the sav- 
age seclusion of the woods and the absence 
of social communication. She was wholly 
bereft of the graces of maidenhood ; nor had 
she a visible trace of those modest charms 
which sentimental theorists have supposed 
to be the gift of sequestered girls. A lone- 
ly, idle, purposeless life had reduced her to 
the mental condition of an Indian, and had 
she been copper-complexioned instead of 
the unhealthy yellow, 2 would have believed 
her an aboriginal inhabitant of Florida. 

The retrogression of the high-bred, pro- 
gressive Caucasian toward the inferior Red- 
man is very striking among the Crackers, 
who have sprung from two or three genera- 
tions of degenerated whites. The omnipo- 
tent influences of forest solitude, of climatic 
exhaustions, of bad water, and of an exist- 
ence without ambitions, bear down body, 
mind and morals to the level of the native 
savage. Such environments mentally de- 
base all who are subject to them. 

I could not resist the inference that, after 
the lapse of a century or two, the finest race, 
if left to itself in Florida, would sink to per- 
haps a lower condition than the Indians 
themselves. For the developed intellect 
having gone chiefly toward the ideal, de- 
clines, amid the vast reaiities of nature, toa 
level beneath that of the savage, who has 
progressed in his special way under silvan 
conditions. All the mental up-building 
which civilization has effected becomes im- 
pedimental, when white people revert to a 
State from which our ancestors emerged 
ages ago. Hence, unless they keep up the 
contact with external civilization, and indeed 
apply its methods in their daily lives, they 
must become victims to a degeneracy of 
which we in England have no conception. 

While I continued to speak to the Crack- 
er women, who sat listlessly in the hut, they 
did not manifest any desire to make acquaint- 
ance with me. Had I addressed two inani- 
mate figures, they would have displayed as 
much interest as those before me. No 
doubt much that I said was utterly indiffer- 
ent to them; perhaps my language was al- 
most foreign to them, for the vocabulary of 
the Crackers is necessarily limited. They 
are mostly illiterate, and are not concerned 
with subjects that lie out of their range. I 
bore the taciturnity of the ladies without 
effort, since I wished to study Cracker life 
as far as circumstances permitted ; so, while 
talking, I examined the details of the miser- 
able ‘hovel in which their lives were passed. 


It was about sixteen feet square, built of 
small pine lozs, and roofed with rough 
boards. Through the intervals between the 
logs, the air and light came freely. It had 
no floor; being on the crown of the knoll, 
the rain “flowed away from it as it fell. 
There was no fireplace, for Cracker cooking 
is always done in open air. A clumsy shelf 
stood at one end of the hut, and upon it 
were placed a few plates and cups, In the 
middle of the dwelling was a sort of bench, 
though used as a table; beside it, two or 
three rickety chairs. Such were all the vis- 
ible household goods. Where the family 
slept, or how they slept, was not apparent 
to my uninstructed eyes. It was evident 
enough, however, that domestic comvenunces 
were as little considered as domestic com- 
forts. It was also evident that there was no 
accommodation for a belated guest, and that 
I must sleep on the ground, if I got lost 
again in the forest; for I did not doubt that 
Cracker habitations were pretty much alike. 
Whether my conversation grew oppressive, 
or whether the need of narcotic refreshment 
was urgent, I could not determine; but after 
a while the lady of the house rose and said 
something which I did not understand, for it 
was muttered rather than uttered. Taking 
itas the Cracker mode of terminating an 
interview, I retired, while the lady proceed- 
ed to the fire, and deliberately filled and 
lighted a short black pipe. 

Her husband had meantime been success- 
ful in getting the kettle to boil, and stood 
contemplating his achievement with his 
back against atree. He did not pay the 
slightest attention to his wife as she iit her 
pipe ; but after a cloud of smoke had slowly 
roused him with its fragrance, he put his 
hand into the pocket of his pantaloons and 
drew forth a rope of rudely twisted tobacco- 
leaves. From this he bit a mouthful, and 
began to masticate it with the quiet enjoy- 
ment of a ruminating animal. His eyes left 
the steaming kettle and dwelt upon his bare 
and dusty feet, as if they were a beatific 
vision. The lady of the house went to the 
shady side of the hut and sat down upon an 
upturned box; there she inhaled the fumes 
of her pipe, coughing from time to time and 
expectorating copiously. Her daughter sat 
near her and gazed dreamily at the ground. 

As a feebly interested observer of these 
varied occupations, 1 began to find them 
monotonous after a time, and finally to be 
intolerable, before dinner. My appetite had 
that peculiar accentuation well ican to 
Floridians at mid-day; for the peninsula, I 
may remark, is notorious for the gastric en- 
ergy of its inhabitants and visitors. I had 


breakfasted at half-past six, had walked 
many miles, had come to terms for dinner, 
which was clearly ready, for the lid was re- 
Yet the women of 


moved from the kettle. 
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the establishment seemed as unconscious of 
the meal and the guest as though this was a 
foodless world. Happily the old lady’s to- 
bacco got burnt out at length; she coughed 
at her ease; put the pipe in her pocket, and 
calmly bade her daughter “ put out the po- 
tatues.” 

The latter rose still more calmly, and 
brought a much oxidized tin vessel, perfora- 
ted with numerous inartistic holes, probably 
made with a building nail, Into this vessel 
the contents of the kettle were poured, at a 
short distance from the fire. The water be- 
ing drained off, the vessel was carried intu the 
hut, whence issued some minutes afterward a 
subdued whoop. It roused my host from 
the steadfast contemplation of his feet; he 
pulled the tobacco from his mouth, placed it 
upon a log, and went toward the hut without 
saying a word tome. Taking the whoop as 
a comprehensive invitaton to dinner, I fol- 
lowed the Cracker into the house, and found 
the family seated at table. With an austere 
gesture ons her dirty index-finger, my 
hostess assigned me the vacant seat beside 
herself. I took it, with thanks, and waited 
for further courtesies. But in vain. The 
members of the household assisted them- 
selves to the potatoes, which stood in the 
same vessel upon the table, and which fur- 
nished the Péice de résistance and all be- 
sides. Neither fish, flesh, fowl, bread, nor 
even common salt was upon this frugal 
board. A simp'er feast could not be imag- 
ined; a less inviting and satisfying one I 
have never heard of, out of along-beleaguered 
city. The potatoes were not what the 
Americans call “ Irish potatoes,” from ex- 
cess of puliteness or from botanical igno- 
rance. Those before me were “ sweet” po- 
tatoes,a sort of yam. I had tasted them 
before, and had been contented with a limit- 
ed experience. Now they were all that I 
had to dine upom As I was not invited to 
join my friends in disposing of the feast, I 
fell into Cracker modes, and helped myself 
to a couple of the sodden roots, and followed 
their example in stripping them longitudi- 
nally and throwing the skins upon the table, 
which I need scarcely say had no cloth up- 
on it. 

I bit the yellow, sickly, sticky, starchy 
mass, and endeavored to make the best of 
things. But I was new to Cracker cuisine, 
I believe I could have swallowed as much 
soap as easily. Whether it was the earth 
adhering to the potatoes that caused the 
vile flavor, for I do not sunpose they were 
washed before cooking, or whether the ket- 
tle or the tin vessel were filthy with accumu- 
lated impurities, 1 cannot say; 1 left the 


table hurriedly, evoking thereby all the 


astonishment that my entertainers were 
capable of. When I returned and begged 
for a drink of water, they were still suffering 


from acute amazement, and really stared at 
me without reserve. But they did not hast- 
en to give me water, Either through negli- 
gence, or because it was not the family cus- 
tom to drirk at dinner, there was no water 
upon the table. The mother bade the girl 
fetch some, Now, filial pietyis not vele- 
ment in advanced American society; in the 
most retarded, such as I then moved in, it 
is inappreciable to a stranger. At any rate, 
the young lady paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to her mother’s request, but went on 
peeling and eating sweet potatoes with 
much relish, At length her father rose, and 
without other rebuke then that of example, 
he took a singularly unclean-looking pail 
from under the dining-table and gravely 
quitted ‘ve house. I felt grateful for his 
obligeance ; but further experience of Crack- 
er conduct induces me to believe that I was 
bestowing commendation upon an undeserv- 
ing object. My host’s individual thirst was 
probably the cause of his journey to the 
lake. Soon he returned, placed the pail up- 
on the table, and forthwith helped himself 
therefrom. Then his wife drank from the 
tin cup which supplied the place of glasses 
to the diners; then the young lady partook 
of a copious draught, I waited to the last. 
It was well that I did so, for 1 made another 
breach of good manners. I had again to 
hurry outside. The water was positively 
loathsome. It was warm, brackish and tur- 
bid, as though the pail had contained milk. 
Swallow it I could not. 

Such was the dinner that white people of 
my own race and speech had sat down and 
eaten. I do not think that omnivorous man 
partakes of any food that so degenerates 
him as the sweet potato, when it becomes 
the staple, as it is said to be, of Florida 
Cracker households for a large part of the 
year. But it is easily cultivated, is an al- 
most sure crop, and yields prolifically. In 
a climate like that of Florida, moist and hot, 
several crops can be gotin the year. No 
doubt, this wretched diet is largely the 
cause of the physical deterioration of the 
Crackers. The solitude of their lives, their 
apathetic indifference to all things external 
to their narrow sympathies, their suspicion 
of strangers, and the contact with negroes 
and Indians, are sufficient to deflect them 
into avenues ot being far apart from those 
pursued by white people in the more settled 
parts of the United States; but their repul- 
sive and monotonous food intensifies their 
degradation, and makes amelioration almost 
impossible. Events now takiag place, how- 
ever, will probably arrest the downward ca- 
reer of these people, and cumpel them to 
a part in the civilizing of their native state, 
or to perish in the stern onrush of an invad- 
ing world. 

rida is the winter sanatorium of Amer- 
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ica, and it is becoming dotted with orange 
and lemon groves, wherever these fruits will 
flourish. Railways, steamboats, stage-wag- 
ons, are penetrating further into the penin- 
sula each year, and vast amounts of capital 
are flowing into the state. This brings with 
it Northern people, who are the antitheses 


of the torpid, furtive, unsocial Cracker, and 
with whom they cannot have any but hostile 
relations. Ere this century be spent, these 
mean whites will either be absorbed into 
the ranks of the new Floridians, or they will 
be confined to the irreclaimable swamps of 
their native land. 
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ROME. 


See the wi'd waste of all-devouring years. 
How Rome her own sepulchre appears 
With nodding arches broken temples spread ! 
The very tombs now vanished like their dead ! 
Where mix’d with slaves the groaning martyr toil’d. 
Huge theatres that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain’d a distant country of her floods: 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride survey, 
Statues of men, scarce less alive than they! 

POPE. 


OME, the “ Eternal City.” How many 
classical volumes have been written 

on its crumbling ruins and mighty monu- 
ments; and how many travelers have braved 
the boisterous billows and the dangers of 
mountain passages in foreign lands, to be- 
hold its imposing wonders! There seems 
to be something more deeply interesting in 
the records and descriptions handed down 
to us from its great authors, than can be 
found elsewhere in the whole range of anti- 
quary description. No other city appears 
more prominent through the long pages of 
eventful history, la the days of the Cesars, 
when it justly claimed the proud title of 
“Mistress of the World,” it was indeed a 
wonderful city. The great cities of Baby- 
lony;and Nineveh, and Memphis, and Thebes, 
had long since faded into history ; and Impe- 
rial Rome rose in the grand march of human 
to staid without a rival. Its armed 
egions held the world in subjugation, and 
tributes and collections were made in nearly 
every known land of admitted civilization. 
All that was grand and beautiful in art grad- 
ually centred here, and the fine arts rose to 
a remarkable degree. But the works of 


man are not eternal. Like the blazing me- 
teor that flashes across the tranquil midnight 
sky, Rome glittered in the march of human 
progress, for a few brief centuries, and then 
went down as its predecessors had gone 
down before. But its destruction was not 
so utterly complete, and its history was bet- 
ter known. The spark of human advance- 
ment did not go entirely out, and it became 
the connecting link between the ancient and 
modern world. 

The first object that attracts the traveler’s 
attention, as he breaks over the summit of 
Monte Lungo, coming from the direction of 
Ficrence, is the great dome of St. Peter’s 
church, appearing like a mere white speck 
among the rounded elevations, fifteen miles 
away. As he descends into the vailey it be- 
comes hidden by the intervening hills, and 
he sees little to indicate his near approach 
to a large city until the walls loom up almost 
directly before him. The crumbling sar- 
cophagus which he passed a mile back 
among the rugged hills, and which he was 
told was all that remained of the once mag- 
nificent Tomb of Nero, failed to excite his 
interest. He is looking for something 
grander and more imposing. Hurriedly 
crossing the muddy Tiber, on the four-arched 
Ponte Molle, he passes the intervening val- 
ley, with its beautiful vineyards and old 
orchards, and entering the Porta del Popolo, 
which serves as the ancient Flaminian gate, 
finds himself in the wondrous city, concern- 
ing which he has heard and read so much. 

here are the seven hills history informs 
him it once covered? They occupy the 
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same position they did two thousand years 
ago, stretching away beyond the walls, but 
the elezance and grandeur that once blazed 
along their gentle slopes, and crowned their 
rounded summits exist only in history. 
Seattered heaps of moss-covered stones and 
mounds of earth half concealed by scraggv 
shrubs and brushwood, with here and there 
the fragmentary remains of some decaying 
viaduct, in detached masses, bear silent 
record of the mighty works of human genius 
that crowded the world’s metropolis in the 
days of its goiden opulence. At intervals 
depressions are seen, extending along the 
hillside, somewhat resembling the remains 
of some old cellar, mostly filled up; but the 
noble structures that once stood over them 
are no more. The hand of time has long 
since wrought their destruction, and the en- 
during materials of which they were com- 
posed have found another position, in the 
walls of some more modern palace or ca- 
thedral. 

Many of these remains of ancient art are 
considerably imposing — almost vying with 
the ruins of ancient Egypt; but the grander 
examples, such as the Cloaco Maxima or 
Great Sewer, the Palace of the Casars, the 
golden House of Nero, the Baths of Cara- 
calla, and several others have been so dese- 
crated and obiXerated for building materials 
and other modern purposes, that their sites 
can scarcely be traced. One of these an- 
cient structures, however, has in a great 
measure withstood the ravages of time, and 
stands out in bold relief today, one of the 
most striking objects in the city. This is 
the celebrated Coliseum, one of the 
most remarkable piles of masonry ever con- 
structed. On canvas or wood cut, wherever 
Rome is portrayed, it forms an attractive 
figure, It was built in the form of an ellipse, 
its longer diameter being six hundred and 
fiftcen feet, and shorter five hundred and ten. 
Its entire circumference was about seven- 
teen thousand and seventy feet, the whole 
structure covering about two hundred and 
forty-six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
one square feet, or five and a half acres, 
The foundation was formed of the heaviest 
stone work, the large blocks being fastened 
with huge clamps of iron. Arches were 
raised upon arches, until the great circular 
walls were raised to the height of one hun- 
dred and fiftyseven feet. From the en- 
trances winding corridors and staircases 
lead to the vast concourse of raised seats, 
stretching in unbroken ranks around the 
whole enclosure, like the seats in some 
monster circus pavilion. In the centre was 
the arena of the same elliptical form, its 
longer diameter being. two hundred and 
eighty-seven feet, and its. shorter one hun- 
dred and eighty. 

_As near as we can determine, it was com- 


menced about the year 70, during the reign 
of Flavius Vespasian, the tenth Cesar. In 
the time of Nero the spot was an artificia! 
lake, enclosed within the walls of his gilded 
palace. Having laid a solid and enduring | 
foundation, and carried the work forward © 
with all possible care and exactness for nine 
years, Vespasian died, leaving its continua- 
tion for Titus, his son and successor. Here 
the captive Jews, brought from Jerusalem, 
toiled in slavery. Some authorities tell us 
that the great work was completed during 
the short reign of Titus, but an old Roman 
tradition tells us that fifteen thousand men 
were employed in its construction for ten 
years, and that it was finished under the 
reign of the inhuman monster, Demitian, 
who ascended the throne in the year 81. 
Then one of the greatest dedications the 
world ever witnessed took place. Prepara- 
tions had been going on for a long time, and 
on the morning of the appointed day gaudy 
ribbons, and flags, and banners, danced and 
floated over the gigantic awning, and flut- 
tered from the sides and openings in a 
thousand shades and forms. Flags and 
national emblems were raised over the 
principal edifices, and waved from the 
housetops and balconies along the streets, 
all over the city. 

Everything proclaimed a grand national 
holiday. A loud burst of martial music as- 
sembled the people by thousands. For 
hours the great throng moved on and poured 
through the entrances, to crowd along the 
corridors and stairways, to the elegantly 
cushioned marble seats in the great interior. 
At length the incoming crowd dwindled 
down, and the doors were closed. The huge 
building was filled to overflowing. Eighty 
thousand spectators found seats around the 
great amphitheatre, and twenty thousand 
more found standing or sitting room besides. 
The whole sloping interior resembled a sea 
of humanity, stretching away in an unbroken 
illiptical circle a third of a mile in circum- 
ference. ‘The flutter of fans and handker- 
chiefs, the murmur of thousands of voices, 
and the eager expectant look of legions of 
faces, proclaimed the impatience of the as- 
sembled multitude. The emperor and reti- 
nue, dressed in their royal robes and blazing 
with diamonds and glittering jewelry, passed 
in and took their seats on the great marble 
throne prepared for them near the arena. 
A low murmur of applause went up from a 
hundred thousand people, like the vibrations 
of some mighty organ. 

How little did the common masses dream 
that the recording historian would soon be 
required to write the bloody pages that 
mark the era of the brutal sovereign! The 
glare and glitter of flashing gems, and gold- 
en stars, and pendant crimson tassels, drew 
the attention of the people from the em 
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ror’s cruelty, and in the excitement of the 
our they forgot the busy scenes of life, and 
the turmoil of the field and conflict. Roman 
triumphs, and parades, and spectacular 
demonstrations, had debased the finer sensi- 
bilities, and inflamed the popular mind with 
an overruling desire for amusement. It was 
a corrupt age; and exciting and sensational 
scenes were resorted to, to secure the sub- 
mission of the populace. 

A heavy blast ot music hushed the people 
to silence, and forth from. their dark dens 
came scores of wild, untamed beasts to con- 
front each other in the arena. In the en- 
lightened age of the nineteenth century such 
a scene would almost cause the blood to 
curdle in the veins, and the stoutest heart to 
recoil with horror. But not so the people of 
Rome. They looked on the grand entrée 
with approval and satisfaction, and clapped 
their hands in delight. Ferocious Nubian 
lions and savage tigers from the depths of 
distant jungles met each other in deadly 
conflict, and the beautiful space was quickly 
stained with blood. More cruel beasts were 
let ia, and springing to the onset, the magni- 
ficent arena soon presented the very pic- 
ture of hell. When the people tired of the 
snarling and growling and tearing of the wild 
beasts, human. victims were thrust into the 
arena, and savage beasts, goaded to frenzy, 
were let in upon them. Here they fought, 
and bled and died, and amid the shotts and 
plaudits of the assembled thousands, they 
were torn linib from limb, and trampled be- 
neath the feet of the contending beasts. 
Then, when five thousand fierce beasts and 
a large number of prisoners had been merci- 
lessly slaugliered, human gladiators, dressed 
for the death strugyle, entered the lists and 
engaged in mortal combat. Blood flowed in 
streams, and in spite of all their stolid brav- 
ery, dying groans of agony now and then 

ierced the ears of the spectators, with its 
norrifying, piteous wail, Jt was no theatri- 
cal performance, but a terrible reality. The 
degraded multitude feasted their eyes on 
the inhuman spectacle, and rent the air with 
shouts of approval. Such was the state of 
morals that existed in Rome at the time 
when that great empire is said to have stood 
at the head of the list of nations. As the 
weary traveler seats bimself to rest on one 
of the ponderous old gray stones that once 
belonged to the encircling tier of seats, and 
marks where these terrible conflicts once 
took place, a train of reflections is called up 
that is not pleasant to dwell upon. The 
building itself, however, is indeed a wonder- 
ful structure, and although much of it has 
been carried away, it stil ranks among the 

reatest works of art that have come down 

rom the ages of antiquity. For many years 


the Coliseum served as a great quarry, from 


which stone was taken to build palaces and 


churches in different parts of the city. The 
beautiful Farnese Palace was constructed 
entirely from material brought from this old 
ruin. 

Another magnificent monument of ancient 
Roman architecture that has come down t@ 
us in a toierably good state of preservation, is 
the Pantheon. The portico of tais grand 
edifice has been particularly admired by 
travelers from all parts of the world. It is 
ove hundred and ten feet in length, by forty- 
four in depth, and is supported by sixteen 
age Corinthian columns, each of the 
shafts of which is composed of a single 
piece of oriental granite, four feet and ten 
inches in diameter and forty-two feet in 
height. The bases and capitals, which are 
elegantly formed, are of the purest white 
marble. The wall of the rotunda is twenty 
feet in thickness, and the diameter of the 
interior one hundred and forty three feet. 
From the entablature of the attic, above the 
heavy Greek marble cornice, the vaulted 
dome rises to the height of one hundred and 
forty-three feet. The huge bronze doors 
swing .back on bronzed pilasters, and the 
flood of rich sunlight pouring down through 
the circular opening in the dome twenty- 
eight feet in diameter, diffuses a warm glow 
over the neatly cut slabs of porphyry, giallo 
antico, and pavonazetto in the pavement, and 
produces a sublime effect. One of the most 
interesting objects in the building is the 
tomb of kaphael, the celebrated painter. 

The exact position of the ancient forum 
has been a matter of some dispute among 
learned ‘travelers and writers, though frag- 
mentary remains of magnificent temples and 
colossal edifices lay in vast masses in sever- 
al places. The Forum of Trajan is, how- 
ever, made couspicuous by its imposing 
column, composed of thirty-four pieces of 
clear white marble, and rising to the height 
of one hundred and twenty-six feet. It is 
covered with matchless sculptures, in com- 
memoration of Trajan’s military achieves 
ments, consisting of two thousand five hun- 
dred finely wrought figures, the whole form- 
ing one of the most splendid pieces of an- 
cient sculpture in existence. 

The great white marble pyramid, once 
known and celebrated as the Mausoleum of 
Adrian, has been changed and worked over, 
and now forms the immense circular Castle 
of St. Angelo, This dark frowning citadel 
is also used as a prison, and place for the 
safe keeping of the important documents of 
the papel court. 

It would be impossible in a brief sketch 
like this to even catalogue all the wonders 
of this remarkable city. There are three 
hundred and sixty-four churches, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five palaces, forty-six pub-- 
lic squares, and thirty monasteries, The» 
Rome of today, built upon the ruins of its 
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former greatness, may not be as far-reaching 
and imposing in point of magnitude as it 
ence was, but many of its edifices are won- 
derful examples of architecture, and in inter- 
est and magnificence it still leads the world. 
Its association with the past are better 
krown than other ancient places, the solemn 
— of its ruins call up a more vivid 

eld of reflection, and its countless treasures 
of art brought from the older cities of an- 
tiquity, connrm the sublime truths of history, 
and stamp upon the immortal tablet of the 
memory convincing evidence of the wonder- 
ful works of art before the confines of 
Europe were known, and before the world 
had a Saviour. 

Michael Angelo’s famous statue of Moses, 
in the church of San Pietro, is a remakable 
production of art, and calls forth the admira- 
tion of every beholder. Every line is per- 
fectly delineated, and the work in every part 
proclaims the skili of the noted sculptor. 
The column of oriental jasper, brought from 
Jerusalem, and said to be the very column 
at which the Saviour was scourged, may be 
seen in the church of the San Pressede. 
Hurcdreds and thousands of interesting rel- 
ics may be seen in the different churches, 
and to look them all over would require 
months of time. Thus the Santa Croce 
claims to have a portion of the true cross, 
and its foundation rests upoa a portion of 
earth brought from the holy places of Jeru- 
salem. Others are celebrated tor their col- 
umns of granite brought from Egypt, and 
fragments and relics commemorative of the 
most remarkable events of the world’s his- 
tory. All abound in elegant. statues, and 
masterpieces of sculpture. 

Leaving the Corso at a certain point, 
where a vast pile of sumptuous buildings 
crown a rounded eminence above, the trav- 
eler finds himself suddenly confronted by two 
colossal stone lionesses, brought from the 
ruins of Egypt. A flight of broad steps 
leads up from between them, to the Piazza 
del Campidoglio. At the top of the grand 
stairway two huge statues of Castor and 
Pollux, with their stately steeds, stand on 
either side like yrim sentinels watching over 
the royal passage. Beyond, the rich Piazza 
opens to the view, surrounded with statues 
and other objects of rare and transcendent 
beauty. One of these particularly admira- 
ble is the celebrated bronze statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, seated upon his horse in the 
centre of the piazza. The steed is so exact 
and lifelike that it seems as though it might 
almost be an animated being. In the sur- 
rounding palaces the visitor may wander for 
hours among the long rows of superb busts 
in the Promoteca, the ranges of sculpture in 
the Capitoline Museum and Hal! of the Dy- 
ing Gladiator, and feast his eyes upon the 
paintings of the old masters in the picture 


gallery. 


But by far the grandest palace in the city, 
and probably in the world, is the Vatican, 
the royal residence of the Pope. The vast 
extent of this great building, stretching 
away with numerous corners and angles, fills 
the mind of the beholder with amazement. 
It is said to be no less than eleven hundred 
and fifty-one feet in length, by seven hundred 
and sixty-seven feet in breadth. Within 
are hundreds of works of art numbered 
among the grandest the hand of man ever 
wrought. Its eight grand staircases are 
without a rivai in the world, while its two 
hundred smaller ones are sufficient to excite 
wonder in any other piace. Its twenty 
courts are perfect models of rare beauty, 
which should be seen to be appreciated. 
Wealth and aristocracy have combined to 
concentrate the splendors of the Orient and 
the noblest works cf the great masters of 
Christendom, until their grandeur is mir- 
rored on the sparkling walls like the highly 
wrought imaginative scenes depicted in 
some fairy tale. The number of separate 
apartments, including closets, and corridors, 
and every room connected with it, has been 
variously estimated by different writers, 
from eleven to sixteen thousand. It contains 
four thousand tour hundred and twenty-two 
spacious halls and galleries; and the traveler 
may wander with pleasure and profit for 
days, traveling many miles through grand 
apartments and passages, surrounded by 
multitudes of interesting relics, paiatings, — 
and remarkable pieces of sculpture. Every 
apartment opens up a new scene to feast the 
greedy eye, and he proceeds from room to 
room until he finds himself utterly lost in 
the mazy depths of the vast building. But 
he has faith ia his trusty guide, and he fol- 
lows with perfect confidence. The hall of 
audience is an imposing apartment, and the 
view is one well calculated to dwell long in 
the memory. The walls are covered with 
frescces representing the most important 
events in Papal history. The terrible Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholemew is here depicted, 
in all the horrors of war's cruel and bloody 
aspect. Passing intu the apartment known 
as the Sistine Chapel, one hundred and fifty 
feet in length by fifty in breadth, where the 
cardinals meet to elect the Pope, we have 
before us the magnificent frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, among which is the great 
piece denominated the Last Judgment, thirty 
feet wide and nearly seventy feet in length. 
The figures are excellent, and once seen can. 
never be forgotten. In the splendid portico 
named the Loggie, we are introduced to sev- 
eral rare designs in the finest fresco, fash- 
ioned by the master hand of the immortal. 
Raphael. The four large chambers adjoin- 
ing this are covered with the famous artist’s , 
most remarkable works, almost rivaling in 
extravagance the wonders of the Avadi 
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Nights. But our wonder is increased as we 
enter the museum, and gaze upon the grand 
aggregation of the noblest treasures of art 
to be found in the world. Here is the cele- 
brated Apollo Belvidere, a faultless piece of 
sculpture taken from the ruins of ancient 
Antium, in 1503, fashioned by an unknown 
hand, and the equally renowned Laocoon, 
exhumed on the Esquiline Hill in 1506. 
The productions in the Picture Gallery are 
unapproachable works of art, and are ad- 
mired by thousands every year, from all 
parts of the globe. The great library room 
is superbly fitted up, and contains one hun- 
dred and five thousand volumes. It also 
contains many curious and scarce manu- 
scripts, and is regarded by many as the 
most valuable literary treasury extant. 
Towering above everything else in the 
city, and looking down in silent majesty up- 
on the achievements and wrecks of centu- 
ries, is the cathedral of St. Peter’s, the 
largest and most magnificent church edifice 
on the globe. Its extreme dimensions, in- 
cluding its annexes and appendages, are 
seven hundred and thirty feet in length by 
five hundred and twenty in breadth, cover- 
ing nearly nine acres of ground. Its vast 
magnitude seems to dwarf nearly everything 
else around it, and ponderous structures that 
would appear wonderful anywhere else seem 
like mere toys when viewed in comparison. 
Its own beauties appear to the best advant- 
age when seen at a distance, where the eye 
can take in the whole building at a glance, and 
its near approach brings disappointment in- 
stead of satisfaction. The great dome, six 
hundred feet in circumference, is a wonder- 
ful piece of architecture. The cross at the 
top is four hundred and fifty-eight feet from 
the ground.: In approaching this remarka- 
ble edifice the traveler enters a magnificent 
piazza, surrounded by a grand colonnade of 
finely cut pillars five feet in diameter and 
forty-eight feet in height. These are ar- 
ranged in four stately rows, numbering two 
hundred and eighty-four in all, forming two 
beautiful semicircular porticoes, and. up- 
holding an entablature of rare workmanship, 
upon which stand one hundred and ninety- 
two statues, each eleven feet in height. tn 
the centre an Egyptian obelisk composed of 
one unbroken piece of granite rises to the 
height of one hundred and thirty-two feet. Oa 
either side is a large and elezant fountain, 
where pure, sparkling water rises from a 
neat design tc flash back the bright sunlizht 
and add a new lustre to the glittering sur- 
roundings. Passing across the enclosure, 
seven hundred and twenty-eight feet in 
length by six hundred and six feet in breadth, 


we enter the grand portal ‘to the zreatest: 


church in Christendom. A single floor 
stretches away more than six hundred feet 
in length. A thousand remarkable works of 


art may here be visited, and many hours can 
be spent with pleasure and profit in their 
inspection. The lofty vestibule, vaulted 
with gilt stuccoes and paved with various 
marbles, stands without a rival in architectu- 
r® design and finish, while the grand suc- 
cession of doors, and portals, and niches, 
and columns, and statues, the folding dra- 
peries, and curtains of satin trimmed with 
golden fringes, have drawn the admiration 
of the world. Still, within, as without, all 
of the surroundings are on such an immense 
scale that the smaller objects, though huge 
in dimensions, appear diminutive in contrast. 
Thus the fine mosaic paintings on the inte- 
rior of the great dome appear but little 
larger than many other productions that 
fail to excite surprise or interest in the mind 
of the beholder. The pen in the hand of 
the prophet, depicted in one of these noted 
ieces of art, is said to appear but eighteen 
inches in length, when in reality it is six 
feet. The stupendous bronze canopy known 
as the Baldacchino, one of the richest pieces 
of work ever fashioned by human hands, 
which rises over the high altar to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet, appears 
scarcely more than thirty. The great 
bronze chair of St. Peter is another cele- 
brated object. It is an elegant piece of 
work, seventy feet in height, and weighing . 
two hundred and nineteen thousand and 
sixty-one pounds, or more than a hundred 
and nine tons. As the traveler passes up 
the long, winding staircases, where he can 
now and then look down upon the vast 
apartment with its ranges of unparalleled fur- 
niture, listen to the deep tones of the great 
organ, inspect the famous whispering gal- 
leries, and hear the heavy peal of the pond- 
erous bells roll forth like muffled thunder, 
he seems to be walking in a dream through 
some giant fairy lanu. 

Ascending to the top of the dome, much 
higher than any of our common hills, he 
looks down upon a wide expanse of country, 
once resplendent with noble deeds, that 
shine no longer only as they fizure in the 
annals of history, on the same page that re- 
cords its dark deeds of inhumanity and 
blood. The highest pinnacles of the round- 
ed hills are far beneath him, aad be appears 
suspended between the sky anu earth, in | 
the region where the hawk and eagle sail. 
The larger buildings of the city, when viewed 
from this lofty position, have the appear- 
ance of playhouses, and the people passing 
along the streets seem almost like an army 
of ants, running to and fro through their 
mulkitudinous avenues and corridors. 

The pontifical services at St. Peter’s on 
certain days are thought by many to be the 
most magnificent and imposing spectacles. 
exhibited in the universe, Processioas pa- 
rade the streets by day with all,the pomp, 
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and grandeur that can be brought together, 
and at night torchlights and illuminations 
blaze from every available point. The 
great church, lighted with tens of thousands 
of bright wax candles, and trimmed and deco 
. rated with satin, purple and gold, appears in 
all the splendor that human ingenuity can 
impart, and when the beautiful cross of light 
is made to slowly rise in the clear ether 
above the dome, and magnificent fireworks 
of varied design and color burst forth from 
different stations and fill the tranquil 
sky with fiery streams, and stars, and cor- 
uscations, a spectacular demonstration is 


exhibited, worth miles of travel to wit- 
ness. 

St. Peter’s church was erected from de- 
sizns of Bramante, though it became the 
crowning work of Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo. It was comm enced in 1506, was one 
hundred and twenty vears ia building, and 
was dedicated with great pomp on the 18th 
of November, 1626. It is covered with the 
purest marble, and with all its adornments 
has probably cust about one hundred millions 
of dollars. 

The subject for the next paper will be 
“Remarkable Examples of Engineering.” 


I CANNOT PART FROM THEE. 


BY A. T. LAMPHERE,. 


CANNOT! no I cannot part from thee! 
Life would not hold a charm when thou wert gone, 
Since every dear memorial I might see 
Would only tell me vf the absent one; 
Would only bring the tribute memory lays 
Upon love’s altai, reared in other days. 


Along the s#lent stream where oft we ’ve roved 
Id wander lonély at the twilight hour, 

And strive, how vainly ! to forget I ’d loved— 
And yielded fondly to love’s magic power ; 

In every lisping breeze and zepiyr’s sigh, 

I’d hear thy voice ard wish that thou wert nigh. 


The sun would shine, but o’er the earth its glow 
Would be less briiliant than when shared with thee, 
As floating o’er the waiters cleep and slow, 
Or in the current where the rapids be, 
We onward pressed to trvsting place, in branch, 
And sought for rest waen moored our tiny launch, 


And when the twinkling stars in heavens blue 
Came forth at night, and insect murmurs sped 
Along the evening air, I ’d think of you, 
And our visits where repose the dead; 
As in the “ Silent City ’ hand in hand, 
We ’ve wandered like lone guests from spirit land. 


The bridge, the river, and the river road,— 
The many scenes about fair Orangeviile — 
The childhood incidents of your abode 
As often told, — the eloquent old mill; 
Would each be calling from the buried past, 
The scenes I ‘d vainly strive from me to cast. 


When sick *t was mine to bathe thy fevered brow — 
When well ’t was mine to share thy bouyant glow, 
And oft at evening hour fo list the vow, 
That from thy heart in tenderness would flow ; 
And can I now forget? Ah, no! ’t were vain! 
To bid me strive to break love’s restive chain, 


Then bid me not again renounce the spell 
That binds with strength, yet tenderness, my soul; 
I could not if I would, ah no! as weil 
Go tell the ocean waves no more to roll, 
Go tell the stars in heaven no more to shine, 
Then bid one “ quench a love” as strong as mine. 


CoLpwarTER, MICHIGAN, 1884. 
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PATTY’S NEW YEAR’S CAKE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


ATTY was at Madam Politzoff’s board- 
ing-school, and she had to stay there 
through the holidays, because the twins 
were threatened with scarlet fever, and 
Aunt Lucy did not dare to have her come 
home lest she should take the disease. Pat- 
ty was an orphan, and Aunt Lucy’s house 
was the only home she had ever known; 
but it was a delightful one with nine jolly 
cousins in it, and good times every day in 
the year. Patty wished she could stay there, 
and go to a day school with her cousins, 
but it had been her mother’s ‘wish that she 
should go to Madam Politzoff’s, where she, 
herself, had been when she was a little girl, 
and so Aunt Lucy sent her, although it was 
a hundred miles from home, and it seemed 
to Patty that with every mile she left a little 
bit of her heart behind her. She waited 
for the long summer vacation and the holi- 
day vacation, counting the days and some- 
times the hours that must elapse before the 
joyful time came. And now, when her trunk 
was packed to go, half full of presents for 
them all upon which she had spent every 
spare moment for months, this cruel disap- 
pointment had come. 

She was to spend Christmas and New 
Year’s day at school, with only four of the 
other girls, not counting Gretchen Meisel, 
who was a sort of little pupil drudge, dust- 
ing the rooms, and doing errands at every- 
body’s beck and bidding to pay for her 
board and tuition. ‘The girls did not count 
Gretchen as one of them, as a general thing, 
aithough there were some who were very 
kind to her, and only a few who treated her 
coidly and haughtily. Gretchen’s father 
had been a teacher of drawing at Madame 
Politzoff’s school, and when his death had 
left his large family almost penniless, Gret- 
chen had eagerly accepted madame’s offer 
of an opportunity to eara her tuition so that 
she might, in time, teach and help to support 
her mother and little sisters. It was not an 
easy life that Gretchen led; she was not 
strong, and her work was hard, but much 
harder was it to bear the constant slights 
that marked the difference between her po- 
sition and that of the other pupils. It was 
foolish to mind them. Gretchen tried very 
hard not to, and did her very best for the sake 
of her loved ones at home, but she was shy 
and sensitive, and she longed sorely for one 
friend among the girls. She made a pet of 
Sancho, the old yellow cat, which the other 
girls disiiked because he was ugly, and 


Sancho repaid her with a devoted affection 
that was a real comfort. 

Black Sambo, the son of old Chloe, the 
cook, a boy of twelve, who cleaned knives, 
waited on the door, and made himself gener- 
ally useful, had a great regard for Gretchen, 
and often did her errands for her, and al- 
though Sambo was full of mischief and not 
always to be relied upon, Gretchen held him 
in high esteem; it was so pleasant to have 
anybody really kind to her. Not that many 
of the girls were unkind, but they seemed to 
forget her existence. 

Patty never had thought much about 
Gretchen. She knew that she never went 
home at Christmas, although she lived only 
twenty miles away, and she had once pitied 
her sceing her try to force back the tears as 
she watched the girls going gaily homeward 
at Christmas, but she did not count Gretchen 
among those who were to bear her company 
on these holidays at school. 

Nina Sibley and Laura Armstrong were 
to remain; they were girls who wore very 
fine clothes, and thought a great deal about 
them; and Consy Dalton and Vinnie Shelby, 
western girls, who thought a great deal 
about a good time. 

After the first pang of disappointment was 
over Patty found that staying at school was, 
after all, not so bad as she had feared. On 
the day before Christmas a great box came 
to her, with a present from every one of her 
nine cousins, and from Aunt Lucy and 
Uncle Rolfe, and in the evening Madame 
Politzoff took them all to a Sunday-school 
Christmas tree,— all but Gretchen, who was 
left at home to take care of the house, as all 
the servants had a holiday. Patty thought, 
a little uneasily, that it must be a drear 
Christmas eve for Gretchen, and Consy Dal- 
ton said it was a pity that she should be left 
all alone, but they soon forgot her. 

Every day they went skating or sleighing 
and had a merry time; holidays were pleas- 
ant even at school, and Patty had some- 
thing very agreeable to look forward to; in 


| the letter which came.in the Christmas box 


there nad been a hint of another box at New 
Year’s ; that would be full of goodies Patty 
was sure. They always had a New-Year's 


vake at Aunt Lucy’s, frosted and covered 
with sugar plums, and as full of “ sugar and 
spice and everything nice” as it could be. 
Perhaps they would send her a piece of it, 
on thought, and then she meant to invite 

rls into her room and have a feast. 


all the gi 
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Bright and early on the morning of the 
day before New Year’s came the express- 
man’s impatient péal at the door bell, and 
there was Patty’s box! 

She could scarcely wait to see the inside 
until it was set down in her room, anda sbe 
was strongly tempted to call the other girls 
to sec it with her, but she refrained because 
she wished to surprise them with a tempt- 
ing feast that evening. 

She called Sambo to help her take off the 
cover and Sambo’s eyes seemed to become 
all whites when the contents were revealed. 
Sambo had a sweet tooth, if a boy ever had. 
Patty gave him a big orange and a piece of 
molasses candy, and he went off devouring 
both at once. That molasses candy was 
made at home. Patty could see Bert and 
Saliie making it, while the others waited up- 
on them, and took turns stirring. No such 
molasses candy as that ever came out of a 
shop, at least that was Patty’s opinion. 
There were such chocolate caramels too, as 
could not be bought; the recipe for making 
them was a secret in Aunt Lucy’s family, 
and nobody but Dolly had just the knack 
for those. They brought homesick tears to 
Patty's eyes, but just then she caught sight 
of the cake; not a piece of cake as she had 
thought they might send her, but a whole 
cake; a large one, too, covered with.snowy 
frosting and gay with candy flowers and fig- 
ures, —a New Year’s cake that it would do 
one’s eyes good to see! Patty’s eyes 
threatened again to overflow, as she thought 
of all the pains they had taken for her at 
home, and of all the love that had come 
with the goodies,— “pounds and pounds 
more than the box would hold,” little Rolfe 
had written,—but she decided that she would 
show her gratitude better by enjoying them, 
and would n’t the girls be surprised? For 
she had not told them that she expected a box, 
and would n’t they havea good time? Patty 
was cutting a few little capers as a substi- 
tute for tears, when Gretchen went by the 
door which Sambo had left open. 

Gretchen looked pale, and her eyes were 
red as if she had been crying. Patty 
stopped short in her capers, struck by a 
sudden thought. Gretchen never had a box 
from home. She had heard madame say 
that her mother was very poor. Had Gret- 
chen had any present at all? Had the holi- 
days brought her anything but fewer lessons 
and more housework! Patty reflected. 
Her face grew so serious that the jolly nine 
cousins at home would scarcely have known 
it. 

“ She shall have a little bit of a good time 
any way!” she suddenly exclaimed. “I 
ought to have thought of her before!” 

Then she ran and found her four school- 
mates and invited them to her feast, that 


“ And I ’m going to invite Gretchen,” she 
added. 

“Gretchen!” exclaimed Laura Arm- 
strong, with uplifed eyebrows. “1 don’t 
think my mother would like me to associate 
with her. But of course it's only for once, 
and if you ask her 2 shan’t stay away,” she 
added hastily, anx’ous not to lose her share 
of the feast. . 

“It seems to me that she belongs with the 
servants,” said Nina Sibley. “ She will feel 
out cf place and won’t have a good time 
with us.” 

“TI shall do my best to make her,” said 
Patty decidedly, 

“So shall I,” said Consy Dalton. “There 
is n’t a more ladylike girl in school, if she 
does sweep and dust, and wear patched old 
dresses, and you are glad enough to have 
her heip you in your French exercises, 
Nina.” 

* I think it’s a shame that she never has 
any good times,” said Vinnie Shelby, “I ’ve 
been thinking of asking her to go some- 
where, but I ’ve been waiting for somebody 
else to do it first. I wish I had n’t been so 
mean.” 

She and Consy Dalton went with Patty to 
ask Gretchen. They all felt that they had 
been “mean” in neglecting ther, and as 
Consy said “ Would n’t have blamed her 
one bit if she had refused to have anything 
to say to them.” 

But Gretchen blushed rose-red with plea- 
sure and surprise when Patty asked her, 
and said she wouid come if madame could 
spare her. 

All that day she went singing about her 
work. She was really going to be in a good 
time with the other girls! It seemed to 
Gretchen almost too good to be true. 

Madame gave Patty permission to have 
her feast down-stairs in the school-room or 
up-stairs in one of the little recitation rooms 
in the long wing. Patty chose the recita- 
tion room because it was out of the way, 
and they could make as much noise as they 
pleased ; only the servants’ rooms were overt- 
head and the kitchens beneath. 

Madame Politzoff said that Gretchen 
might go if she was wanted. “ Perhaps she 
might be of some use.” 

Patty went out and ordered some ice 
cream as an addition to her feast. She 
found in the attic a table of just the right 
size, and madame let her take a beautiful 
tablecloth. She decked the table with ever- 
green and holly, as befitted the season, and 
set out her dainties most temptingly. 

The guests were not slow to arrive, and 
they were all in high giee. Gretchen was 
shy, but radiant with happiness. She had 
her old black cashmere carefully brushed, 
and a ribbon that madame had given her on 


her hair. Laura and Nina looked somewhat 
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coldly upon her, but their coldness was al- 
most lost upon her in the kindness of the 
others. Patty took care that she should be 
an honored guest and Consy and Vinnie 
helped her, and they were surprised to find 
that she had, as Consy said, “lots of fun in 
her.” Never had they heard her laugh as 
she laughed that night. 

The goodies melted away like dew before 
the sun; the ice cream was served, and the 
mistress of the feast proceeded to cut her 
beautiful cake which occupied the place of 
honor in the middle of the table, and had 
been kept to look at until the last. Madame 
Politzoff and Miss Scammon, the teacher of 
mathematics, came in just then, and they ad- 
mired the cake until Patty blushed with 

ride. 
. “ Wait until they taste it,” thought Patty, 
for she was sure that the outside was noth- 
ing compared to the inside. 

Down went the knife through the snowy 
frosting —but what strange thing was this ? 
Shavings! No rich, fruity cake; the whole 
had been cut out and the space filled with 
shavings! Patty uttered a cry of dismay. 
The guests all had blank faces. 

“ ] suppose they sent it to you for a joke,” 
said Consy Dalton. 

“They would n’t do such athing!” ex- 
claimed Patty, with tears of disappointment 
in her eyes. “The inside has been cut out 
since it came here!” 

Madame Politzoff rang the bell for Julia, 
the chambermaid. 

“Did you see anybody go into Miss 
Patty’s room while she was out, Julia?” said 
madame. “ Her cake has been stolen!” 

* No,” said Julia, “but I saw her,” indi- 
cating Gretchen by a nod, “eating a great 
piece of fruit cake, and there were crumbs 
on her closet floor.” 


“ Where did you get the cake, Gretchen?” | 


said madame. 

Gretchen’s face grew red and then pale. 

“I can’t tell!” she said. 

“TI insist upon your telling me!” said 
madame sternly. 

Gretchen covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears. 

“ Oh, I can’t, I can’t tell!” she sobbed. 

“Go to your room!” said madame. “I 
did not expect you would repay the kind- 
ness I have shown you by becoming a 
thief!” 

“It is just what I should have expected,” 
said Laura Armstrong, with a toss of her 
head. “That class of people are not to be 
trusted.” 

- “I don’t believe she did it!” said Patty. 

“ Nor I!” said Consy Dalton. 

“ Circumstances are very much against 
her,” said. Madame. “I shall send her 
home unless she can prove to me that she 
had nothing to do with it.” 


Patty’s heart ached to think how Gret- 
chen would feel sent home in disgrace to 
her family whom she was trying to help. 

Madame Politzoff said that they must not 
allow their good time to be spoiled, and she 
sent for some cake for them, but the feast 
was spoiled, nobody could be merry, the 
mistress of the feast was so sad. Patty was 
haunted by Gretchen’s face, so full of mis- 
ery. 

just as the party was about to break up 
there came a crashing noise overhead that 
frightened them. Madame hurried up-stairs 
and they all followed to see what bad hap- 
pened. 

Old Chloe was hurrying through the hall. 

“It ’s dat boy Sambo! He done kill 
hisself with gymnastics this time,” she said. 

She opened the door of Sambo’s room. 
Out rushed Sancho, the great yellow cat; it 
was he that had been indulging in gymnas- 
tics, and to some purpose, for he had a very 
large mouse in his mouth. He had evident- 
ly caught it on the highest shelf of a little 
chimney closet, and had knocked down and 
broken a plate with fruit cake upon it. 

Sambo, aroused from his slumbers by the 
crash, was the picture of abject terror. 

“I nebber steal no more cake, so sure as 
I ’m a libbin’ chile, if the debbil don’ cotch 
me dis time! I see his eyes glarin’ in de 
dark, for sure!” 

«It was one of Sambo’s pranks. He gave 
the vake to Gretchen, and she would not tell 
of him!” said madame. “ Chloe, if I have 
auy more trouble from Sambo he shall leave 
the house.” 

Sambo was only a little less afraid of 
madame than of “ de debbil,” and he retired 
under the bed-ciothes until not even a ves- 
tige of his wool was visible. 

Patty ran down-stairs calling, — 

“ Gretchen ! Gretchen!” 

Gretchen came out of her room, with a 
tear-wet face. 

Sancho emerged from some hiding-place, 
dropped his mouse at her feet, and rubbed his 
head against her. 

“O Gretchen, Sancho found the thief! 
It was Sambo, and you would n’t tell of 
him!” 

“ He has always been kind to me,” said 
Gretchen, “and I could n’t.” 

Madame Politzoff laid her hand kindly on 
Gretchen’s shoulder. 

“Perhaps I was hasty, but you should 
have told, Gretchen,” she said. 

Gretchen hugged Sancho and hid her face 
in his yellow fur. 

“It seems almost as if that cat under- 
stood! See how knowingly he blinks,” said 
Consy. 

From that night Gretchen’s position was 
changed. Madame Politzoff was more con- 
siderate, and the girls, influenced by Patty’s 
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example, began to reckon her as one of 
themselves. She grew plump and rosy and 
happy and had many friends, but Patty was 
the best one, for she did not forget that she 
owed her changed fortunes to her. Patty 
declared that she owed them to Sambo, 
since it was the affair of the cake that had 
changed Madame Politzoff, although of 


course he had not known when he stuffed 
the New Year’s cake with shavings that he 
was stuffing it with happiness for Gretchen, 
and it would not have been happiness, but 
misery, if it had not been for that wonder- 
ful old cat, Sancho, who does seem to have, 
as old Chloe says, — 
“ Mo’ sense dan heaps ob Christians.” 


PERCY DUNRAVEN’S QUEST. 


BY HELEN M. WHITNEY. 


| get DUNRAVEN was busily em- 
ployed putting some articles of cloth- 
ing into a valise. 

Having completed his task he leaned back 
in his chair perspiring with the effort he 
had just made. 

The winuow beside him was wide open, 
and the fresh morning breeze swept back 
the muslin curtains bringing the balmy breath 
of a whole garden of flowers, roses and 
French pinks, balsams and ragged-robins 
and heliotrope. Percy gazed upon the garden 
beauties with a careless eye. 


‘Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 


Heaviiy hangs the tiger-lily,” 


he murmured absently, though to teil the 
exact truth, hollyhocks and tiger-lilies were 
not yet in bloom. 

Out in the cool spring-house under a wide- 
spreading maple tree, good Aunt Susan 
Larkins was busy with her dairy duties, 
straining the foamy milk into the brightest 
of tin pans and setting them carefully away 
on the cool rocky floor of the spring-house. 

A handsome, manly face, lighted by a pair 
of dark, smiling eyes, looked in at the door. 

“ Good-by, Aunt Susan, I ’m off for the 
seaside.” 

“Why, Percy! you a’n’t a going right 
away, sure enough, are you? I thought 
you ‘d stay till that there city young lady ’d 
come, any how. Pears like she'll be mighty 
lonesome way off here from her folks. Stay 
now, can’t you, and then you can have com- 
pany on your trip? She won’t stay more 'n 
six weeks, I don’t reckon.” 

Percy made a wry face. 

“Aunt Susan,” he said solemnly, “I 
would n’t stay if you ’d give me a clean 
deed of Ridge Farm with a twenty-acre bot- 
tom field on Dry Creek thrown in!” 

“ Sakes alive!” Aunt Susan was startled 
out of her usual placidity. “But if you ’ll only 
stay till that city girl ” — 

“City girls be —— well there, I did n’t 


say it, Aunt Susan, but I do say the saints 
preserve me from city girls in the country. 
Giggling, gadding, senseless creatures, drag- 
ging a fellow over all the stubble fields they 
can find in search of specimens, as Miss 
Marcher did last summer, and then scream- 
ing like wild Arabs at the sight of a spider 
or a grandaddy-long-legs.” 

“ Well, well, Percy.” Aunt Susan could 
scarcely keep from laughing at the graphic 
description. ® But all city girls a’n’t like 
Miss Marcher. She was kind o’ narvy, you 
know.” 


“Narvy! I should think she was, and 


‘made me narvy too, till I was half tempted 


to wish the spiders and grandaddies would 
realize her fears at once and gobble her up 
bodily. No, no, Aunt Susan, no city girls 
in the country for me. 17ll take myself off 
for a couple of months, and come back in 
the fall when the coast is clear. But mark 
my words, Aunt Susan, I don’t expect to 
see old Dobbin alive again. Miss Marcher 
lamed him for life, and this new guest will 
put on the finishing touches and bring his 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, see if she 
don’t.” 

Dobbin was a spavined old plow-horse, 
long since retired from active service, and 
Miss Marcher, an elderly young lady, who 
hau spent the previous summer at the farm- 
house, had ventured to mount him several 
times and ride slowly about in the back 
yard, a feat of which she was quite proud, 
and often boasted to her friends of how she 
had learned to ride horseback in the coun- 
try. 

Percy had told only half the truth in as- 
cribing his sudden hegira solely to the an- 
ticipated arrival of the unwelcome guest. 

The truth is, he had a few weeks previous- 
ly met his fate as he persisted in thinking, 
acircumstance which he had kept a pro- 
found secret from every one, even his most 
intimate friend Bob Dacres, 
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The fortunate or unfortunate meeting had 
occurred in a stage coach. 

The fate, if fate she was, was a very 
charming young lady, with laughing, violet- 
blue eyes, low, smooth forehead, and fluffy, 
gold-brown hair, drawn high upon her head 
and fastened with a high-back comb. 

With the unconventional freedom of 
stage-coach travel, Percy had made some 
eg towards acquaintance with the fair- 

aired beauty, when suddeniy the coach 
stopped and a stout, gray-whiskered gentle- 
man, fifty years of age or thereabouts, sud- 
denly entered the coach, tucked the girl’s 
arm in his, and hurried her away. 

Percy, gazing desperately after, beheld 
them enter a handsome private carriage, and 
whirl rapidly away. Our hero was in de- 
spair. He could have torn a handful of his 
own hair out by the roots to think that he 
had lost the opportunity of discovering the 
address of the adored being, for he confessed 
to himself that he had fallen desperately in 
love for the first time in his life. 

With a deep sigh he sank dejectedly back 
into his seat, then suddenly brightened up 
again as his eye alighted on a filmy lace 
handkerchief lying on the seat beside, him. 

It was faint'y scented with heliotrope, and 
in one corner .was the monogram E. C. C. 
In another corner,'in indelible ink, he found 
the name Eva Carrington. 

Elated at his discovery, Percy Dunrave:: 
covertly pressed his lips to the dainty trifle, 
then secreted it carefully in his vest pocket 
nearest his heart. 

The coach had proceeded nearly forty 
miles when suddenly the thought struck 
him that if he had stopped at the same place 
where the unknown had alighted, he might 
have obtained some information. 

Heartily berating his unlucky stupidity, 
he determined to seize the first opportunity 
of returning, which he did, and almust made 
the fortune of mine host of the village tav- 
ern. 

He feed stabie-boys, coach-drivers, garden- 
ers, he even got up innocent flirtations 
with the kitchen-maids and laundry-women, 
but all in vain, no one by the name of Car- 
rington had ever been heard of in that set- 
tlement within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. 

At last, weary and -disheartened, Percy 
took his mournful way to Ridge Farm, 
where he had spent a part of every summer 
since his earliest boyhood, and which he 
knew would some time be his by right of in- 
heritance from his maternal aunt, Susan 
Larkins. 

He tried to interest himself in his old pur- 


hawk, in fishing, rowing and the like, but all 
interest was gone 
forever. 


“His heart was wasted with the woe, 
na. 
There was no rest for him t elow, 
Oriana, 


Percy Dunraven had begun to feel that he 
was indeed a blighted being, and to look 
forward with pleasure to the early grave 
which he felt would ere long be his, when 
he unexpectedly received a letter from his 
sister Fannie, who, with some friends, was 
spending the summer at Long Branch. 

One line in that missive raised the spirits 
of our hero from the lowest depths .of de- 
spair to the fathomless heights of incompar- 
able bliss. 

The magical sentence was as follows,— 

“My best and dearest friend, Eva Car- 
rington is here.” 

Oh, ecstasy! What a treasure of a sister. 
And yet, through all his blissful visivns, 
Percy felt that there had been times when 
he had not fully.appreciated the worth of 
such a treasure. 

Ah, well, in three days if he used expedi- 
tion, he should again behold her,—his divin- 
ity, his fate, should he say it? his Eva, for 
his she must and should become. 

Small wonder that our hero’s slumbers 
were not the soundest that night, nor that 
he felt compelled to decline Aunt Susan’s 
pressing invitation to remain until her ex- 
pected visitor, Miss Carruthers had arrived. 
Percy laughed with honest scorn at the 
bare idea. 

Three days is not an interminable period 
of time, and they soon passed away. 

“ And now, Percy,” whispered a sisterly 
voice in his ear, “ follow me and I will in- 
troduce you at once. She is on the balcony 
alore, I know. I left her there not five 
minutes since.” 

It was hop night at the Ocean House, 
which was thronged with representatives of 
beauty and fashion from all parts of the 
Union. 

The soft strains of the “ Sophie Waltzes” 
were swelling out on the scented air, and 
fair cheeks were flushing, bright eyes spar- 
kled, and light forms kept time to the 
rhythmic melody. 

Percy’s heart beat faster than it ever had 
before, as he followed his sister, or rather 
led her, with uneven steps, past the happy 
throng, so lightly keeping step in the giddy 
mazes of the dance. 

Moments seemed like ages, but after sev- 
eral decades had, seemingly, passed away, 
they succeeded in drawing a little nearer to 
the veranda. 

Excitement increased, the longed-for hav- 
en was almost in reach, when to Percy’s ex- 
treme vexation an obstacle appeared. 

Directly in front of them in the flare of 


the gas lamp stood a tall, showy brunette in 
corn-colored silk. ~~ 
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Percy detested brunettes, and he knew b 
instinct that Fannie would stop and spea 
to this one. She would introduce him and 
he would be compeiled to talk, would even 
be obliged to counterfeit a smile, however 
ghastly and transparent the counterieit. 

He groaned inaudibly at the prospect, 
made a faint effort to steer to the right — to 
the left, in vain. Fannieclung to his arm 
with a desperation worthy a better cause. 

Percy’s worst fears were soon realized. 
Pale with suppressed emotion he stood 
calm and resigned before the unsuspecting 
object of his wrath, while his sister smiling- 
ly presented him to—Miss Carrington ! then 
suddenly whispered,— 

“O Eva, do entertain my brother just a 
moment or two, that ’s a dear girl.” 

And then the ball-room lights seemed 
dancing a jig, the room whirled rapidly round 
and round like a huge spinning top, and 
Percy felt that he also was whirling rapidly 
around in the giddy dance and that a corn- 
colored silk dress and a stately form with 
luminous black eyes was whirling with him. 

Time flies. Even a hop cannot last for- 
ever, and Percy found himself at last alone 
with his sister. 

Fannie yawned and looked at her brother. 

“ What makes you scowl so?” she asked. 
“I did the best I could for you, and thought 
you would be delighted. But I suppose 
Eva snubbed you, she is merciless at 
times.” 

“ Snubbed !” 

Percy put on his loftiest air, but his dis- 
appointment was so great he soon fell to the 
dead level of commonplace. 

“ Fan,” he cried savagely, “did you really 
think it was that black-eyed butterfly of 
fashion and affectation that I was in love 
with?” 

Fannie opened her own china-blue orbs in 
mild astonishment. 

“ Why, you said so! how should I know 
any different? But a black-eyed butterfly! 
my dear boy, try and keep your metaphors 
straight, if you are in love —and in a pas- 
sion,” with which parting thrust she hastily 
made her exit after the fashion of some 
women, leaving her brother heartily disgust- 
ed with himself for having contided in so 
giddy-headed a creature. 

In the solemn watches of the ensuing 
night, Percy made up his mind that the fair 
vision of his waking dreams must be at 
some one of the popular summer resorts 
where young ladies most do congregate, and 
his mind was accordingly made up. 

Henceforth Long Branch had no charms 
for him, so he proceeded upon his travels 
much to the chagrin of the stately Eva, who 
had, of course, received from Fannie Dun- 
raven a succinct account of her brother’s 


The result of the affair was a decided 
coolness between the bosom friends, who 
“did not speak,” thereafter for the space of 
several days. 

Percy, in the meanwhile, was manfully 
prosecuting his search. Saratoga, Newport, 
Cape May, the White Sulphur, Sea-girt, in 
fact, every summer resort he couid hear of 
was visited in turn, but all to no purpose. 
His search for “Oriana” was still a fruitless 
one, 

Weary and dispirited, he was forced to 
acknowledge himself defeated for a time. 

In the meanwhile, time had not stood still 
at Ridge Farm any more than elsewhere. 

The June roses had long since dropped 
their velvety petals on the grassy mold, the 
poppies had ceased blooming. and nodded 
themselves to sleep, cardinal flowers were 
blooming in the fields and meadows, and 
the zoldenrod was beginning to wear its 
graceful yellow plumes. In the orchard 
the apple trees were bending beneath the 
weight of mellow Northern spies, ruddy seek- 
no-furthers, the yellow-bell-flowers, and mod- 
est homely russets. 

In the woods the coral red of the sumac, 
and the bright crimson of sassafras and dog- 
wood leaves, gave evidence that summer 
was on the wane. 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” 


quoted Percy Dunraven, as he walked slow- 
ly up the graveled footpath leading to the 
old brown farmhouse, 

The quiet autumnal stillness of the air 
seemed to soothe his chaffing spirit and bid 
him hope once more. 

With the freedom of a familiar guest he 
opened the door of the old-fashioned family 
sitting-room. 

* Aunt Susan, is the coast clear yet?” he 
asked, then paused, and stood rooted to the 
spot, fairly petrified with astonishment, for, 
in a deep cushioned rocking-chair by the 
window sat a slender, white-robed figure, 
with violet-blue eyes, a low, smooth fore- 
head, and all her gold-brown, fluffy hair 
drawn high upon her head and fastened with 
a high-back comb! And so Percy Dunrav- 
en knew that his quest was ended, and that 
he had found his fate at last. He knew also 
that he should have found her full two 
months ago but for his own unreasoning 
prejudice. 

ood Aunt Susan forbore to add to his 
discomfiture by reminding him of his folly, 
but it was not in human nature to withstand 
the temptation of giving one little thrust. 

Dobbin is alive yet.” 

A rippling laugh from Theo Carruthers— 
I believe I have failed to introduce her to 
my readers, but she it was—at once be- 
trayed to Percy that Aunt Susan had “given 
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him away” most heartlessly, but for once in 
his life te was compelled to join in a laugh 
at his own expense. 

And the soft, sweet breath of the evening 
air sweeps back the snowy curtains from the 
window filling the air with the balmy breath 
of a whole garden of flowers, and Percy 


Dunraven, looking into the violet-blue eyes 
that droop beneath his gaze, knows that his 
quest is ended, Oriana is won, while slowly 
the crimson sun dips lower and lower in the 
western sky, and 


“Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.’ 


A NOTABLE PLACE. 


BY G. B. 


RADGATE PARK, near Leicester, 
England, the birthplace of that illus- 
trious but ill-fated princess, the Lady Jane 
Grey! “A faire Parke,” said the quaint his- 
torian, Leland, “and a loddge lately builded 
there by the Lorde Thomas Groby, Mar- 
quise of Dorseth, father to Henry, that is 
now marquise.” From this it is inferred 
that the first building was erected about 
1530. About seven years afterward she 
who became the martyred queen was born 
there. 

The devouring flames long since laid 
waste the main ‘buildings, but let us look 
about the wilderness park and notice the 
various things of interest as we pass them. 
See that long range of stabling. That was 
erected in a very short space of time, to ac- 
commodate the retinue of James I., when he 

aid a visit to Bradgate. The picturesque 
ittle valley to the right is called kocky Val- 
ley, and forms an agreeable walk during the 
hottest part of the year. A small trout 
stream runs through it, and on either side 
of it arise almost perpendicularly huge mass- 
es of granite and slate rock; but their rough- 
ness is so completely hidden by the noble 
oaks that grow among them, that it is not 
observed until you are within a very little 
distance off. A clump of trees on the sum- 
mit surrounds a sort of miniature table 
mountain, and is cailed the Crows’ Nest. 

Deer were brought not long since from 
Scotland thither, and are said to have lost 
but little of their wild training. The tour- 
ist may see them gracefully leaping over the 
felled trunks of the gnarled oaks. One pe- 
culiar feature of Bradgate is the beautiful 
_ green fern-plaut, which grows over every 

art of it, and gives it a singular yet interest- 
ing appearance. The bucks and does, with 
rabbits innumerable, are constantly leaping 
amongst it. There are, too, some quiet, se- 


GRIFFITH. 


questered lanes all around this great park, 
such lanes as old England alone can boast 
of. Not far from the ruins of the lordly 
mansion is one in particular where Nature 
is seen in all her pomp, yet wild and free. 
Initisa 

**Bank whereon the wild thyme b'ows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violets grow, 


Quite over-canopied with bush woodbine, 
With sweet wild roses, and with eglantine.” 


Many tourists procure the key, and have 
a peep at the old chapel near the ruins. 
The place is but small and puzzles one to 
know how it could possibly have been large 
enough for the Duke of Suffolk’s family. 
It has been stripped of nearly all its orna- 
ment and looks bare and cheerless. There 
is a singular tombinonecorner. Here, too, 
are the recumbent effigies of Henry Grey, 
created Baron of Groby by James J., and 
his wife, daughter of the celebrated Lord 
Burleigh. The baron is represented as 
being clad in a complete suit of plate-armor, 
and the hands of both are lifted up asin 
prayer. There is alsoa tablet of a still more 
recent baron. 

Near by is an elevation called Old John. 
This hill received its singular name from an 
old man having been burnt to death ia his 
mill which was fixed on the top of this ele- 
vation. There is an antique looking tower 
built on the summit now, which is an object 
of notice in almost every part of Leicester. 

Looking around on the country, we may 
see the blue, curling smoke coming up be- 
tween two spinneys. That is the village of 
Thuricastone, where the celebrated Bishop 
Latimer was born. Many of our readers 
will recall what he said when he was tied to 
the stake, about “lighting a candle in Eng- 
land that would never go out.” Between 


the spinney and the hill the famous Scrith- 
land slate pits are situated. 
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The hill to the right, which appears to be 
on the outside of the park is an old beacon 
hill, and many a watch fire has blazed on it 
during the long wintry nights when the 
Danes overran Britain. And on all sides 
are seen patches of the old forest of Charn- 
wood that have been brought into cultiva 


tion. But one feature is noticeable, and 
that is, that throughout the enclosures on 
one side the hill—those nearest the forest— 
the partitions are cold stone walls, and on 
the other, green, living hedges, which are 
bedecked with tie gayest and sweetest of 
the English wild flowers. 


MANAHACHTANIENKS. 


i is admitted that the pronunciation of 

the above word is a little difficult, yet it 
is well to remember that the Indians first 
cailed the site on which. New York was built 
Manahachtanienks. The translation of 
this hard word is, “ The place where the 
all got drunk.” Rev. Mr. Talmage consid- 
ers this a most uncomplimentary title, and 
we must allow that he is right, and with him 
feel glad that it is changed, yet we consider 
the name inappropriate, for though New 
York has several thousand unlicensed grog- 
shops, it still has lots of good people who 
keep sober. Again, after all, it must be 
said if intemperance continues to increase 
as rapidly for the next hundred years as dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the time may 
come when New York may appropriately 
take its old Indian nomenclature, Old-time 
New York is being rapidly forgotten, and it 
may be well to revive some historical facts. 

Though George Washington and Lord 
Cornwallis once lived at No. 1 Broadway, 
the cld Washington Hotel, as it Las been 
termed, and which has been vacated for 
demolition, in order to make room for Cyrus 
W. Field’s commercial structure, was never 
Washington’s headquarters. Instead, dur- 
ing his military occupation of the city, his 
headquarters were at Richmond Hill, a mile 
out of town, the place being afterward the 
residence of Aaron Burr. The Washington 
Hotel, on the other hand, was the headquar- 
ters of the British general, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who held New York for six years. 
After the departure of the British army it 
was still called headquarters, and gradually 
the notion obtained that it had been occu- 
pied by Washington. Martel telis us that 
of late years it has been a mere tippling and 
lodging house. 

Let the New Yorker of today go to the 
United States treasury in Wall Street, and 
remember that in front of it used to stand a 


pillory and a whipping-post. In a building 
which stood where the United States treas- 
ury stands, General Washington was in- 
stalled as president. In the open balcony 
he stood with silver buckles and powdered 
hair, in dress of dark silk velvet. 

The corner of Pearl and Broad Streets 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to 
the officers with whom he had been so long 
associated. Canal Street was so called be- 
cause it once was literally a canal. The 
electric telegraph was born in the steeple of 
the old Dutch church, formerly the New 
York postoffice, that is, Benjamin Franklin 
made there his first experiments in electrice 
ity. Says a well known writer, “ When the 
other denominations charge the Dutch 
church with being slow, they do not know 
that the world got its lightning out of one of 
its church steeples.” 

Jobn Howard Payne was born at 33 Broad 
Street, and Washington Irving in Williams 
Street, half way between John and Fulton. 
Who can forget the “Home, Sweet Home” of 
the one, and the “ Rip van Winkle” of the 
other. “ Knickerbocker” was regarded as 
both bold and pert, but if any man ever had 
aright to say mirthful things about New 
York, it was the genial Irving. 

At the corner of Varick and Charlton 
Streets was a house in which Washington, 
John Adams and Aaron Burr, before aliuded 
to, resided. George Whitfield preached at 
the corner of Beekman and Nassau Streets. 

How true it is, that at an expense of sev- 
eral thousands a year, men with guide-book 
in hand go through the catacombs of Egypt, 
and the picture galleries of Rome, and the 
ruins of Pompeii, when they have never seen 
the strange and historical scenes at home, 
or seemed to realize that there is not a block 
or scarcely a house on any great thorough- 
fare which has not been the scene of some 
thrilling or interesting event. 
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CONVERSATION. 


BY CLENY ALICE PICKELL. 


eons is a higher kind of conversation 

than that carried on in words or by 
glances of the eyes. Silence is the highest 
voice of the soul. Astronomers tell of the 
music of the sphere,—a melody too fine 
and high for the human ear to perceive. 

Thus the language of the sensitive soul 
can not be heard by the natural ear. B 
most people it is not listened to nor heeded, 
and they understand nothing of its language. 
So they increase in grossness and materiality, 
and are ignorant of the fine sensations, the 
subtle and exquisite delights that make the 
very existence of some persons, common 
enough though it appear to the casua! ob- 
server, a calm, refined biiss full of rhythmic 
thrills and pulsations playing continual mu- 
sic throughout the inner being. 

Such a person becomes a music-box, and 
every thought, word and deed sets itself to 
these gentle tunes. The expression of his 
face is an unsung melody. 


Rarest of delights to sit an hour with 
such a friend! Words are tame and weaken 
or hide the thoughts they are meant to ex- 
press. In such rare moments no word is 
spoken, soul talks with soul, the spiritual 
Overpowers the human. What need have I 
that my friend should speak to me by word 
of mouth, or what need have I to speak to 
him? Does not that which is highest in 
me, that which is my noblest self, hear and 
understand all that his soul saith ? 

I need not to look at him to know that he 
is present, nor shall I touch him. 

The heavy and coarser physical sensa- 
tions disturb this most delicate communion, 
as a stone dropped into some still lake dis- 
quiets the gentle surface and breaks into 
fragments the images of the deep midnight 
sky, and the breathless gossamer clouds, as 
harsh and strange noises drown the almost 
inaudible whisper of the air to the pale 
flowers that breathe in the starlight. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


NAMELESS sadness haunts the hollow air, 
And all around falls the faint echo of a dirge-like wail ; 
It is as though (as sinks the sun in night’s dark sea) 
Some life illustrious, whose deeds had blessed the world, 
Were hastening to its close. 
It is the curfew of the dying year ; 
Sadly and sweet it tolls the parting hour. 


How wondrously our God hath made all things in keeping ; 

Not a tree or shrub or lichen-covered rock 

But gives by look or sign some knowledge of the ap- 
proaching doom ; 

The vibrant strings of nature’s fine-toned harp 

Thrill chords responsive in the soul, and we are glad or sad, 

Even as her moods may be. 


I see him snowy-haired and dim-eyed hastening on, 

By the brown hillside, where erst his youthful smile 

Woke the abundant flowers ; 

And by the silent stream, whose waters gushed in laughter 

On to the solemn woods, where waved so grandly 

The scep:re of his summer-time. 

The tender saplings reared beneath his reign 

Bow down with conscious awe, the sage old trees 

Stretch out their brawny arms as if to stay his flight, 

While here and there a clinging leaf flaps and flutters in 
the wind, 

As I have seen on the cold, white forehead of the dead, 

The light hair stirred by the admitted breeze. 


What hath the old year done? 

What deeds of valor, or of noble worth ?—what wrong 
made right ? 

What justice to the oppressed? What subtle skill, 

Or high and cunning art hath shown in all his works, 

That he should be lamented so? 

To many hearts he brought the blessed boon of love and 
trust ; 

To some the full fruition of their dearest hopes ; 

Myriads of souls have sprung to life within his reign, 

And countless “‘ weary eyelids ” 

Veiled their dim orbs in fathomless repose. 

He hath transformed the blood-red spear of war 

Into the green olive-leaf of peace. And nobler still, 

Some human souls, whose inward turmoil far surpassed 

All outward conflict, have found the peace of God, 

The long-deferred yet waiting still. 


What is the record thou hast kept for me, old year? 

What registered of good or ill against my humble name? 

A sad array, mayhap, of wasted hours, and golden chances 

Unimproved. Erase some marks of black, I pray thee, 

Ere thou goest, and make the record fair as well thou 
canst, 


Thou kind old year? And may He, in whose great sight 
‘* A thousand years are as a day,”’ if he shall give me more, 
Give grace to spend them in his fear. 


Boston, 1884. 
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Editorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“On SEA AND LAND.—Mr. Wm. H. Thomes, 
author of “The Belle of Australia,” and several 
other stirring novels, has now given us a bit of 
his own autobiography, covering a few years of 
his boyhood, in a book entitled “On Land and Sea ; 
or California in the years 1843, ’44 and ’45.” 
The book adds another to the very few really 
good sea stories in which the actual experience 
of the author is related, and which afford lively 
interest to both old and young. In October, 
1842, the boy Thomes sailea trom Boston, in the 
good ship Admittance, Capt. Peter Peterson, be- 
longing to the famous old firm of Appleton and 
Hooper, for a voyage to Mexico, when California 
was a part of that empire or republic, just as it 
happened. Among the three or four other boys 
on board was a French lad, between whom and 
young Thomes there sprang upa strong friendship, 
and many a scrape they were mutually involved 
in both on shipboard and on land in Mexico. 
From a long and friendly acquaintance with Mr. 
Thomes we can well judge that when a boy he 
was fully capable of holding up his end of any 
piece of mischief in which the two boys were en- 
gaged, and he vouches for the smartness of the 
French lad, who has since become distinguished 
in the French navy. Captain Peterson was a 
Dane, and was not then long from his native 
land, with much of his own language mixed up 
with his English. He was a true sailor and a 
good captain, now retired upon his honors and 
enjoying a hale and hearty old age. We had 
the pleasure of meeting him in Mr. Thomes’s 
office about a year ago, and much enjoyed for an 
hour or so the pleasant reminiscences in which 
the former captain and boy indulged. Mr. 
Thomes’s narrative both of his voyage and his 
adventures on shore is given in his well known 
graphic style, which will be sure to hoid the close 
interest of the reader tothe end. Both he and 
his French friend Lewey were great favorites 
with the pretty Mexican girls, and being young 
and impressionable they time after time fell des- 
perately in love with some of the fascinating 
signoritas, but with no serious results. The boys 
had got quite a hankering for life in California, 
and when the Admittance sailed for home in Jan- 
uary, 1846, by a wicked device they induced 


Captain Peter‘on to discharge them, and they 
remained behind; and Mr. Thomes proposes to 
write another book, giving the adventures of 
himself and Lewey during their subsequent 
wanderings in California. “On Land and Sea,” 
which is published by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., is 
a handsome volume and is illustrated. Price, 
$1.50.— Boston Home Fournal. 


HArPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
There is no magazine in this or any other coun- 
try that can compare with Harjger’s Magazine 
for interest and enterprise. A volume of this 
publication is a library in itself. Before the 
reader is spread a panorama of the world, all 
illustrated and embellished in the highest stvle 
of art. There is no other periodical in the coun- 
try we value so much, with the single exception 
of our own BALLOvu’s MONTHLY, which is in a 
different line. Harper’s is only $4 a year. 


HARPER’Ss WEEKLY.— This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, a 
truthful exponent of facts, and a sincere advocate 
of reform. ‘The engravings are of merit, and the 
stories the most refined that are printed in any 
weekly sheet in the country. It is $4 a year, or 
ten cents a single copy. 


Harper’s BAzArR.— This is a weekly that 
suits the ladies, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, and treats of household matters, 
and a thousand little things which young married 
and unmarried women like to know. It contains 
a large amount of reading matter, and engravings 
of general interest to the reader. It is $4 a year; 
or all three publications are clubbed for $10. 


HarpPEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publica- 
tion, intended for children and adults, and seems 
to have found favor in the sight of those for whom 
itis intended. It is only four cents a copy. 


With the above publications, and BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, there is no need of any one being 
without good reading for the winter months. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. — Among the many 
articles put forth in the interest of housekeepers, 
nothing has become more popular than Jas. 
PyYLe’s PEARLINE. Five years ago, it was scarce- 
lv known; since then it has found its way to all 
parts of the country. Its utility is acknowledged 
by all who try it, and unlike most of the labor- 
saving compounds, experience has_ proved 
PEARLINE tv be perfectly harmless to the most 
delicate fabrics, and we feel sure that no house- 
keeper will be without it after a fair trial. 


ORIGIN OF Musk. —One of the most common 
perfumes is that of musk, which occurs in both 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Everybody 
is familiar with the musk plant, which grows in 
our gardens, and. which ladies are so fond of 
having in their rooms. Beet has a musky odor, 
but their are two species of plants which grow 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, one at the great 
altitude of sixteen thousand feet, which smell 
strongly of it. 

Among animals there are a musk beetle, cut- 
tlefish, duck, shrew, mole, rat, ox and deer, all of 
which owe their distinctive title to the fact of 
their having that odor in a greater or less de- 
gree. 

The musk rat, or musquash, however, and the 
musk deer, are the only animals which secrete 
the musky substance in a special receptacle, 
from which it can be readily taken as a commer- 
cial commodity. The best musk is obtained 
from this deer, which is found in elevations 
above eight thousand feet, in Central Asia, from 
the Himalayas to Pekin. Unlike other deer, 
they are without horns, and a peculiarity of the 
male is that it has two long and slender teeth, 
which project from the upper jaw, with an in- 
ward curve, in the form of tusks. 

The female is of little account te its human 
foes, but the male is much sought after on ac- 
count of its musk pouch. This is a Lag about 
the size of a small orange, situated on the lower 
part of its body, and containing from half 
an ounce to two ounces of the precious perfume. 
In 1881, China alone exported 2593 pounds, 
valued at £41,501, or nearly one guinea per 
ounce. Seven thousand ounces are said to be 
exported annually from British India, while 
quantities of an inferior kind are obtained from 
other countries. As a perfume, musk is remark- 


able for the diffusiveness and persistence of its 
scent; everything in its vicinity catches and re 
tains its odor. For this reason it is not a desira- 
ble article of cargo on ships that carry anything 
intended to be used as food. 

In the East it is held in great repute for its 
medicinal properties, being one of the most pow- 
erful anti-spasmodics known. It owes its value 
to its extensive use in perfumery. Mixed with 
highly volatile vegetable scents, it gives them 
greater permanence. Large quantities of it are 
used in the manufacture of toilet soaps. 


MAKING APPLE TREES BEAR EVERY YEAR. 
— In many parts of the country apple trees yield 
a crop of fruit only every alternate year, the year 
represented by an odd number (1879) being bar- 
ren, while that represented by an even number 
(1880) will be fruitful. In other places orchards 
bear every year. Some trecs will yield fruit only 
every other year, while others near them on 
every side will produce a bountiful crop. Two 
seasons are required to produce a crop of apples; 
that ig, during one season the fruit buds are de- 
veloped, and during the next the fruit. All the 
vital energies of some trees are employed during 
one season to develop the fruit buds; then the 
year following their entire vitality seems to be 
spent in developing the fruit, without sufficient 
force being left to form fruit buds for the crop of 
the next season. Now, in order to induce an apple 
tree to bear fruit every season, climb into the 
top, or go up on ladders, just as one does when 
plucking the ripe fruit, and with a pair of sharp 
shears clip off all the young fruit from about half 
the tree. Then the fruit buds will form on that 
side of the tree from which the young apples 
were cut off. One-half of the top, then, will 
bear fruit one year, while the other half will 
yield fruit the next season. 


RosEwoopD. — It has puzzled many to decide 
why the dark wood so highly valued for furniture 
should be called rosewood. Its color certainly 
does not look like that of a rose, but when the 
tree is first cut the fresh wood possesses a streng 
roselike fragrance; hence the name. There are 
half a dozen or more kinds of rosewood trees 
found in South America and in the East Indics 
and neighboring islands, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


STEAMED OysTERS.—Get a wire basket, 
one that has been used for flowers will do very 
well; fill it with oysters in the shell, and im- 
merse it in a vessel of boiling water which is 
deep enough to completely cover the basket of 
oysters. The oysters are done almost immediately. 
They must be opened into a hot dish where there 
are melted butter, pepper and salt. You may add 
broken crackers if you choose. The oysters 
should not stand, but should be eaten at once. 


To Brort OysTERS IN THEIR SHELLS. — 
After opening the oysters let them remain in the 
deep shell with their juice, place a small piece of 
butter upon the top of each, and season them 
with a iittle salt and cayenne pepper. Havea 
good clear fire; place the shells on a gridiron, 
squeeze a little lemon juice over the oysters, and 
broil until done. Two or three minutes will 
suffice to cook them. — Zhe Caterer. 


Tomato Catsup.— To one peck of ripe to- 
matoes put one teacupful of salt. Cut the toma- 
toes in small pieces over night. Lay them in an 
earthern or porcelain vessel. Sprinkle the salt 
well through them. In the morning put them 
into a preserving kettie and boil them two hours. 
Take them off and strain through a fine sieve or 
net; then return the juice to the kettle and boil 
it half way. Flavor to taste with powdered cay- 
enne pepper, allspice and cloves. Do not add 
spices until half an hour before it is done. 
When cool bottle, corking with new corks, and 
scald the corks before using. A teaspoonful of 
olive oil poured into the top of each bottle will 
assist in keeping the catsup. 


Wuoopinc CoucHu. — Take two pennysworth 
of oil of ember, rub it into the palms of the 
hands, bottoms of the feet and down the back- 
bone, night and morning, not missing once until 
cured. Ifa babe, a few drops of castor oil ina 
little milx in the morning, once or twice a week; 
if a child of five or six, a teaspoonful adminis- 
tered the same way every morning for a week. 


To Cure Corns. — Get alump of good chalk, 
beat and pound until it is as fine and soft as 
flour ; then obtain a common tallow candle, mix 
the chalk and tallow into a fine, smooth salve. 


This simple plebian remedy, if faithfully followed, 
seldom fails, Rub into the corns night and 
morning and at any time when you have the op- 
portunity, until they drop out or disappear alto- 
gether. 


Mutton CuHops.— Trim off superfluous fat 
and skin, beat each chop flat, and lard each with 
strips of fat salt pork, drawn quite through so as 
to protect both sides of the chop, put into a 
saucepan, sprinkle with minced onion, pepper 
and parsley, and barely cover with any weak 
broth you may chance to have. Put on the 
saucepan lid ; set where it will not boil under an 
hour. Then increase heat and simmer half an 
hour, or until tender. Take up the chops and 
keep hot. Thicken gravy with browned flour, 
add juice of one lemon, one large spoonful of 
mushroom catsup, stir one minute. Put back 
the chops and heat to a weak boil. Lay chops 
on a dish, pour over the gravy and serve. 


CREAM FRITTERS. — One and ne-halé pints 
of flour, four beaten eggs, one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one pint of cseam. Stir to- 
gether and fry in small cakes. 


Tomato Fics, — Make a rich syrup of sugar, 
as for preserves; flavor with lemon peel; use 
small tomatoes, put as many into the kettle as 
you can; boil slowly fifteen minutes, remove 
carefully from the syrup, so as not to break them, 
place separately on shallow dishes and put in the 
hot sun. Continue to cook others until you have 
as many as you wish. If the sugar becomes 
weakened, add more sugar. Dry the tomatoes a 
few days, roll in white sugar, pack in jars or 
boxes, sprinkling sugar between the layers. 


ORANGE BuTTER. — Pare eignt .arge oranges, 
cut into thin slices, pour over them one and one 
half cups of powdered sugar; boil one pint of 
milk ; add, while boiling, the yolks of three eggs, 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch made smooth 
with cold milk; stir constantly and when thick 
pour over the fruit; beat the whites of the eggs 
to a froth, sweeten, pour over the custard and 
brown in the oven. Serve cold. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 


ty, Maine.] 
Answers to November Puzzles. 
73-—Antelope. 
74—T 75—RhomB 
TEA ExtraA 
TENCH FlosS 
TENIOID RoamS 
ACORN AlbrO 
HIN IdahO 
D NisaN 
76.—Demonstrative. 77.—Irreélaimable. 
8.—Interferes. 
—Interwreathed. 1.—Tender-heartedness. 
82—UnquaLified 83—TOMBOY 
InstAlled ONION 
WaiTing MIRY 
AcRid BOY 
N 


A 
84.—Love, lave, late, hate. 
85.—Mule, male, malt, mart, cart. 
—Pork, perk, peak, peat, meat. 
87.—Warm, worm, word, cord, cold. 
88.— Rain, rail, hail. 
89.—Jubilate. 90.—Jndigo. 


1.—A Charade. 
A picnic was projected by 
Some vouthful friends, in forest nigh ; 
Miss first was there, whose laugh so hearty 
Gave life and spirit to the party. 
But seldom is there perfect joy, 
For wood /asts would with bites annoy. 
The boys could scarce their laughter smother, 
To see the girls nudge one another, 
And then, in haste, run helter skelter, 
-To seek some densely shaded shelter, 
Where they could rid themselves of foes 
So prejudicial to repose. 
A storm then made us safety seek, 
A second, found beside the creek, 
From whence some bunters had retired, 
Gave us the sheiter we desired ; 
And we put into active play 
The science of the WHOLE that day, 
Making the woods and rocks around :‘ 
“With echoes of our songs resound. - MAUDE. 


Word Anagrams. 
2.—A bear candie. 6.—I laced. 


3-—Some lion. 7.—Stern age. 
4.-—New sap. 8.—Seen best. 
5.—Ma sees. 9.—You sell bat. 


10.—Tom Pinner. 


11—A Double Diamond. cai 


MUFTI. 


Want. 5 Theendofatimber. 6. A speech. 
7. A letter. 


Down.—t. A letter. 2. To obtain. 
fee-houses. 4. Existing in name only. 
lead intoasnare. 6. Crime. 7. A letter. 

OCCIDENT. 


Cof- 
To 


12.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of six letters.] 
1. Souring. 2. A sottish concretion. 3. An 
East Indian pulpy fruit. 4. Broken glass to be 


used again. 5. An Europeanmonopoly. 6. A 
term. 


Primals.— An ancient form of cannon. 

Finals.—The female falcon in full plumage. 

Connected.—The female and young of the gos- 
hawk. MAUDE. 


13.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
—i-e-c-i-o-t-n-n-n-w-r. 
P. Q. LEE ARITY. 


14.— Half Square. 
1. Consequence. 2. A weight of twelve grains. 
. Dispusition. 4. Age (Rare). 5. Not (Ubs.). 
A letter. EIRIE. 


15:-— A Square. 
1. An ultimate atom. 2. A letter of the Greek 
alphabet. 3. Not at any time. 4. A deputy. 
5. Pointed weapons. G. WHIzz, . 


Hidden Birds. 
16.—See Joe grasp arrows and bow. 
17.—Boss held rake while Sam mended it. 
18.—Give me at last oné chat with you. 
19.—Is it a legal lawful act to steal bread 
when starving. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before January 1oth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next 
best list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re 
ceived from J. D. L., Rollin G. Stone, I. O. T., 
Mufti, English Boy, Vinnie, Katie Smith, Teddy, 
Bert Rand, Ida May, Jack and Birdie Brown. 

Prise-Winners. 

Rollin G. Stone, for the largest list of an 
swers, Mufti, for the next best list. 

All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every month, 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BrRIGGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


RICK=RACK EDGING. 


Take rick-rack braid, count off eleven points 
of the braid, and with needle and thread sew the 
first and eleventh points together; run the thread 
along the braid so it can be seen on the other 
side, and sew the second and tenth points to- 
gether; now make a buttonhole stitch on each of 
the remaining points, which will be seven, then 
gather up the thread that runs from one of the 
seven points to the other, put the needle around 
the last thread twice, draw, and you will have a 
star or rose; then fasten firmly, run your thread 
along four points of the rose just made, on the 
outer edge, and proceed as before, with the ex- 
ception of going back two points of the second 
rose, instead of four, on each alternate rose. 

This makes a very pretty trimming for-under- 
clothing. 


BABY’S AFGHAN. 

This pretty afghan for a cradle requires about 
eighteen ounces of wool—six of each color — 
deep red, black and white. Germantown wool 
is the best to use for this afghan. Use ivory or 
wood needles about the size of a small lead pen- 
cil. 

Cast on thirty-one stitches, and knit plain as 
you would a garter, except that you make a 
stitch at the beginning of the needle by putting 
the thread over the needle first, and after knit- 
ting fifteen stitches, narrow once. Knit thirty- 
one times across with each color, using first the 
red, then white, then the black, till each color 
has been repeated three times in one strip; with 
the last color omit making a stitch, and simply 
narrow in the middle. Knit six strips. Join 
them by crocheting them together with old gold 
zephyr, putting the same colors against each 
other. Finish the points with tassels or balls of 
the same color as points, 


FANCY DOLL. 


A pretty and handy kind of work is to take a 
baby doll and dress it so that the robe will form 
a bag, to be used to hold needle-work or hand- 
kerchiefs. Take a doll, for example, six inches 
long. Sew a dress-bodice and sleeves on it of 


white muslin, trimming it with a little lace and 
narrow ribbon. Put knickerbockers and one 
petticoat on, sewing them round the waist. Cut 
apiece of colored cambric, twenty-four inches 
long and eight inches wide, cover it with white 
muslin, double it together and stitch up each 
side, making a bag twelve inches long; puta 
narrow hem round the top, and run in two strings 
of strong bobbin, bringing them out on each side 
of the seams. Turn it muslin outside and trim 
with some lace and ribbon to match the body, 
anG to imitate a baby’s long robe. Now pull the 
strings tight enough so that the opening of the 
bag will just fit around the doll’s waist, the feet 
and legs inside it. Fasten with a strong needle 
and thread the front half of the bag to the doll, 
stitching close to the hem, but not through it, so 
to avoid interfering with the drawing of the 
strings. A cap, made of lace, either fastened on 
with needle and thread, or with gum, is a great 
improvement. Any sized doll, of course, can be 
used, making the robe in proportion to the 
size. 
JEWEL CUP. 

Take an oval box eight inches long, three pen- 
cils, six strings of pearl beads, six tassels, half a 
yard of canary colored silk, and a small piece of 
blue velvet. Make three holes in the bottom of 
the box at equal distances apart, slip pencils 
through, cross them about half way, and tie firm- 
ly, then drop sealing-wax on the tops of them in 
the box to keep them in place. Cut the silk in 
strips two inches wide, pink it on one edge, and 
box-plait full; sew it round the box making three 
ruffles. Cover the lid with silk, then cut out 
large leaves of blue velvet, embroider with beads 
and floss, and fasten any fancy ornament in the 
centre that will answer for a handle, laying a 
deep box-piait in the leaf under it. Loop the 
beads and tassels around it. 


CHILD’S TABLE-BIB. 


A decided improvement on the old-fashioned 
bibs for children is made of a towel. Purchase 
the desired length towel to cut two bibs, cut it in 
half and hollow out at the top. 

It is better to get the towel all white, and work 
a fancy border in colored worsteds. Bind the 
neck with white tape and cat-stitch with color. 
Be careful not to get the towels too wide, or 
the bib will always be over the hands, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE CONDUCTOR'S CATCH. 


A pretty girl came in the car, 
And she was fair as most girls are. 


Her cheeks were red, her dress was neat, 
And gracious! but her smile was sweet. 


There are some girls, you know, sometimes, 
Whose features are as graceful rhymes ; 


As perfect in their measured lines, 
As art or nature e’er combines. 


And such a charming one was this 
Farr, blushirg, unaffected Miss. 


Ah, what a cheerless werld ’t would be, 
If we no pretty girls could see. 


But we digress. The girl se sweet 
Came in and started toward a seat. 


The car just then, by some one’s work, 
Was shaken by a frightful jerk. 


And this fair maid, by strange mishap, 
Sat in the bold conductor’s lap. 


**What do you mean?” the maiden cries, 
As from his lap she tries to rise. 


“Excuse me,” said the rogue, ‘‘I pray; 
I always take the fair that way.” 


“Would you like a few items about sagacity in 
dogs?” asked an agricultural looking gentle- 
man. 

“Oh, I don’t know. These dog stories are 
about played out. Every fellow who owns a 
dog thinks he ’s the greatest brute on earth. 
What kind of items have you got?” 

“T got some pretty fair items. Down where I 
live on the island there ’s lots vo’ dogs, but I got 
four that lays over the rest by arod. See that 
leg? I was reapin’ a bit ago, and the first thing 
I knew the reaper took that !eg off clean asa 
fresh coat o’ paint. One o’ my dogs was stand- 
in’ by, and he just picked up that leg and fitted 
iton, Then he bit some holes each side the cut 
and put in some sticks to hold it fast till I got 
home, and the whole thing was done so quick I 
did n’t lose a drop of blood. How does that 
strike you for instinct ?” 

“ That does pretty well,” said the city editor. 
“ Rather a sagacious dog, that.” 

“ He ’s the sagaciest dog in our parts except 


his half-sister. One day our neighbor’s boy was 
stealing horse-chestnuts on our place and he fell 
into the pond. She seen him, and what d’ ye 
think she done? She let him drown, That 
saved the balance of the horse-chestnut crop, and 
I got four shillin’ witness’s fees at the inquest. 
’Taint many dogs knows their master’s interest 
like that. The sagacity part o’ the business was 
she had to think quick what she would do, but 
she ’s just lightnin’ on the think. Another time 
I sent her to the village to get an umbrella mend- 
ed. Do you know what she done? She sold 
that umbrella to a blind pedler for spare ribs, 
and fetched the money home in her pocket.” 

“ Look here, stranger,” reasoned the city edi- 
tor, “ those are pretty tough items.” 

“ Them items are true. Why that dog’s son, 
her son by her second litter, did a Ittle the 
durndest thing you ever heard. I did n’t think 
the dog had anything in him, till the upper part 
of the house caught fire one night. I heard 
some scratchin’ around, and when I went up 
there was that dog tryin’ to light a pipe from the 
flames. You know nothin’ puts a fire out so quick 
as tryin’ to get a light from it, and that dog was 
on to it. Yes sir, he squenched that conflagra- 
tion with a little judgment, and no damage by 
water, you bet. But talkin’ o’ sagacity dogs, 
there was my dog Euchre, what ’s dead. That 
dog had the dead wood on more knowledge than 
a seventy-dollar schoolmaster. One night he 
seen a drunken man lyin’ in the road. He was 
awful drunk. Had to hold rocks in his hands to 
keep on the ground. That dog Euchre stripped 
him, and put on his clothes and went to his 
house, and the man’s wife did n’t know but what 
he was her husband till the next morning when 
he picked the meat out of the hash, cause he 
did n’t like ’taters. But it saved the man an awe 
ful jawin’ when he got home, ’cause he had n’t 
been missed. You ’ve heard about dogs takin’ 
care o’ drunken men, I reckon, but you never 
heard o’ their savin’ a wife’s feelin’s by givin’ the 
man a chance to straighten up, did ye?” 

“Not that I call to mind,” responded the city 
editor. 

“No. Euchre was the only dog that ever 
done that. When we moved on to our place the 
only crop was rats. I counted over ten million 
in one hour, but Euchre fetched ’em. In four 
days there was n’t a rat to be seen. He noticed 
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how thick they were and so he put on an old 
shirt and a pair o’ pantalettes, and a tin basin on 
his head, and let on for a Chinaman, Did I say 
they was gone in four days, mister? They was 
gone in an hour and a half, all but one old buck 
rat, who had been bereaved by a washee man in 
the next county, and thought he saw a chance for 
jinin’ his family. Dogs is right knowin’ if you 
understand ’em. I had a black-and-tan who was 
asort o’ step-son to Euchre. You see Euchre 
took up with his mother after her first husband 
went up the blacksmith’s chimnev on account of 
tryin’ to cool off the nozzle o’ the bellows, in the 
summer of 76. The black-and-tan was goin’ to 
the baker’s for pie one day, and he seen a horse 
runnin’ away with a beautiful young lady on him. 
The dog commenced bitin’ the horse’s legs off, 
just a little at a time. The shorter his legs got 
the slower he went, of course, till he was n’t 
makin’ more ’n a mile a month, and then the 
beautiful young lady jumped off without a 
scratch. If he had bitten them off all at once the 
horse ’d have brought up short and broken the 
beautiful young lady’s durned neck. Was n’t he 
what you ’d call sagacious, partner ?” 

“Did he marry the beautiful young lady?” 

“He could n’t. He was a black-and-tan-dog, 
I tell ye. I got another dog, but I have to keep 
him shut up. The county authorities won’t let 
him go alorg the rvad.' He ’s killed more ’n a 
thousand people. Just laughed ’emselves to 
death just to see him.” 

“ What ’s the matter with him?” 

“ Nothin’ the matter with him, it ’s his tail.” 

“ What ’s the matter with that?” 

“It’s so waggish.” 

And the agricultural gentleman, mistaking the 
city editor’s new siik hat for his own sou’wester, 
went back to his den and dogs, 


“ Where were you, my dear, when you left me 
so long at the theatre last evening ?” 

“Oh, I ran around to the Palmer House to see 
what was going on.” 

“Oh, ves, the political convention — I remem- 
ber reading in the paper there was going to be 
one. Did they nominate anybody?” 

“Ben Butler made a speech, and then Tilden 
made a speech, and then they nominated 
Tilden.” 

“So soon! Why, I thought the paper said”— 

“Yes, but they nominated him by acclama- 
tion.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes, they moved the previous question and 
nominated him by acclamation.” 


What unsophisticated creatures these women 
are! 

“ Supper not ready yet ?” 

“No, my dear; I was so busy with my new 
dre:s this afternoon I was delayed with supper.” 

“But you said that dress was nearly finished 
vesterday.” 

‘“*So it was, my dear, but this afternoon I con- 
cluded to run a box plait along the decollete 
gore and ruffle the ruching of the bias, so as to 
be able to hemstitch the tucks of the pipings a la 
Pompadour. 

“ Oh, well, that makes a difference, of course.” 

These men folks, too, can be unsophisticated, 
when they are properly approached. 


A CAMPAIGN ORATOR. 
He stood upright on an empty cask, 
(Ruby-red was his knotty nose) 
And then began the delightful task 
Of flinging mud at his party’s foes. 


He spoke of the spoils the foes had gained, 
(Tattered his clothes and unkept his hair) 

And deplored the sins that their souls stained. 
The thought of which almost made him swear. 


“O friends! ” he cried, “our record is clean, 
(Covered with dirt was his grimy face) 
And our past is pure— so pure, I ween, 
That we must win in the present race, 


“Our platform is strong, tho’ we ’re weak in cash, 
(Barrels are sometimes hooped up tight) 
°T will never fall, for we feel ’—bang! smash! 
Down went the orator out of sight. 


MORAL. 


When a campaign speaker wants to jump, 
To italicize something he has said, 

He ought to stand on a solid stump, 
And avoid a cask with a rotten head. 


“Mr. Coodledodger, you should have been 
down this evening to hear that new preacher,” 
remarked Mrs, Coodledodger as she entered her 
domicile at the hour of 11.30 p. m. 

“Good preaching, was there?” bluntly re- 
marked Coodledodger. 

“Yes, my dear, you should go to hear him to- 
morrow night, by all means.” 

“ Duck, what did he say that pleases you so?” 

“ Well, my dear, he said that all men should 
be considerate of their wives’ happiness; should 
always speak to them in kind and endearing 
tones; should always ana at all times carefully 
consider and gratify their every wish and solemn- 
ly guard and advance their domestic comfort!” 

“ Good preacher that, Mrs. Coodiedodger.” 
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“Yes indeed, Mr. Coodledodger, you must not 
miss hearing him. Oh, he discourses ever so 
sweetly. He says and says truthfully, too, that 
if men would only study their wives’ interest, 
comfort, and welfare, half as much as they do 
their own, this would be a blissful world.” 

“ Ah, you can bet your set of teeth that that 
divine knows his business, don’t he, pet? Did 
he say any thing else, pigeon?” 

“Oh, yes; he says that men should not culti- 
vate their vanity; that they should conduct them- 
selves in the common walks of life in an humble 
state of submissiveness ; that they should discard 
all bad habits and not visit the saloons and drink 
strong drinks, or use tobacco, or wear gold rings 
upon their fingers, or breastpins in their shirts, 
neither should they have gorgeous watch-chains 
dangling from their vest-pockets ; in fact, nothing 
should be about their persons to denote their un- 
godliness. Mr. Coodledodger, I want you to go 
and hear him tomorrow night; he is actually too 
sweet for anything.” 

“ Ah, my dear, I am afraid that preacher is a— 
most too good for this sinful world. The su- 
preme being should waft him right to his bosom 
before he spoils,” remarked Coodledodger. “I 
shall go and hear him by all means; he must be 
a regular daisy.” 

Coodledodger heard the preacher on the fol- 
lowing evening, and like his devoted wife, re- 
turned home with a glowing countenance. 
Whether the glowing expression on the gentle- 
man’s face was caused by the eloquent sermon, 
or whether he lingered at a neighboring saloon 
as he was on his way home, is something of a 
family affair and nobody’s business. Coodledod- 
ger found his faithful wife patiently awaiting his 
return, and, as he crossed the door-sill, com- 
menced affectionately on him as follows,— 

“Well, my dear, how did you like the ser. 
mon?” 

“Splendid! Mrs. Coodledodger, splendid! 
Never heard a better sermon in all my life.” 

“T knew you would like it, my dear; I knew 
it.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Coodledodger, I’m stuck on that 
preacher ; let ’s go down tomorrow night and join 
the band. ” 

“ Now you are talking like a sensible man, Mr. 
Coodledodger; that is exactly what I was going 
to propose to you. We'll both go down tomor- 
row night. But tell me, my dear, what did the 
preacher say tonight?” 

“ Wellymy dear, he said that women should 
honor and obey their husbands, and consider 
their happiness and welfare; should always 


tionately; should gratify their every wish, and 
tenderly watch over their domestic comfort.” 

“Coodledodger, are you trying to play one of 
Tom Ochiltree’s tricks on me?” 

“Listen, my dear. He says, and says truth- 
fully, too, that if women would only attend to 
their husbands’ happiness, instead of gadding 
around trying to find out other people’s business, 
the world would be much better off.” 

“ Coodledodger, what is the use of your stand- 
ing there telling me that infernal lie ?” 

“ Now, Mrs. Coodledodger, don’t get angry; 
I’m telling you what the good preacher said. 
Oh, he discoursed so sweetly. He said that 
women should not be allowed to nurse their van- 
ity; that they should conduct themselves through 
the weary path of life in a state of humble submis- 
siveness; they should discard all bad habits, and 
not visit ice-cream gardens and confectionery 
shops; they should not chew snuff or wear gold 
rings, nor parade around in dollar-store jewelry 
to signify their ungodliness. And, above all 
things, my dear, they should never, when their 
husbands return home tired and weak froma 
hard day’s toil, accuse them of being drunk and 
throw stove-plates at them, but they should ten- 
derly put them to bed, and devotedly fan the flies 
from their face, and when ” — 

The light went out and the stair-door of the 
Coodledodger mansion was heard to shut with 
a bang, and Mrs. Coodledodger was heard to 
climb vigorously up the wooden hill.. But there 
in the gloom stood Coodledodger, chuckling with 
inward satisfaction. Mrs. Coodledudger did n’t 
join the band. 


Rich Pa.—“To be sure, my pet. Although 
I hate to lose you I am perfectly willing to allow 
you to leave home to finish your education 
Would you like to go to Europe and enter some 
of the fine old institutions there ?” 

Pretty Daughter. — “Oh, I would much rather 
remain in this country.” 

“ A true American girl after all. Well, I will 
at once see about getting you into Vassar Col- 
lege.” 

“Oh, no, pa; not there; not there.” 

“Why, my child, it is a famous institution. 
That is the place for you, of course.” 

“Oh, no! no! Please don’t send me to Vas- 
sar.” 

“ But why not?” 

“ Well, the fact is, pa, I see by the papers that 
out of 596 graduates of Vassar College only 198 


speak to them lovingly, and speak of them affec- 


have got married.” 
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A MEDLEY, A MYSTERY. A MARVEL AND A MIRACLE, 


THE STORY OF A DREAM. 


a ts money honestly if you can, but get 
money,” was a foolish father’s advice to 
his son. Get money, if you can honestly, makes 
but a slight alteration in the order of the words, 
but varies the sentiment considerably. There is 
no harm in making money. It answereth all 
things. Used rightly it is a power for good, and 
there is money enough in the world to forma 
lever by which the mass of humanity could be 
lifted, to a certain extent, out of its depths of 
sorrow and despair. Money we must have, for 
money makes the mare go. Some can maxe 
money who have no faculty for saving. Would 
you save you must know how to deny those who 
would borrow and never repay, as well as those 
who beg simply because they are too lazy to 
work. There are men who never want to see 
you except to ask the favor of aloan. They will 
ask for just one word with you, and that one 
word is sure to be money. An impecunious fel- 
low met a rich acquaintance, and not liking to 
ask directly for a loan, said, “ Friend Smith, if 
you had ten dollars in your pocket and I was to 
ask you for a loan of five, how many would re- 
main in your pocket?” “Ten dollars, to be 
sure,” replied the rich man without a moment’s 
hesitation. He had gumption, and knew too 
much to part with his money by any such rule of 
subtraction. 


I see, said the impecunious man thus re 
buffed. He was able to owe. He was 
one of the Micawber sort, —always waiting for 
something to turnup. How like some people 
who are sick. They think to get well by letting 
disease take care of itself. But diseases do not 
heal themselves, and too late their victims full 
often find this out to their sorrow as death seizes 
upon them. Had they been wise in time they 
might have added many years to their lease of 
life. The cure was nigh them, as it is to all who 
read this medley. These paragraphs tell the 
story, as a patient perusal will prove. Those 
who have keen insight and can read between the 
lines may solve the conundrum the sooner for it, 
but upon all light will dawn ere they read the 
fina: wora of our story. 
| Saye will dawn, we said, and so it will, light 
of hope and help. Light is what a cer- 


tain individual wanted. Mr. Jones we will call 
him. He was very sick. Consumption had 
fastened its fangs uvon him. He had neglected 
catarrh, and laughed at the idea of taking any- 
thing for it when advised to do so, and so went 
from bad to worse. Ilis lungs became diseased, 
a hacking, church-yard cough racked him almost 
to pieces, and he was fast wasting away. A 
mere shadow of his former self, he scarcely slept 
at all at night, or slept only to dream horrible 
creams. Talk of nightmare! A whole circus 
troupe, horses and all, seemed to make his bed 
the arena of their wild performances. In this 
case money did not make the mare go, for he 
spent a deal of money on doctors and physics 
and was nothing bettered. He ate little, and 
was fast going down to an untimely grave, 
leaving his wife and his four bright children or- 
phans, when, Jo! on one eventful night he 
dreamed for once a bright and happy dream, 
which our next paragraph will relate. 
7 the black-visaged monster, had until 
then stared him in the face, but the dream 
brought him hope. He saw a bright, white- 
robed angel in his dream, who said, “I come to 
bring you good news. Here is your cure — sure, 
safe, harmless, prompt, and reliable. Get well 
and seek to take health thereby to others. Be- 
hold the cure!” With these words the angel 
was gone, but ere the train of light which fol- 
lowed him had vanished the dreamer saw glit- 
tering in the light three golden letters — G. M. D. 
“ What can it mean?” he said to himself, as he 
awoke from his slumber. “I have had a Good 
Many Dreams before, but never such as this.” 
Startled and surprised he aroused his wife and 
to her related his vision. Alas, she could not 
solve the problem. Remembering all the medi- 
cal advice, and the physic, and the expense in- 
volved since her husband became sick, she ex- 
pressed the hope that the letters were not in- 
tended to suggest that a Good Many Doctors 
must yet be consulted in addition to all that had 
been interviewed. He groaned in reply and 
remarked that if he had to consult any more 
there would have to be a Gold Mine Discovered 
in order to pay them. 
| ae day for a week he and his faithful 
spouse searched diligently for a key to 
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the problem. In the dictionary, in such news- 
papers as they happened to have, in books, on 
placards on the wall —everywhere they sought 
—hoping to find a clue. Letters stand for 
words, and they hoped to light upon the words 
that should suggest the cure. They Grieved 
Many Days over their lack of good luck, as they 
said, and the Good Man Dreamed again and 
again, but saw no more angels. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. ‘Oh, that the angel had 
Guided Me Definitely and Given More Direc- 
tions,” he exclaimed again and again. 
Nw! two weeks had elapsed since the night 
of the Great Mysterious Dream, when 
there came to the house a pamphlet. Tired with 
his exhausting office work, which he still pur- 
sued, determining if possible to die in the har- 
ness, Jones was about to throw the pamphlet in 
the fire when something prompted him to exam- 
ine it. Surely, thought he, here can be nothing 
that will Perce this Gloom Most Distressing, or 
Give Me, Disheartened, any relief. Poor man, 
he had worked letters over in his mind, and 
made so many combinations with them, that 
they occurred in almost every sentence he ut- 
tered. They -entered even into his prayers. 
Heaven Grant ‘Me Deliverance, he would say, 
nor let disease Grind Me Down, and so forth ad 
infinitum, and a mile or two beyond. 
entally tortured, and suffering in every 
fibre of his body, what wonder that he 
read page after page of the pamphlet. It wasa 
work on diseases, and in the morbid state of his 
mind its contents seemed to suit him. It spoke 
of almost every disease that flesh is heir to, but, 
oh, joy! as he read, a Glimpse Most Delightful 
of light stole in upon him. “Eureka! Eureka!” 
he cried. “ Wife, I have it, I have it,” 
in the house heard him cry eureka, 
and rushed to the room to hear what he 
had found. All expected to see some Great 
Miracle Done, and then came the explanation. 
Simple of course, but why had he not thought of 
it before? Oh what a revelation! Here was 
hope for him and for all consumptives. Here, 
hope for suffering friends and neighbors. That 
night he scarce could sleep, but when he did, he 
again saw a bright vision of golden letters, in 
fact, a Glittering Monogram Deciphered readily, 
and reading G. M. D.; and again P. P. P., and 
yet again F. P., and one huge P, around which 
these others were entwined, and then W. D. M. 
-A. All the letters blended, yet each was dis- 
tinct. All he had seen in the book, all he again 
saw in his vision. 
ream Most Glorious. D. M. G.—G. M. D. 
Again he rang the changes; backward, 


forward, every way. Gold Medal Deserved. M. 
G. D.—Misery’s Great Deliverer, —till time 
would fail to tell them all. P. P. P. stood for 
Perfect Peace Promised for sufferers, and sweet 
release from Prostrating Purgatorial Pains. 
And again F. P. was Freedom Promised, and 
backward P. F. it became Pain Flees. Now he 
could get well, and once well, he would be a 
missionary, a Glad Missionary Devoted to the 
work of telling others how they might get 
deliverance. He went through the list of dis 
eases among those of his own acquaintance, from 
John Robinson, whose torpid liver gave him 
constant headache and gevere bilious attacks, on 
through the list of those suffering from ulcers, 
coughs, weak and diseased lungs, to his friend, 
General B , who was as near the grave as 
he. And for all these, as well as for himself, 
the Grave May Disappear from present vision, 
and each may be Given More Decades of life 
than they hoped to have years. Against the 
milder cases he marked P. P. P. Against the 
serious cases he marked G. M. D., not the 
Grizzly Monster Death, which he so long had 
dreaded, but something — oh, so much better, as 
we shall presently see. 
8 a short while our hero was well, and went 
everywhere among his friends and neigh- 
bors, telling of his good fortune and showing the 
sick and suffering how they might be healed. 
Some laughed and continued to suffer, refusing 
to be healed. More were wise, took his counsel 
and proved his vision of the night as he had 
done. 


** A vision, less beguiling far, 
Than waking dreams by daylight are.” 
Be anything pe more delightful than health 
after sickness? To be a well man, to feel 
pure blood coursing through your veins, to know 
that lungs, liver, kidneys, and all the Grand 
Machinery, Does its duty perfectly in one’s body; 
to carry health’s ruddy mark on the cheeks. Ah, 
this is Good Most Decidedly. This was our 
hero’s case, and thousands can tell the same 
story. They have seen the letters Gleam Most 
Distinctly before their eyes, and Going Must 
Definitely to work in pursuing the instructions 
given, they have recovered that great blessing — 
Health. G. M. D. has been to them a channel 
of good, Good Mysteriously Done, and they have 
bid their sick friends do what all the sick should 
do, namely, put themselves in communication 
with the W. D. M. A., Which Done Most As- 
suredly will put them in the Way Desired Most 
Anxiously. 
las, that human nature is so slow to believe 
—alas, that men and women are bowed 
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down with the burden of complaints, of which 
they might be rid,—consumption, bronchitis, 
dyspepsia, heart disease, kidney disease, malarial 
complaints, scrofulous diseases, skin diseases, 
tumors, ulcers, and many more. It would seem 
as though some ill deity had given. every letter of 
the alphabet as many diseases as it could possi- 
bly desire, thus forming an alphabet of suffering 
and woe. Happy they who the Great Mystery 
Discerning, have escaped the clutches of sad 
diseases. 
| Bag m. back upon his past experience, Mr. 
Jones feels Grateful Most Decidedly, and 
continues telling the old story of his sickness, 
his vision, and his restoration to health; for all 
the sick are not well yet. But he has had the 
pleasure of seeing, as he says, Good Miraculous- 
ly Done to hundreds upon his personal recom- 
mendation. 
| oo reader, bear with us awhile if light has 
not yet dawned on your mind. The mys- 
tery will soon be revealed. If the key be not 
on your right hand it is at least on your /é/f, in 
letters clear as daylight. A Good Many De- 
lighted have discovered it and opened the portal 
to a long life and a useful one. 
| ges of words that stand for all that is 
sorrowful and sad, letters, the selfsame 
letters, are often initials of words that breathe of 
hope and benediction. 
ka but awhile and you will find the boon, 
the blessing and the benefit. The mysterv 
of the three P’s, of the F. P., of the G. M. D., 
and of the W. D. M. A., Will Dawn Most Au- 
spiciously upon him. 
Rares discovered America and won high 
honor and immortal fame, and they who 
have learned the secrets of the wonder before 
your eyes, good reader, Give Most Delightful 
testimonials of their gratitude. 
f all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest 
are these — it might have been—so say- 
eth the poet. When we think of the myriads 
that might have been saved from untimely graves 
had they seen Mr. Jones’s vision and sought his 
way to health, we feel sad. Yet we carnot but 
rejoice at the Great Many Delivered from 
death’s door by G. M. D., and that Pain’s Posi- 
tive Persecution has been escaped again and 
again by P. P. P. 
ee unnumbered serve to make G. M. D. 
the Greatest Mercy Deigned by favoring 
providences for the relief of sufferers, and the 
discoverer feels P. P. P.— Perfectly Pardonable 
Pride in telling of the Growing Multitude Deliv- 
ered from the Grasp Most Dreadful of Greedy 
Mournful Death. 


very sick person is interested in the theme 
before us, and every well person, too, for 
who does not know some one who is sick and 
needs, therefore, the good news of health that is 
Given Many Daily. 
_ mystified reader, we will detain you 
no longer. Perhaps you have Guessed 
Most Deftly the hidden meaning. P. P. P., you 
know, stands for Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
curing constipation, torpidity of the liver, head- 
ache, and many other complaints. F. P., of 
course, is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
that has proved such a P. F., Prime Favorite 
and Precious Friend to iadies ; safe, easy to take, 
working like a charm—curing the peculiar 
weaknesses incident to their sex. The letters 
W. D. M. A. stand for the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, at Buffalo, N.Y., with its 
imposing structures, its army of medical men, 
specialists all of them, and its president, Dr. R. 
V. Pierce (The large and central P of Mr. Jones’s 
second vision), ali at the service of sick and suf- 
fering, everywhere; while G. M. D. is—well 
read the initials of the paragraphs of this article 
and you will see that G. M. D. is Golden Medi- 
ca] Discovery, the boon of the diseased. This 
wonderful medicine cures all humors, from the 
worst scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or 
eruption. Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, 
scaly or rough skin, in short, all diseases caused 
by bad blood, are conquered by this powerful, 
purifying, and invigorating medicine. Great 
eating ulcers rapidly heal under its benign in- 
fluences. Especially has it manifested its poten- 
cy in curing tetter, boils, carbuncles, scrofulous 
sores and swellings, white swelling, goitre or 
thick neck, andenlarged glands. Consumption, 
which is scrofulous disease of the lungs, is 
promptly and positively arrested and cured by 
this sovereign and God-given remedy, if taken 
before the last stages are reached. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, consumptive night- 
sweats, and kindred affections, it is a sovereign 
remedy. For indigestion, dyspepsia, torpid liver, 
or “ biliousness,” Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it effects perfect and radical cures. 
ou will do well if afflicted with any chronic 
disease to write to the Association for 
advice, describing your malady as well as you 
can. Many cases are successfully treated 
through correspondence and no fees are charged 
for consultation. For one dollar and a half you 
can secre a copy of the “ People’s Common 
Ser.se Medical Adviser,” sent post-paid to your 
address. Its purchase will repay you. In this 
is Given More Desirable information than you 
can find in any other work of a similar nature. 
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